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INTRODUCTION 



^ : by 

Vine Deloria, Jr. 



One of the many problems in the field of Indian education has 
been the inability of people working in the .field to separate and 
analyze some of the theoretical issues. The confusion that in- 
evitably occurs when topics of political imjl^tance are seen in an 
academic light is surpassed only by the controversy that arises 

when primarily academic topics appear in a political context. In 

S 

this volume we have tri^d to present essays that will serve to 
clarify rather than confuse the interworkings of the academic and 
political forces that are present in Indian education. 

The task of distinguishing social theories or even educational 
theories from the task of getting those theories translated into 
program proposals and legislative drafts is Immense. Even more 
difficult is the task of maintaining '^ome form of logical consis- 
tency in program proposals which is not destroyed by the tremendous 
political -considerations that must be made when legislation is 



being discussed. While we have had a number of pieces of legis- 
lation concerning Indian education in recent years there is still 
a desperate need for more legislation to cover areas ^that cannot 
be easily descrribe^,^ one statute or {Program. 

The^ major topic of concern at the present time seems to be 
the control of educational programs and facilities by Indians , 
whether reservation residents or urban residents • Gerald Clifford 
points out that Indian control is more than a political process. 
It is in f^ct a more prolonged movement of cultural revitalization 
in which c^tain models of f sychological breakdown and reconstruct- 
ion can occur. From this premise we can derive a number of 
important conclusions in our effort to separate problems into their 
constituent parts. 

We must first recognize that cultural growth, while it may 
manifest itself in political confrontations, is jJrimarily a process 
of evaluation in the practical world in which we are involved. 
Programs must be constructed so that cultural values which. seem to, 
float through our lives seeking attachment to structural realities 
can come to grips with both tlie content and method of community 
life. Education in the community context is even more than Indian 
political control of the institutions. It is a radical change that 
occurs, perhaps, in non-radical occurrences.' It may be exceedingly 
difficult to point to the exact situation in which cultural change 
is happening but no ipatter how we view the operations of progirams 
that change is occurring. Thus programs that do not seem to^be- 
affecting any profound changes may actually be creating conditions 
under which more funfiaJpental and futuristic changes will occur. 
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We must not, therefore, judge Indian control in terms of measurable 

• ^ ■ ' 

products. 

The second point is perhaps just as important. The ultimate 
nature of the relationship between American Indian communities and 
the rest of American society, particularly the Federal government, 
is primarily political and, not cultural. Yet so m^ny times in the 
past cultural attitudes have been cloaked in political terms. The ^ 
history of Indian life has many incidents that clearly indicate the, 
catastrophe that occurs when fundamentally social or cultural ideds 
masquerade as political realities. The General Allotment Act of 
1887, for example, was primarily acultural and philosophical\ 
theory that became law because people did not make a distinction 
between theory and legal reality. While today Indian control must 
express itself in school boards and coalitions funded and supported 
by the Federal government distinguishing between cultural attitudes 
and rules and regufations must be a priority item in the educa- 
tional agenda. Programs designed to invoke cultural change must be 
redesigned to take the structure that allows maximum sufficient 
flexibility to channel changes that are already occurring. 

Within this context of irreversible and perhaps not clearly 
identifiable changing of cultural patterns and values the other 
essays of this volume begin to make sense and take on an added 
significance. Whether it is testing programs, early childhood 
programs, vocational training, curriculum design or manpower needs 
the present state of Indian education points toward Indian control 
as that force which can and must induce both changes and the de- 
velopment of interreltaionships between subject fields. We cannot,' 
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for example, follow the patterns of Chicano and Black* early child- 
hood educational models on the asstjmption that "all children are 
alike" or even that "all people learn using the same processes^" 
The very presence of the extended community of the American Indian . 

fortes us to consider how the expression of th^t community inf lur 

\ 

ences learning and other educational processes. 

In the final sense, therefore, further development of the 
theories of Indian control must be supplemented^ by development on 

the intellectual and -community level of what it means to have 

,1 « ♦ , 

Indian control of education^ Is there .a specific "Indian" content 
to education that distinguishes it from education received or ex- 
perienced by othet groups? Don Sharpes relatea the experiences of 
Indians with some of the pressing issues of contemporary life to 
find a way to consolidate the historical .experiences of both Indians 
and non-Indians in a modern curriculum. With variations according 
to tribal backgrounds, Sharpes* model should be considered as a 
venture into new ways of structuring content of education so as to 
allow Indians to view alternatives not iii terms of control but more 
in terms of cultural expreseion which solidifies and gives meaning 
to political and fiscal control of institutions. 

As we consider the essays in this volume, therefore, it be- 
comes incumbent upon us to recognize that one ^priority in Indian 
education is to find relationsMps between previously unrelated 
fields of knowledge and interest. We must also find the relation- 
ships that do exist between the technical and ^nechanical aspects of 
education and the various fields of content ♦ We must further- 
define the process by which ideas are translated from one field to 
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another and the changes in our understandings of these fields that 
occur in the translation. Clarification of the nature of Indian 
educational problems should come from the interworking of thfese 
processes as well as new viewpoints on the determination of 
priorities in both content and procedures that we set in this 
field. 

As we begin to leave the Dark Ages of Indian education and 
vocational training becomes more sophisticated i:han simply a Job 
skill program and takes on the aspect of Career and commiinity-:,-' 
oriented career process, we shall find that the vital ingredient 
in refining and improving educational achievements and opportuni- ' 
ties, for American Indians really does reside in the understanding 
of education as a cultural process of ^solving questions" of person- 
al identity. To the degree that we fail to understand the mechanics 
and substance of that process, we will not have taken full advantage 
of the many human aspects of our existence and we will remain bogged 
down in the structural definitions of education which have plagued 
ua thus far. 



THE THEORY OF INDIAN CONTROLLED' SCHOOLS 

* 

by 

Gerald M. Clifford 
p Boulder , Colorado 

Oglala Sioux 



I. Introduction 



. ; The purpose of this paper is to suggest that the key to the 
cecal development of the Indian Community is through local control 
of schools for Indian children by Indian people. Of primary in- 
terest is the broader sociological implication, of local control. 
Its effect upon the development of Indian social institutions, and 
thus the development of the human and natural resources of Indians 
and Indian Tribes. In any discussion of Indian development there 
must be a discussion of Federal structures and their influence upo 
development. fne most important concern of the Indian community 
should be the ongoing monitoring of Federal legislation which es- 
tablishes programs as well as the administrative structures for 
their implementation. We should be concerned also with Agency de- 
velopment of rules, regulations, and guidelines which control pro- 
gram implementation. Only with the concerted effort of the whole 
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Indian conrotinity to influence the legislative process will programs 
that meet our developmental needs be forthcoming. 

There. is at this time widespread support for Indian ^control 
.of the educational^ptocesses by the politically active Indian com- 
munity. The Coalition of Ir\dian Controlled School Boards, for -ex- 
ample, has grown from four members at its inception in October of 
1971 to over ninety-five members on October 31,^1973, As this * 
movement for local control grows it appears that a major conflict 

between th6 Indian community and the p61icies of -the Bureau of In- 

'1 , 

dian Affairs: is inevitable'* . V 

It might be argued that if the politically active Indiafl groups 
do bring about a cha/nge in structure at the na-tional level without 

.havifi^ allowed for the time lag which separates the more progres- 

> 

sive Indian conmunitie's from those less developed there may be an 
unexpected setback to the total movement fSr Indian development? 

Tv- ' . ' ' . 

Some leaders in the Indian communities have already cfomplaineS that 
the only discipline which- rules the activities of such groups as 

the Coalition of Indian Qontrolled School Boards is the discipline 

• .f 

f. 

of ''Indian control"* without regard to. the implication's such control 
has for fhetegcercise of Tribal sovereignty. If, for example „ a 
local Indian cotnmihity determined that control over their school 
was the ruling discipline, an occasion could arise wherein a Tribal 
go ve foment might oppose local educational control because it feared 
a conflict with the Tribal political or administrative structure. 
The" community might then elect to establish relations with, a state 
or local educational agency thereby weakening Tribal sovereignty. 
It is orucial therefore for the Indian cotrinunity to concern 



itself with an ever increasing examination of the logical exten- 
sion of the theories which direct and control political activity. 
There is an urgency for change^nevertheless that is gripping the 
Indian connnunity - an urgency which leaves behind the blessing or 
consensus of the* Academic community and ^he considerations of tribal 
politicians. The value of this urgency will lie in its use ds a 
incentive to refine the application of theories, it may suggest 
some areas for research by Indian research teams, and it may help 
the leaders of Indian communities appreciate the implications of 
their present political activities. An additional value of the ur-* 
gejicy is to fQXcfe state and Federal legislators and Government Ag- 
ency policy makers to' understand the ' substance of con*temporary 
movements ^perhaps to react favorably to the suggesti^^ts^and demands 
of Indian •people . 

The framework from which I begin is "subjective" in the sense 
that I have been actively involved in the development and applica- 
tion of the theory under discussion. Further, although given lit^tle 

importance by western Europeans, the Indian views man as having a, , 

2 I 

capacity to know through "relational events"' with other beings. \^ 

This way of knowing is mor^e pronounced in, American Indian societi^ 

3 

wherein the value of real relationship is paramount. 

To treat abstract concepts 'df beings and relationships of be- 
ings as being exclusive truth is a habit of western man as well as 
the contemporary academic "immunity . • For sOch men, i.e., western 
scholars, insight into a particular relationship becomes. blinding - 
such relationship becomes the basis for a system of thought ^ per- 
haps the basis for a sociological theory. The actual event or 
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experience frcxn which the relationship is discussed seems to have 
no further value, yet it is this event ^that forms our primary data 
of the yorld. ^ ^ 

Whether or not I am, blinded by the relationship which I see 
between conniuntty control of Education and the total development 
of the Indian people remains to be seen. , But surely no one c(^uld. 
be blinder than those who have led us into tbe pit thus far. 

'I will rely primarily on the files of the Coalition of Indian 
Controlled School Boards and upon my own experienced .Necessarily 
the discussion will contain generalizations which will not fit In- 
dividual Tribes, nevertheless the overall proc.esses which X des,- 
cribe^ ^I>4jelieve are accurate. , . 



. II. The Theory Of Local Control Of Education 

"The following 'are quotations froft -various documents of the. Co- 
alition of Indian* Controlled School Boards: * ^ 

"The possession""and coat-rol of one's educaCional system is vital 
to the development and survival of a people . . • 

"If Ainerican Indians are to survive as a people, they must de- 
lop and control their own schools • • • 

"Acutely aware. of the close inter-relationship between poor ed- 
ucational achievement and poor economic, social, and political 
achievement, Indians came to focus on the .need for greater lo- 
cal control and self-detenninatioh as the most effective means 
of breaking the cruel cycle of poverty' and discrimination which 
had distorted the lives of their peoples for generations . . . 

"One reason for this emphasis is that until Indian people con- 
troj. their own Educational institutions there is little hope for 
any type of real progress^ within the Indian communities • • 

"If the Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards is anything, 
Sir it is *simply this, Indian people demanding an account from 
Government fdr the mess that has come to be known as "Indian 
* ^ ' <■ ' 
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Edqcation." Accountability, Mr. Chairman, can only be attain- 
ed, when the structures of Government, and the structures f or - 
the- implementation of governmental programs, are designed with 
checks against Bureaucratic abuse ... it is the duCy^of Con- 
gress to insure that the structures of implementation provide 
for accountability to Indian people .**5 

"We submit to you, Mr. Chaiman, that the greatest obstacle to 
Indian Self-determination in Education is a Bureau of^Indian 
Affairs committed to its own self -preservation and survival as 
opposed to the true concerns of the Indian community. Self- 
preservation is never so apparent and operational a motive in 
subverting and distorting policy decisions' as at the Area Off- 
ice and 'Agency Office lev^lrs ... It is the Area and Agency 
personnel, presently running Bureau Schools who feel the great- 
est threat from jUndian, assumption of program control." 

"The underlying concept-is for us, self-evident, that is, that 
quality education is inherently connected with the degree to 
whidji' the educational 'system is a part of the social system of 
the 'Indian communities ... By ^'social system" we are.descrlb- 
i"Hg those boundrie^ within which,-6^ Indi^ participates fully. 
It is "our contention that education^ institutions must fall 
within that circle of participation or they will remain ali^n 
to the Indian student.*' 7 

Documents, letters, testimony, and files of the Coalition are 
replete with statements such as those listed above. In its simplest 
form then the underlying causal theory is: Indian conmunity control 
of Education leads to the development and survival of the total In- 



dian conmunity. 




Conversely the same theory implies that Indian community con- , 
trol" of Education influences negatively the Survival of the bureau 
of Indian Affairs in its present capacity of Administering Schools. 

It would be useful at this point,_to list some of the expressions 
which are given' importance in the statement's which we quoted. 

1. possession and control of educational syste,m 

2. " development and survival of peop^le ^ 
3w develop and control own schools 

4. aware of inter-relationship between poor Education Achieve- 
ment and pooy economic, social and political achievement 

5. local control and self-determination 

6. effective means of breaking cruel cycle of poverty and 



* 

discrimination 

7. poverty and discrimination distorted the lives of peoples 
for generations 

8. demanding an account of gover^runent 

9. accountability to Indian people 
10. bureaucratic abuse 

11; obstacle. Bureau of Indian Affairs conniitted to its own 
self-preservation 

• 

An analysis of the above expressions indicates a clear reaction, to 
conditions of poverty; low economic, social, amd polittpal institu- 
tional development , "minimal educational achievement and finally a 
high level of personal disintegration. It also- speaks to us of a 
people who do. not control the Educatftnal process; Indians do not 
own the mea^is of Education, i.e., land, facilities, an^ money. * 

They are also indicative of an oppressive force, the Federal 
Government, which controls and posse^sses the means of Education . 
through its Agency the Bureau of Indian Affairs. And the B.I.A.^s 
self-preservation depends upon retaining control over all institu- 
tions of looal communities. But most iraportani: pertetps^in terms of 
the dynamos, of change, they speak of ^ vocal minority at the loca 
level -calling for accountability to Indian people. This group con- 
H^ends that the final resolution of Ind^ah. problems means the pos- 
session and control of the means of Education by the local people. 

This sounds amazingly close to a Marxiain discussion, of the re- 
lationships of ^production. Parallel elements are evident. The two 
classes, Indians and Bureaucrats, wherein .the Bureaucrats contrpl 
the means of Education. The similarity becomes even, more striking 
when w,e consider .that for all practical purposes, the Industrial 
world has not arrived. Education is in f act8^ one of the largest em- 
ployers on reservations, yet only 27# of classroom t^eachers are 
Indian. The similarity jbreaks down however* when we consider that 



the exploitation comes not 'from realizing profit at the expense of ^ 
free-labor, buC-<^er from civil service employees, for .the msst 
zizt r.o-.-Indian, craving large salaries, wnile exhausting resources 
tnat could have been used to employ local people, and at the same 
time concrolling the quality of Educatit/, as well as the Education- 
al facilities. As an indication of this kind of exploitation, data 
from a study dated May 1973, by the Bureau of Social Research^, shows 
that on a per capita basis, educatit)n in the BIA system appears to 
cost about twice as much as it. does in public schools. , Yet 'the 

» 

1970 census figures show that in states such as South Dakota where- 
in most reservation. Indians attend BIA schools the rural drop out- 
Id 

rate exceedsY^77.. 

, -X • _ _ . 

Xll, Jistorittal Environmental Conditions 

i 

Lest we- get overly enthusiastic ibout the Marxiam framework it 
would be appropriate ac this point to pass froc the rac-e value of 
the theory to an m depth look at ^the* underlying historical environ- 
aiental conaitions of its deve lopmer.t . For this purpose I have con- 
£cruct£d the causal' gf^a/h . in Figure rbeio-^. Thegrapn is suffi- 
ciently clear 'and I beftieve^ssentiailyaccurace . 

The arrival iq the west of thVwhite nan seeking his fortune 
through- t?ie' possession of real and personal property brought about 
the eventual subjection of the- Indian peoples. In some tribes inter 
marriage was not a' factor. The military subjection in particular 
cases may or may not have been hastened by inter For our 

polyposes it tdakes no difference since the vast numbers of white men, 
■.;..3 rioerior techno-ogy , and the destruction of the food supply made 
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subjection only a matter of time. 

The combination then of all the forces listed and most direct-* 
ly the BIA Control of Indian life together with the coming of the 
missionaries combined to bring about a break-down in the Indian 
social structure. Following the creation of the reservations the 
factors and influences listed below combined to destroy the tradi- 
tional tribal structures. The new reservation setting with the 
traditional position of the cHief^now filled by a governioent offi- 
cial responsible'ultimately to the, civil service produced startling 
adjustments in the modes of survival of the Indian people* The 
governipent Agent began to exercise the politics of division^reat- 
ing schisms in the people's concept of themselves and hastening the 
destruction of the traditional mode's of tribai authority. The nev ^ 
rules of survival required submission to the Bureaucrady . Food* came 
only by way of distribution from the Agency; food was the means of 
survival. ^The Traditional leaders who had attained formerly , their 
leadership roles by self-discipline and demons tratxons of special 
ability were replaced by those Indians who played the game of BIA 
manipulation for survival and personal gain. Not only did this pro- 
cess act to give pow^r over the cominunity to the BIA Agent and his 

-*« 

functionaries, but 'it' produced deep divisions in the tribes. The 
same processes are found in contemporary tribal governmental re la-, 
tions. . 

The presence of the BIA, the aompetition for commodities, the 
divisions in the community resulting from changing patterns of auth- 
^ity along with the rising ineidence of alcohol consumption, result 
ed also in the breakdown of the traditional judicial systems. Re- 

■a 
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ligious and charismatic judges in\^the traditional society understood 
law as requiring reconciliation as well as retribution. The new 
reservation type of judge was ^either religious nor charismatic, 
rather he was the type who could play the game of the politics. of 
survival/ Thus the new rules produced legal-rational judicial sys- 
tems practicing the judgement of retribution to the state. Civil 
cases in this n^w form of* Tribal Court were almost non-existent, * 
Further these Indian Courts eould only handle misde'roeanors . 

,JProbably one of the most important considerations for present 
day tribal governments is how to hold together tribal ownership of 
the little land 'that is left to them. The Allotment Act and its ad- 
. ministration by the BIA, dealt as severe a blow to the breakdown of 
/tribal structures as any one of the other causes. The Allotment 
Act proy:ided for a division of the reservation land base and distri- 
bution to individual Indians. This division not only provided the ^ 

r 

mechanics for white individuals to acquire Indian land piecemeal but 
it also laid the seeds for ecoi;jornic divisions between Indians. 

On the one hand Indians who managed to get into the cattle bus- 
iness had to lease land from other Indians who had neither the capi- 

I 

tal nor the business skills to be^Come ranchers. On the other hand 
white-ranche'rs and farmers who had access to capital denied to In- 
dian rancJiers were able to advance money to land owners ♦thus convinc- 
ing them that it was better to lease from a whiteman thah a fellow 
Indian. Individual ownership of property held in equal legal status 
with tribal ownership of property served to put? individual land- 
owners in opposition to the tribe when land policies were made. The 
concept the tribe evolved from its original meaning of "all tWe 
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people'* to mean only the formal governing body of the reservation. 
Thus the "Mechanical Solidarity** of-^e people was further disin- 
tegrated with nothing to replace it. 

The religious structures of the traditional societies began to 
receive ^less importance in the community as. religious communities 
set up schools and churches through out reservation lands. The in- 
fluence of traditional religious authority in the person of holy- 
men and their capacity as mediators between the great spirit and 
man was replaced by the influence of the missionaries. This change 
had a further debilitating effect upon most tribes. The old reli- 
gious systems required a submission to individual sacrifice .and dis^ 
cipline for the good of the people as a whole. , Not only was there 
community ceremony, there was individual committment and discipline., 

Tra4itional religion served both a community and personal social de- 
ft 

velbpmenfe function. _ 
---^''"The missionaries failed to replace the Indian hply-meti with 
men who could match their charisma ai\d/^^^id not provide a structure 
ft)r individual self -discipline which allowed for integral human de- 
velopment. Still 16SS did. they succeed in developing native clergy^. 
The real impact of the missionaries was that of making the Indian 
people less religious ineffect undermining the potential of whatever 
institutions they might eventually have. 

-In an effort to "tame" the Indian, the United States Goveroment 
invited missionary sects to set up schools and provided them with a 
percentage of government money to run the schools. Although many 
Indian students attended these schools until the last decade, tho^se 
students who were able to survive in the church schools were Indians 
of mixed ancestry who didn't feel the full weight of the ^lash of 
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* < 
cultures a's did the full-bloods. 

Although the Missionaries came to the Indian country^ bearing * 

the sign of Christ, their major message was the efficacy of the 

western European value system. Pelrhaps an.3ccide-ntal by-product of 

4 

the missionary failure to produce assimilated Indians, was the degree 
to which they contri6uted to the survival of the traditional Indian 

I 

who after dropping out' of school in the first few grades faded into 
the outlying areas of the reservations and quite ly practiced the 
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traditional forms of worship. 

Reservation existence soon featured poor food, poor shelter, 
high incidence of alcoholism, frequent exposure to cold, and lack of 
reasonable sanitation facilities. All of which combined to contri- 
bute to an excessively high incidence of tuberctilosis . Tuberculosis, 
new diseases brought by the whites and other health problems contri- 
buted to the replacement of the traditional healer, the medicine man, 
by tlie white >BIA doctor, and eventually the PHS doctor. 

Missioaary schools could not liandle all the Indian students. 
Federal boarding schools were set up which moved Indian children 
from their homes to distant locations sometimes far across the na- ^ 
tion. A number of government schools the Indian school in Rapid 
City,»South Dakota, for example, were run by the military. Such 
schools were to some extent more successful than the church schocfls 
if we judge the^ir success by the stability of the individuals who 
spent time there. The military schools extended tl? military sys- 
tem of authority to the students thu.s allowing them to exercise 

judgement and authority .in their .relationships with their fellow 

11 " * ^ 

students. ' 
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On the other hand, the schools administered by the BIA and 
the Missionaries produced very few graduates, nor did they allow 
for any degree of . self -discipline* and growth through responsibility^ 
The long periods of attendance acted to deprive the child of the 
atmosphere^ for personal growth and integration that traditional 
family and religious upbringing provided, nor did the boarding 
schools replace this process with a suitable substitute. Moreover 
students came away from such schools convinced that it was a shame- 
ful thing to speak their native -language, convinced that Indians 
were inferior to white men, and tha't there was no "future for anyone 
on the reservations. : In spite of^having accepted negative preju- 
dices about themselves, the Indian students could not ce^se being 
Indians and thus the underlying cultural vaJsUes still ruled social 

conduct. - V 

The Indian was neither .able to assimilate' to the whiteman's 
^ways, nor was he able to reconcile his predominately community or- 
ieritation and his family oriented gut feelings with the ideologies 
taught to him in. the Boarding and Mission schools. The result was 
and continues to be personal and coirmunity disintegration, a high 
degree of alcoholism, and finally the most recent phenomenon agaong 
young Indian people, a high incidence^ of suicide. 

Although other factors or elements contribute to the, breakdown, 
I feel-that those listed above are of ^maximum importance . I have 
not mentioned the effort to move Indians off their reservations by 
the "Federal Government during the 1950s and 1960s. The relocation 
program produced the Urban-Indian, his roots on t^e reservation, his 
body in an urban community, carrying with him^^all'the problepis 
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resulting from having been born on the reservation, being haunted - 
by his memories of this existence, finding new .problems as he ex- 
perienced poverty in an, urban setting. This policy has come back' 
to haunt the BIA in the form of the American Inddan Movement Whic^jh 
had its origins, in the urban areas but which has gravitated back to 
the reservations and is giving rise to a growing re 3ervation-. m-ili- - 
tancy# * 

IV. The Reversal: The Re-j3enera.tion of Jnternal Forces 

' There is no mdre powerful statement expressing the depth of 

shock and dismay of the people during the final moment of military 

subjection and reservatioi> confinement than that of Black Elk, the 

Oglala Lakota, holy-man. 

....there were many, many soldiers. They stood in two lines 
with their guns held in front of them as we went through to 
where we camped. 

And so it was all over. 

I did not know then how much was ended. ,When I look back 
now' from this hill of my old age ^ I can still see the butcher- 
ed women and children lying heaped and scattered all along the 
c'rooked gulch as plain as when I saw them with eyes still young. 
And I can see that something else died there in the bloody mud, 
"'and was buried in the blizzard. A people's dream ^djLed there. 
, It was a beautiful' dream. 

And I, to whom so great a vision' was given in jmy youth, 
you see' me how a pitiful old man who has do^l^i nothing, for the 
nation's hoop is broken and scattered. There is no center any 
•longer, and the sacred tree is dead. 12' 

To say that the natiod's hoop is broken and scattered, that" 
there is no center any longer, and that the sacred tree is dead is 
,to soramarize in three short phrases every crucial element that ser- 
ved to create a mechanics of solidarity in Indian^society . But 
Black Elk was not without" hope . He prayed: 



It may be that some little root^^^ the sacred tree still iives. 
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Nourish it then, that it may leaf and bloom and fill with sing- 
ing birds. Hear me,.noV far myself, but for my people; I am 
old. Hear me that^they may once more go back into the sacred 
hoop and find the. good red road, the shielding treel 13 

I have quoted Black Elk at length for two reasons. First be- 
|pause I believe .that these passages give an indication of the Lakota 
societies* prevading psychological mood at the time of subjection. 
(Other tribes shared similar experiences). Because this mood is 
prevading, extends th roijgh t he whole society, and becomes sociolo- 
gically relevant. It speaks of the integration of social behavior 
•felt with varying intensity through .tfhe pass£^ge of time and by each 
, new generation. The second reason is that it speaks of another prin- 
ciple which by each is relevant to education and that is a communi- 
' ty * s"''^^ dream." If a people's dream seemed to die with Blac 
\generation yet Black Elk hoped the dream would live in gene 
\o come. Whatever can be said about the great "American Dream," 
which I might have titl^ed the input of the causal graph in, figure 
■1, Vt did not become the" dream of the Indian people. Though it cdn- 
tribcjted to the brerakdown and decline of the old structures, it al- 
so se\ the stage for a dialectical reversal. A discussion of this 
reversal, ptoses problems more complex than the dis'cussion of decline « 
I hope nevertheless to touch upon dev^lopmejits .which .are most im- 
portant to^the regen(|^^ion of internal forces giving direction and 
meaning to Indian soCTEcy. 

As the laUs of average woulcU lead an attentive scholar to pre- 
dict,* a small percentage of .Indians attended college, to a greater 
or lesser extent survived the^ attendent traumas, a graduated. The 
alternatives which they had to face as' Indians were not at all 
clear. To the people of my generation who attended high school in 
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the early fifties and college in the late fifties, only one option 
was held out to us by the educators. We were told that there was 

jnt)thing for us on the reservation. A college degree, and the possi- 

I ' ' • 

bility for a good job, any job, any where but on the reservation, 

.! ' • , . 

was held-out to us as the ultimate good. Among those who blindly 

1 

accepted this o{)tion to pass int:^ the world of the white man, 'there 

have been a significant number of drop outs. What was asked of us 

was to pass into th^ world' of the white man, deny our underlying 

y'epulsion at the operative mechanics which rule his world, master 

the rules as he plays them and in spite of ourselves, subscribe to 

^ his standards, participate in his institutiotis , ^nd in effect be- 

come a white man. Such a choice would insur^ that our children or 

♦ 

our children's children would have totally assimila^ied. ^ ' ' ^ 

We might cjefine a threshold, ^ breaking point, beyond which . 
the pressures of cultural clash upon the individual Indian force 
him to drop 6ut.. He then must, become what his is, an jlndian. It 

is. at this point'that self-image becomes an op*erative principle in 

'J 

, ut^termining social conduct. It is important to recognize that the 

subjects of the discussion are those Indians who are facing the 

\ • ^ ' ' ' 

monster (the dream of white Ame^rica) head on. Whether they face 

this monster in the BIA, mission, or pifblic school classrooms, the 
urban setting, or 'in higher educational institutions , ^eventually^ 
they have to face it. Some Indians are able to avoic this confron- 
tat ion. T^ey know very well who they are. The^^ are Indian. They-'*^^ 
. n^ver have to ask themselves what it is to be an Indikn, they simply 
are. Blaclc*lllk was such an)(,Indian. The holy-men of ttoday are ^ such. 
The .rest of us as we are pushed beyond the threshold, experience 
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either further decline, or radical reversal.. (fi^Wre 2) 

' In the past those who were able to stay in the white man's 
society either had a higher threshold or else were in a profession 
or geographical location that ' rendered them neutral to this clash 
of cultures. The Indian 'dropouts , professional and non-profession- 
al, in this clash of values came to admit that they were, indeed, 
different than white men. They .were forced to ask themselves why 
they were repulsed at the white man's ways even after learning the 
skills that eifabled them to compete with hira on ^ professional ^ 
basis. The questions arose: "Whit does it mean txo be an Indian?", 
"Who am 1?", "Who are we?" Such questions are the beginning of the. 
option for truly Indian survival, life without assimilation. From 
these questions emerged an ideology which passes beyond the narrow 
confines of the "American Dream" and recovers the possibility of an 
"Indian Dream." 

While the Indian' dropouts of the last two decades pondered the 
meaning of their existence, new developments were taking place which 

served to alter soinewhat irreversibly the skills of the Indian com- 

1 

rnunities to deal with the Federal Government. The establishment of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity^by the Economic Opportunity Act . 
of 1964 was> milestone for Indian people,. O.E.O. in its short ex- 
iste-nce did raor« for the development of the Indian people than did 
the BIA in all its years 'of 'existence . The success of O.E.O. was an 
accidental result of government programs and not part of .the Federal 
Government's Indian policy. O.E.O. really had nothing to do with 
itdians in the ideological sense. It was' initially a tool of the 
Great Society to wage a war on poverty. ' 
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While the O.E.O. structure was being designed, the BIA fought ^ 
jealously to obtain jurisdiction ov6r the administration of any 
monies that might go to Indians from this agency. The BIA did tnot 
prevail and an Indian desk was established in the Washington O.E.O. 
Office to administer poverty programs specifically designed for . 
Indiau people. The results of ' the poverty programs op reservations 
.were astounding, less because they were^ef fective in themselves, 
but rather because of their institutional structure. For the first 
time tribal gove^rnments were able to hire their own people, design 
their own programs, administer their own programs' and be held fis- 
cally responsible for the expenditures of reasonably large amounts 

of money. ^ ' 

The Indian desk- of the O.E.O. , with a small staff, was able to 
effect the development of tribal humar. le^^ources in a more effective 

manner than the 16,000 bureaucrats of the BIA. For the first time 

ft 

since pre-reservation days a structure, the Community Action Program, 
was established within tribal governments which allowed for the de- 
>/elopment of professional skills by tribal members regardless of pre- 
.vious economic or educational backgrounds. At the same time this 
structure allowed Indian college graduates to return to their reser- 
vations in some meaningful role in the ongoing life of the aommunity. . 
Because of the nature 'of the Community Action programs Indian admin- 
istrators had to learn the arts of grantsmanship and congressional 
a^id Agency lobbying. And although gains were realized in upgrading 
the administrative skills of Indian individuals, they were often 
lost in th^ new intensity which the O.r.O. programs brought to tribal 
politics. 
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The position of CAP director came to be more powerful in many 
cases than that of Tribal- Chainiiarf,. Sometimes the CAP director,re- 
placed the tribal chairman as the, most damned peraon on the reserva- 
tions. No matter how successful the CAP director was in bringing 
monies to the -reservatfen. he could only relate to a small number of 
people. For every ^pejrson- he was able to hire in a .CAP program, he 
couldn't hire the sixty or seventy persons who had also applied for 
the job..-. It was inevitable that Tribal administrations, under the 
same pressure as other governmental entities to provide etnployment 
opportunities for their constituents, would begin to see tfie BIA 
with its-massive, funding and many jobs as an area to be exploited 
by Indians. As an indication of the extent of the prize we might 
consider the NavaltKA^ea Office of the BIA which serves the Navajo 
Nation- 

This Area Office has 4,821 BIA employees together with 472 

part-time and temporary employees. There are 133,487 members of. 
• 15 

the Navajo Tribe. It is only rea:,onable for a tribal government 
to want to control this office which is the largest single agency of 
employment on the reservation. The lesson learned from the O.E.O. 
experience, local control of institutions, provided -a rationale- for 
demanding and planning for eventual Indian control of all institu- 
tions relating to Indian communities. Inability to achieve iniiisdlai: 
exercise of this control began to build uncontrollable frustrations 
everywhere . 

No matter what perspective we use to consider the Indian com- 
munity there will' necessarily be Federal legislation as a relevant 
factor in determining the limits of the situation. The first major 
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piece of social legislation affecting Indian co;iinunities was the 
civilization fund created for the purpose' of civilizing the Indians 
on the pre-Mississippi frontier^ The* second was the Snyder Act of 
1921 which authorized program services to Indian people by the BIA 
^rtd, which i^emains the' law authorizing financial support for the BIA 
scjlool system. The tiiird crucial law w^^s the Johnson-0 'Malley Act 



of 1934 which authorized the Secretary of the Interior to make con- 
tracts vith any state and other non-profit agency for the educati^on,^ 
medical attervtion, agricultural assistance and welfare of Indians. 

The JOM Act became the Federal GoverniDent's mechanism to in- ^ 
duce states to take an interest in educating Indians. This law soon 
made it. attractive to state and local public school systems to have 
high Indian enrollment. They got paid to provide a seat in the 
classrooms for Indians. They gave nothing more. In the 1950s big 
money becam^ available to states and local school systems through 
Public Laws 874 (Impact Aid to Federally-c^tJftt^ected Children) and 815 
(Public School Construction) which proyided r general operating re- 
sources to public school districts enrolling children whose parents 
either lived or worked on Federal property. By later amendment these 

two laws made eligible those districts that enrolled Indian chilH-rpn 

16 

living on Federal reservations. 

None of the above laws gave any hint that the Federal Govern- 
ment might consider Indiafi people capable of running their own 
schools. Again by accident and not because the Federal Government 
was trying tp solv6 Indian Educational problems, two major pieces 
of general education legislation were passed' which came to have a 
tremendous impact on the Indian community. These law's were the, 
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Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) , particularly 
Titles I (Compensatory Education) arid VII (Bilingual Educa^iion) and 
the Education Progressions Development Act which featured teacher 
training programs such as Teacher Corps . 

Because programs funded undel: Titles I and VII of ESEA were 
used in many ir.star.cps to bring Indian adults inuo the classro^ to 
work with Indian children, Indian philosophy, values and eventually 
curriculum became a part of th6 educational experience. In a^ddi- 
tion, cultural and linguistic materials were legitimized in, the 
school systems. This development proved to be an important turn- 
ing point in the history of Indian education. 

Previous educ^Jt-^ onal programs of the Federal Government had ^ 

been designed to snuff out Indian culture with the implementation 

of ESEA programs even the academic community had to acknowledge that 

cultural concepts and va^lues were a crucial if not essential factor 

in the education of Indian children. Academic resistance began to 

stiffen and scholars began to view the goal of Ednr^ticn as one of 

transforming these concepts and values from one cultural system to 
17 

another. ' 

The Teacher Corps Program was also an importarft development. 
It allowed for a practical examination of the education system by ^ 
offering a mechanism for Indian dropouts^ to complete their under- 
graduate work as well as pursue graduate degrees while gaining 
valuable experience in the classroom. The educational system had 
to respond to both students and teachers undergoing a learning 
process. 

In addition to these developments, higher education grants to 
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Indian students during the 1960s' showed continuing increases and 
made it posbible for large numbers of Indians to' attend universi- 
ties and colleges. A report by the BIA 'Indian Education Resources 

Center dated June 15, 1973 showed some 13 Mo Indian students par- 

' ' ■ 18 

ticipating in the BIA grant program. ' In varying degrees these 

. I • ' 

auudents were facing cultural clashes and in many instances return- 

• f 

7 

ing home with almost imperialistic, designs on the educational in- 
stitutions that existed at the local level, 

4 

Summary: Reversal 

New ideologies were born by Indians: rejecting the assimilatioit' 
theory. The tribal governments, and most importantly the local com- 
munitiesj experienced some measure of self-determination and con- 
trol through the Corai^nity Action programs from O.E.O. New develop- 
ments in educational programs contributed to the understanding by ed- 
ucators and the academic coninunity that Indian cultural values were 
still operative. Also, Indian students found new resnr.rr^^ and aids 
to help them progress toward degrees. All of the above set the stage 
for the re-generation of internal forces in the. Indian communities. 

V. Radical Change In Federal Government Policy 

Indian Education became a national concern 'in the mid-60's. 
Senator R';^bert Kennedy voiced this concern in a speech in 1967 asked: 
"Can we not decentralize the administration of our schools, o^ering 
parents a voice in the policy of the institutions which are supposed 
to educate their children?** A year later in 1968 he became the 
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Chairman of the Special Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education of 
the parent Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Follow- 
ing his assasinaMon the Subcommittee was chaired by his brother . 
Senator Ted Kennedy. Af ter ^two years of investigation of problems 
faced by Indians in the field of .education the Subcommittee in 
November of \^t>^ labeled Indian Education as a cragedy and a dis- 
grace. Its final report stated: 

"I. The dominant policy of the Federal Government towards the- 
American -Indian has beea one of coercive assimilation. 

A. The policy has resulted in the destruction and disor- 
ganization of Indian communities and individuals. 

B. A desperately severe and self-perpetuating , cycle of 
\ poverty for most Indians. 

III. The Coercive assimilation policy has had disastrous effects 
on the eeucation of Indian children- It has resulted in: 

^ • ' A. The classroom and the school becoming a kind of battle- 
ground where the Indian child attempts to protect his 
integrity and identity as an individual by defeating 
the , purposes of the school. 

B. Schools which fail to understand or adapt to, and in 
fact often denigrate, cultural difference-.. 

' C/ Schools which fail to recognize the importance and va- 
lidity of the Indian community... 

r 

D. A'dismal record of absenteeism, dropouts, negative 

self-image, low achievement, and, ultimately, academic 
failure for many Indian children... 

IV. The coercive assimilation policy has two primary histori- 
cal roots: 

A. A continuous desire to exploit, and expropriate, 
Indian lands and physical resources. 

B. A self-righteous intolerance of tribal communities 
" and cultural differences: "19 

TM cumulative effect' of this concern and the knowle_dg^_ai.,., 
conditions highlighted in .the Senate report resulted in a law signed 




by the President on June 2% 1972, Title IV, PL 92-318, which was 
called the' Indian Education Act. One of the most important ele- 
ments in the new law was a provision for mandatory Indian community 
involvement. But perhaps more important the law also allows for 5% 
of the funds appropriated under Fart A of the Act to go to non- 
local a^cational agencies operating schools , 'i.c . private Indian- 
controlled coihmunity schools. It was probably the recognition of 
the importance of this provision of the law that united a number of 
national Indian organisations in a major effort to move Congress to 
appropriate funds for this Act and .to force the Administration to 
expend the funds once th^y were appropriated. 

^ On July 7, 1970, President Nixon in a historic Policy Statement 
regarding Indian Education stated: 

Consistant with out pg^licy that" the Indian cotnmuni-try^Kould 
have the right to take over tjie^ control and operation of Fed- 
erally fujideifc:^ogramX7 we believe every Indian Community 
-^wishing to do so should be able to control its own schools.^^ 

Most recently in his messa^e^to the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians meeting on October 9, 1973, in Tulsa, Prp^^i'^ent Nixon 
stated: \ 

I have just signed the Department of Interior A^ppropriations 
Agt for Fiscal\ 197-+ It contains fundb for the activities of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs totally $561.1 million. This fig- 
ure is a 22?o incVease over five years ^go and represents just 
one of this Administrations efforts to launch a new era of pro- 
gress for the Fir^t Ameijicans . . . ^ 

I ara striving for Indian self-determination without "te^rminati^n 
and for close consu\tatUon with responsible , Indian repr^senta- ' 
tives on matters whi\h effect the Indian future. 2U 

In view o-f these statements by the present administration it 

would appear that Indians hav^ never been in a better position for 

\ 

development. Yet the appearance is f far from reality. Perhaps what 
is important is that policy stat^pents have been made by both ■ 
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Congress and the President. But an operative mechanism still does 
not exist that will allow the implementation of these policies. 

; VI, The Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards 

Two years ago, in October of 1971, seven representatives from 
four Indian schools met in Boulder, Colorado, to discuss the feasi- 
bility of, and tp develop a strategy for, creating a coalition of 
Indian schools concerned with educational reform. The immediate 
issue that sparked the meeting concerned funding for three locally 
controlled Indian- sch'hols : Wind River Indian High School in Wyoming, 
Busby School in Montana, and the Loueman School on the Pine Ridge ^ 
Reaervation in South Dakota. Even though the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs had all 
vigorously endorsed Indian control of Indian education, the -bureau- 
cracies under them had successfully blocked all efforts to turn over 
control of education to local Indians. 

The BIA had been stalling for months rather than_p.roduc ing the 
money needed to ensure Indian control of. these proje):ts. The group 
at-Boulder decided to ask representatives of Indian controlled 
school boards across the country 'to travel together to Washington to. 
see what could be done about making the BIA fulfill the administra- 
tion promises. Members of seven Indian'controHed school boarjis 
from New Mexico to Wisconsin, with the support of at lea^Xhree 
other boards, made the trip in late October of l^^lT Through a ser- 
ies of meetings with official's of the BIA and l/epartmerit of the In- 
terior, as well as with Senators, Congressmen ah4_>ne press, they 
were able to secure contracts for the Wind River and Busby schools 
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for tbe local people • 

The Loneman questipn was post pbned because of the Aberdeen 
Area Director ' s "involvetoent in Oglala Sioux Tribal politics. 

Because of the group's success in Washington and the need for 
continued Liaison iatwe en- -Indian controlled school boards, the mem- 
bers -of the Washington delegation decided to make their organiza- 
tion permanent. It was the first time Indians from local communi- 
ties had banded t.ogether on a national ba^is t6 confront the funda- • 
mental questions in the field of Indian education. In December of 
197\ the same group formally organized the Coalition of Indian Con-" 
trolled School Boards with the following major objectives: 

1. The assertion and defense of the rights of American Indians 
to self-determiViation with respect to the education of their -chil- 

*'dren. 

2. To provide the necessary legal, technical and community de- 
velopment assistance to Indian g|;oups as they create ^'their own 
school boards, organizations, education committees and schools. 

3. To make locally-controlled Indian schools land organizations 
self-sufficient by training people in each community to organize and 
negotiate independently and directly with ioca^l, state and Federal 
agencies as well as .State legislatures and Congress. 22 

^ In the past two years the Coalition has grown from its initial 

four schools to ninety-five member schools and organizations. Ic has 
been very active in coordinating national efforts and in working with 
other Indian organizations to put pressure on the Administration to 
get it to implement the Indian Education Act, 'The Coalition has 
played a key role in the current movement for self-determination in 
Indian Education. Its most unique aspect ia that the board members 
while thems^ves from local communities are able to provide tech- 
nical ^sistance to other local Indian communities. Thus a bond of 
unity has been built up between people of diverse tribal bac4cgrounds 
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Arough aiding one. another in the interchange experience and 
ideas, 

, ^ ^ VII. The Theory Reviewed 

It would* be useful at this time to pull together the important 

considerations presented thus far, ' In discussing the elements of 

breakdown as well as the factors present in the generation of the 

beginnings of reversal the interaction of the fact of cultural clash 

♦ 

and its attendant results remaining the prime factor in the contem- 
porary educational process. The Senate Report of Indian Education 
acknowledges even more forcefully this notion when it uses the term 
'^coercive assimilation/' It is unnecessary, therefore, to defend 
this thesis. It leads directly to the most important elemeKt of 
education in the future Indian control. By definition self- 
determination is identical with development, if true se If -deterraina- 
tiqp is operative. What remain^ to be shown is that local control 
of schools is the key to total development if "total developrae^it ^ 
means concurrent development of human resources with institutional 
development. The question of causality becomes one of rap^al causal 
ity: people are necessary for the developmeat of^ in^itutions and , 
institutiq'ns contribute to the development of tj^ people. v 

"^In reviewing the theory of the thresho^of fig. 2 page \ 
it would be fallacious to conclude that^ can and should push each 
Child beyond the threshold hopirtlgt or "radical reversal." The 
theory shows the dialectic of "reversal" experienced by contemporary 
Indian leaders and that resulted in the development of new ideolo- 
gies or "Indian dreams.'* The dialectic creates a process which 
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produces theorists who begin to articulate the goals of a social 
movement. Social changes idologies are rarely indentical, nor are 
the methods for achieving social change, yet contemporary American 
domestic movements are identical in the one respect of rejecting* 
assimilation. ; 

Tfie theory cf the threshold implies'' that children nat be de- 
liberately pushed beyond the threshold. By contrast it implieg^ 
that the school should become a place ^pf personal growth if the 
local ^community concerns itself with adapting the institutions to 
the conceptual and cultural base of the students and by extension 
itself. Although not -explicit the implication that peVspnal growth 
in such a setting will prepare the students to cope with the white 
world remains a constant factor. With a cultural ba^e firmly fixed 
in his formative years the students should be able to proceed 
through vocational or higher academic education and be prepared**to 
intergrate without assimilation if they so choose. 

The conclusions aibout our contemporar^y movcnx:nL co ^gain control 
of loca'' educational institutions to be drawn from consideration of 
the image of the thresjhold are: 1) Dialectical reversal and the 
-recovery of the "Drean|'* has already begun; Indian theorists and poli 
tical activists are intensely involved in the current Indian social 
movement. ,2) Indianj children in goveYnment and public schools to- 
day are being pushed beyond the threshold. 3) The process of de- 
cline has produced unstable home environments w^ich further compound 
the childs response to cultural conflict. 4) The environment of_ 
the classroom must be changed to reduce the intensity of cultural 
conflict and a mechanism of recovery must be instituted at the 
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community level. 

A community controlled school wherein' the community becomes 
the -center for iVal involvement could serve both of these functions. * 
Involvement by its very nature is therapeutic, it gives some meaning 
• coexistence. Involvement in a movement to recover cultural values 
in an Indian community likewise leads to recovery of the religious 
values.' The religious values of Indian culture provide the key to 
social intercourse and solidarity. . ^ 

VII. Trib al Cont-rol vs. Community Control 

Throughout this paper we have discussed Indian^ community schools. 
For many tribes there would be no distinction between tribal and com- 
munity schools. .For the large tribes however this is "an important 
distinction. Although the Coalition makes no -dis tinction in so far 
■ • as membership is concerned, the theory which they propose centers 

upon community control. There is no re^.on «hy t'ribal control should 
not also include- community control. What is necessary is a tribal 
educational code, a resolution, or a chartering mechanism which would 
' allow for -local communities to become Tribal Educational Agencies. 
The tribes could then be a regulating agency in the sense that State 
Educational Agencies are to Local Educational Agencies. 
- • In this sense the central tribal government would not interfer 

With the local community decision-making process but simply insure 
that there be no overt violations of financial ot other regulations 
that are deemed necessary. This would in fact contribute to a so- 
lution of the structural problems of many Indian controlled schools 
on reservations. In some instances contrac^^chools already have 
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chartered 'non-profit institutions with .the. state governmelnts -for 
tax exempt purposes. But a conflict soon develops between tribal 
contro-l and community control when the tribal gov^rn^nt perceives 
the control of education as a tribal political threat. 

Such is the' case on the Pine Ridge Reservation and to a great 
extent contributed to' the support by di>strict people f or *the occu- 
'pation of Wounded Knee. Cli^innan Wilson systematically began to 
witKdraw all community controlled projects.. Included was a bi- 
lingual project in the White Clay District, the nome district of one 
of Wilson's chieL-political rivals, Gerald One Feather. The Coali- 
tion of Indian Controlled School Boards supported Oyate , Inc. the 
local organization which is a Coalition member. Oyate, Inc. is an 
Indian State Chartered Euucation corporation set up to receive funds 
from the Office o£ Education via the- BIA for the purpose of develop- 
ing and administering a bilingual program for Loneman school. With 
ouD considering this dispute in detail, it will suffice to say that 
through, ethically questionable means\ tl:^e^ Tribal Chairman and the 
Aberdeen BIA Area Director conspired to take the contract away from 

• . • / . 

the local commuaity group, then replaced the original staff and in 

the process destroyed the program. 

The BIA rationalized ^j:l^t it would be a weakening of tribal* 

^sovereignty if the wishes of^ the local community prevailed over, the 
# 

* 'J i 

wishes of- the tribal government. Oyate, and the Coalition acknow- 
ledged the argument of the BIA and suggested the compromise describ- 
ed above which inc Aided acknowledgement of both tribal sovereignty 
as well as community control. , 

The lesson to be learned from the Oyate experience is that 



unless tribes have an Educational Code which frees education from 
the current tribaj level political process, the educational process 
will suf£er/ Local control is Hot a threat to tribal government, 
in fact it strengthens tribal government, throu^ strengthening 
local units of that government. 

In the effort to develop new and comprehensive legislation for 
the finance* of'Indian community controlled schools, a section be in- 
eluded requiring tribes to establish non-political Tribal Education- 
al Codes, or chartering mechanisms. 

IX. Community Preparation 

There wi,ll be- no significant takeover problems on the part of 

Indian, conmilnities if technical assistance is provided. Indian 

conlmunities for the most part have had a taste of local control 

through O.E.O. experience. The one requirerae-nt that is absolutely 

essential is that the community actually wants to take control. The 

BIA has declared that they will tuifnJ.over control when -an Indian 

1. " ■ 

conmunity wants such control, yet they subtly generate . fears in the 
community to prevent that desire from manifesting itself. When it 
is obvious that a desire for local control exists the BIA has gen- 
erated Tribal Council political opposifcion. If this fails, that is, 

i 

when Tribal Council endorses the desifes of the community, the BU 
.thwarts local control by saying that they have no' money in the bud- 
get for Contract schools. The experience of the Coalition has de- 
monstrated that every Indian community has more than sufficient human 
resources to successfully run a community controlled school.' Once the 
desire is expressed a minimum amount of technical assistance is 
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all that is required to get the project -moving. 

The major concern of legislatures or funding agencies should 
be that sufficient resoutces are allocated to provide technicil 
assistance to the newly constituted community schools. Such tech- 
nical assistance should be provided by Indian Technical Assistance 
Agencies such as the Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards, 
the National Indian Educational. Association, Indian Community Col- 
leges, Tribal Educational Departments, or other appropriate Indian 
institutions. The mechanics of budget 'preparation, school planning, 
contract negotiations. Staff selection, program development , etc., 
are not a problem- once the initial experience is gained. 

The community educational aspect of these decision making pro- 
cesses are of great value to the total cormmdnitjr's perception, of 
its own worth. Only fear of the unknown, fear of failure, prevents 
a local Indian community from manifesting its desire to control its 
own affairs. The most effective way to remove this fear »is to have 
a board member from an Indian controlled school which is operational 
visit the community and talk about his school, the problems that the 
board faced and how they solved them, and describe his fellow board 
members. When Indian community members see people no different than 
themselves ^^^ning a school, the fear vanishes. 

X. The Social Change Process 

* 

The chart on • the following page summarizes the discussion of 
community control.'* I have designated it as a process chart although 
it does indicate some causal i/nf luences It ^fleets the experience 
of the politically." active Indian community concerned wi.th Indian 
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control of educational i'nstit'Jtions f or Indians, This process is 
ongoing. Presently we are well above the do'tted line on the chart. 
. It remains to be seen whether Indian organizations will continue to 
work together to effect the needed change in legislation, 

XI, Conclusion 

• 

Local control of education provides the most effective point 
of departure for restructuring of the Indian society from within. 
The profound changes of the past, the trauma of present cultural 
domination by white America wrought in the various tribal societies, 
and the forces of economic "and political disorientation in the conr 
temporary world make it impossible to return completely to the old 
tribal structures. Yet new structures are adaptations of the Old 
can be "developed that fit the underlying wotld view of ^the people. 
Unless the development of the new structures is real, that is, is 
dominated by the Indian people, they cannot be functional. 

The theory of local control of education as the key to the de^/ 
velopment of the Indian people has a major point in its favor: im- 
mediacy of contact and relat^ionship with young and old, with parent 
and child. It also provides a structure for the Indian professional 
to Toot himself once again in his own environment and to explore in 
depth the wisdom of the tribal perspectives while using all the tech- 
niques of modern science. It provides the people in a local' commun- 
ity with" a focal point for community interchange, a focal' point for 
cultural expansion in areas in which Indians excell but have never 
fully developed. 

Indian peQple are among the most talented people in the world, 
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yet they have no forum for creativity. In the traditional socie- 
ties every* person was able to find a productive role which allowed 
him to develop his full potential as a human being. Today we are 
left with a society in which the Indian person cannot find a mean- 
ingful, productive, or creative, role. Indian people must come to- 
gether in such a way that they make decisions for themselves and 
draw on their owu store of hi^n resources. Local control of edu- 
cation provides one such mechanism or forufli for creativity. It 
provides both employment at the local leval and the control of 
-millions of dollars which cpuld be used both as a lever to influence 
financial institutions fo provide capital for Indian development and 
as prime tools for developing Indian controlled financial institu- 
tions. 

Because local control of education is the most effective .tool 
for the- strengthening of communities it is also the most effective 
tool to bring about real change in tribal government, hence, self- 
government. If tribal governments build up community decision- 
making and control of resources this will'.^^rve to strengthen tribal 
government by opening up new options. The dangers of Indian sover- 
eignty lie primarily in political conflict when' the BIA and Tribal 
Councils attempt to politicize educational institutions thus' forcing 
local communities to seek to establish themselves as stkte educa- 
tional agencies or local educational agencies which are subdivisions 
of the states. * To the extent that such^ agencies are subsequently 
dominated by state functionaries and state legislatures, tribal so- 

vereignty is weakened. 

The answer to this problem is not for tribes to oppose local 



''Control, but rather to provide mechanisms within the tribal struc- 
tures' t^'4llow for local control. The momentum within^ the Indian 
community 'is toward self-determination, but it cannot be and is . 
j>ot realized only at a tribal council' level. The tribal president 

V 

can no more be an absolute sovereign in tribal society than President 
Nixon can be in American society. Yet it. remains ^or the political 
activists to discipline themselves to seek local control of educa- 
tion within the context of tribal structures, or to force the deve- 
lopment of new forms of tribal government. If the practitioners of 
local control of Education root their political activities in the 
sound principle of Federal responsibility for Indian education 
through treaties and agreements, then even though they are forced 
to begin by using the mechanism of* Indian c\)ntrolled "contracts- 
schools,** lobal educational agencies, or private schools, they can 
move the Federal government toward comprehensive legislation that 
will provide adequate financing and a national administrative agen- 
cy or agencies that will allow for local' control within the context 
of tribal sovereignty. 



» 
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A THEORY OF VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL CAREER EDUCATION 
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# Caree r and Vocational'- Technical Introduetgon 

> 

For American Indians 

A fundamental purpose of American educaHon is to prepare 
citizens to live a productive and rewarding life. The objectives 
of the students who participate in the nation's system of educatio 
-arc to acquire knowledge and training adequate to enable them to 
perform competently as citizens of a democratic society, to g'ain 
economic* skills commensurate with their ability and career plan- 
ning, to develop cultural undet standing commensurate with their ^ 
ability, desire and real or expected status, and to gain a suffi- 
cient knowledge of human relations to enable them better -to enjoy ^ 
if not improve their life styles^ The value of these 'goals to 
American Indian children, youth and adults is no less than it is t 
other citizens. To pursue these goais fully is an inalienable 
right of every citizen. e> » 
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For 'far too many young First Americans, our school system is^^ 
currently failing in its essential mission. Adult Indians 3o not 
• find the adult educatioh and manpower programs provided by the 
Department of Labor and the BIA programs offered in schools avail- 
able to them satisf-ecCOry to their purposes. Young Indian p.eople, 
both on and off reservations who remain, in school, either Federal 
or local, complain that courses ar^ dull and irrelevant, that their 
education is not opening ^jpafthways , to a fulfilling adulthood. A 



sub^a^^tial number of them score below their grad^e level in ^asic 
arcademic skills. High dropout rates, absenteeism, academic fa,ilure 
and drug usage signal their discontent. \ 

Individuals, regardless of color or race, who have discontinij^d 
their formal education have made a desperate decision. They will ' 
find later that, being neither schooled nor skilled makes them un- 
needed in a dynamic society that responds" ~t6~~t1ie needs of techno-' 
logical changes rather than to individual needs.* School systems 
must recognize these people as a. part of their natural population. 
They require alternative educational approaches which make educa- 
tion meaningful to the leaTrner in his own culture and at his level 
of understanding. The lack of effective program structures to make 
life-time learning desirable and available, the lack of adequate 
publicity supported structures to make post high school, training of 
less than baccalaureate degree available, and the lack of accessi- 



bility and availability of nAn-concepjUia'i''''^T<iTl training for ail 
age groups are prominent educational defTcTfencies of our world , 
today. 

From available information, and based' on the experience at 
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hand, it would appear that the philosophy 'and design of the educa- 
tion reaching American Indians has been, for 'the most part, 
inadequate academically as well as vocationally. The aim and ob- 
jectives of such 3trategies are more often unexplained than active- 
ly supported with adequate resources by proponents. Considering 
that governmental agencies have Kac^ rather direct control over 
both the funding pf occupational education in its seve^^lTlEonns 
and the education of Indians in public and government schools, one 
wonders why career and vocational-technical education was not made 
more fully available to them. It would appear that the concept and 
program fits well the needs of this group, indeed, even better than 
for the population at large which was described by Commissioner 
Marland in the following terms: ' 

A /shockingly high number of unemployed youth are products 
OA the general curriculum and we can expect small improve- 
nt until the general curriculum is ^one away with in ^ 
avor of a system of high school education with but two 
exits — continued education and employm^ent — and nothing 
else. ' s 

> • 

Statistics revealing the number and percent, of unemployed 
Indians and the number and percent who prematurely discontinue 
their educi^tion suggest that educational needs of virtually all 
First Americans can be best met through an occupationally oriented 
education fiZiSLgram. The purpose pf this paper is to emphasize the 
need for^^^^x^er-^^Bdw^t^^oir^a^r^m" 



dimension fQr_-a— group of citizens who have not received the appro- 
priate understanding by governmental agencies. Although there are 
several definitions and descriptions of such programs, the special 
needs of Indian groups^which can be met by' a school based program 
which has the support of the community and other organizations and 
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agencies and relates to industry, perhaps Hoyt*s definition is best 

able to guide this effort* 

The total effort of public education and the community 
. aimed at helpilig individuals to become familiar with 
the values of a work-oriented society, to integrate ^these 
"\?alues into their personal value systems, and to imple- 
ment these values into their lives in such a way that 
work becomes, possible, meaningful and satisfying. 

Career- and vocational education as presented in this paper is 
the term applied to a comprehensive education envisioned for 
American Indian children, youth and adults which focusses upon 
careers. It begins in the first grade *and continues through the 
adult years with educational#activities that blend academic and 
occupational learning concepts into a unified program, i This pro- 
gram then results in preparing people for careers through academic 
preparation for profes'sions and/or vocational skills for effective 
employment. Vocational education is a basic part of the concept 

— ' — — — — e 

of career preparation as perceived for the purposes of this paper. 
Vocational-technical education deals with three broad purposes: to 
prepare each individual for employment, to help the individual 
update and upgrade skills and abilities, and to provide t^raining in 
new occupational areas. 

This career and vocational-technical education provides for a 
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highly individualized form of education which accommodates the 
needs of Indian students and attempts to relate their education to 
their future lifeji^nd career. The acquisition of occupational 
entry level skills is only a part of the objective of the program. 
Effective education for a career goes beyond occupational skills 
to enable students to live a productive and gratifying life. 
The career and vocational-technical education program 
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envisioned here contains a pluralistic structure whose desired out- 
comes necessitate cooperation among all' elements of education as 
well as support from industry and the community. The program must 
give consideration to the local and current situations in areas in 
which there is a conc-entration of Indian population. Emphasis in ' 
this piogram is* placed upon'school-related activities b^sed upon 
the belief that the most comprehensive educational activity can be 
best presented by the school, but the: concept does not 'Tiegate the 
other units in providing cooperative educative experience opportu- 
nities. 

An analysis of historical, philosophical, conceptual and 
thtsuretical literature offers substantiation that the antecedents 
of career and vocational-technical education are well founded. For 
the sake of brevity, reference is made to a limited number of edu- 
cational philosophers'. 

John Dewey contributed to the concept in the early twentieth 

r 

century. He opposed narrow, utilitarian theory or practice of , 
industrial education. In contrast, Dewey contetided that the poten- 
tial for him was to satisfy native tendencies to explore, to'manipti- 
late tools and materials and to construct and create. He Supported, 
the view that occupation education afforded the learner knowledge 
of the industrial world and the fundamental" processes of economic 
life that had previously been conveyed to the young through his ex- 

'n the new home and the community. In essence, Dewey 
believed that industrially oriented education provided workers with 
the opportunity to learn of the social and cultural background of 
their vocation as well as the skills involved. 
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Alfred North Whitehead. stated in 1929 in The Aims of 
Education : 

The anti-rhesis between a technical and a liberal 
education is fallacious. There can be no adequate 
technical education which is not liberal, and no 
liberal .education which is not technical. ... Education • 
should turn out the pupil wixh sometTling- he knows well, 
and^Tnnerthiti g - he can -d o we l l . , — . , 



'in Slums and Suburbs , James ,C6nant recoininended abolishing - 
student classification by labels .such as college prepatory,' voca- 
tional,, oV commercial. Rather, he recommended that counselors 
develop individualized programs for every student emphasizing 
sequences^of courses leading to higher education or marketable 
skills upon graduation. A wide range of vocational and technical 
courses available to students, including adults, as employment con 
ditions changed was a part of the Conant "toncept.. 

When addressing a national conference on the Development of 
Vocational Education Programs for American Indians, Anthropologist 

Anne Smith stated:* 

Our government tried first to exterminate, then isolate, 
and finally remake the ^Indian into ^ second class Anglo 
mold. After 350 years of pressure, however, the Indian 
has still retained much of his cultural identity. The 
answers to the problem of how to treat the Indian educa- 
tionally i6* cultural pluralism. Educators must develop 
an attitude of respect for and sensitivity to all culture 
^and they must give Indians control of their own educational 
destinies. 

At this significant national conference,, the representative^ of th 
BIA conceded the need for a closer relationship, in its schools' 
curriculum between what is taught and what is' to te..encountere^d in 
the world outside of the. classroom. It was also J^eported that 
programs supported by the Manpower Developmejit and Training Act 
have b*een useful, but have experienced problems. At the same 



conference, Mel McCiftchan of the Affirmative Action Division of 
Sandia ^Laboratories su'ggested that more male Indians should be 
employed', that MDT training programs should include upward mobility 
and management, that the changing employment situation should 
receive- greater consij^eration and job development needs attentibn 
if a reasonable employirteat^ after training is expected. 

Recommendations which resulted^ from the conference included: 

1. The development of specific programs for Indians and that 
a special component of the program be the recruitment of 
Indiansjand the development of jobs, 

2. Training and recruitment programs should include orecogni- 
tion of cultural differences. 

3. The ins-ervice human relations training of persons who 
teach Indian students. ^ * <^ ' 

4. Increased representation of Indians on boards, committees 
and councils, increased cooperation between agencies and 
increased coordination among agencies. 



Special Program Considerations 

The Education Amendments of 1972 (P-L.. 92-318) placed increas- 
ed emphasis on the cultural contributions of Indians in the further 
develcjpment of Indian education in a number of ways. As laudible 
as the creation of an Office of Tndian Eeljucation to be headed by a 
Deputy Commissioner may be,, assurances are needed for lay partici^ 
patibn of Indian citizens at the grass-roots level. Although lay 
participation will include citizens who are appointed by the Nation- 
al Advisor}'' Council on Indian Education, local involvement of 
parents of. Indian children, and youth active participation on boards 
"of Education and of tribal representatives will be necessary to 
affect changes in'programs at local levels. The amendments' go far 

in requiring Indian participation in the planning, development, 
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operation and evaluation of programs for First Americans offered in 
public schools. This involvement should be the be^g^ning of some 
creative linkages and effective program developments between public 
schools and Indian groups. 



- Rural Schools 

The roots of American ^Indians are in rural lands. There have 
been substantial population movements which have not been to the 
advantage of the persons moving to the city. The lack of freedom 
and power to impose ones self upon the environmen-t in positive and 
purposreful ways has been labeled psychic isolation. Acute, also, 
are the experiences of those persons ^ho are relocated from reser- 
vations and rural areas into large metropolitan centers. Their new 
situation and requirements are unlike T^revious experiences which 
provided standards of behavior embedded in a mix of history, tradi- 
tion, legend and teligion. 

The inordinate number of Indians who reside' in rural areas , 
suggest that spec^ial attention be given to career education arrange- 
ments for small schools in rural areas. 

Attention is called to efforts conducted by New Mexico State 

I 

.University and Western New Mexico Universitv. Also, Cochise County, 
Arizona, conducted a program which has reorganised voicational edu- 
cation into clusters, expanded -uida^vce and testing, %nd provided 
mobile facilities, work-study activities and the use of computer- 
assisted information retrieval and decision-making facilities 
designed: 

1. To develop a comprehensive program of occupational 
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orientation at the elementary and secondary school 
levels. 

2/ To provide special career guidance services to dis- 
advantaged American school youth in the schools. 

3. To provide a wide range of work experience for students. 

4. To provide special classes for students not previously 
_ enrolled in vocational Education programs. 

5. To provide for intensive occupational guidance and 
counseling to chose students leaving school. 

6. To provide for local support for the various phases of 
the project after termination of Federal assistance. 



|maller Urban Areas 

Indian relationships to local government and local services ^ 
seem bewildering and tenuous. In our small cities, the Indian is 
not popular, he does not draw attention to himself and his needs 
and interests are not -regarded^nd he becomes an invisible man.. 
His presence may not be noted in census reports. The special needs 
and interests important to his emotional, physical and economic 
well being go undetected by city councils; to them he does not 
exist or constitutes no immediate problem. 

The First American becomes the last American to benefit fjom 
governmental services when he moves to the alien environment of the 
city,' The promise of urban life may have been great, but the ex- 
perience for many has been to remain poor in the worst of housing 
with an existence characterized only by desperation and discrimi- 
nation. 

Residential Carp^=»r Development Center 

In those locations where adequate facilities are available and 
where concentrations of First Americans are found, a special 
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residential career development center — Indian developed and Indian 
managed from Indian families — would be a valuable program component. 
This type of undertaking permits a wholistic approach to career 
development. Experience with the Kadera and Roswell employment 
training centers should be realistically evaluated in considering 
this' recommendation. Assuming a positive finding, program dimen- 
sions in the residential center should include general education, 
skill training, family life and community services, health and 
health services, cultural identification activities, economic 
development services and provisions for normal community activities. 
Residential settings permit education in the additional areas of / 
money management, sewing, home care, home planning, food and meal 
management, cons'imer education, personal grooming and physical 
fitness. Further concentration on the family as an -institution 
possible by family unit counseling which permits counselors to co- 
ordinate each family member's activities with the entire program. 

Should a residential Program be developed, it is recommended 
that the average amount of/time to be spent in a program by a family 
be one vear.^ Upon com^etion of the program, employment shoul^d Be 
guaranteed and assistance provided for placement in jobs for which 
program participants were trained. If necessary, assistance in re- 
locating to the place of a new job should be provided in a manner 
similar to that currently provided by the . BIAj^^^^Oifce families are 
relocated, follow-up shobld be provided to evaluate the success of 
the education received and the program in general as well as make 
known other 'services which may be useful to the relocated family. 
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Development and Coordination of Curriculxnn Laboratory 

Plans should be made early in the life of the program to maxi- 
mize resources Xor curriculum development and program coordination 
for this special group to be served. It is presumed that plans have 
been made for the establishment of a curriculum laboratory in career 
and vocational education especially for this program as has been 
developed by the twenty-five or more progressive state departments 
of eS^cation for their occupational education program. 

A curriculum laboratory serves several purposes, but a special 
and Qverriding aim of the one envisioned here is that of a career 
development program designed for American Indian students to assure 

♦ 

its responsiveness to their unique needs. In addition, a career and 
vocational curriculum laboratory for First American education should 
serve the following funetions: 

1. The development, diffusion, and dissemination of curriculum 

2. The coordination of curriculum effort with developments in 
educational technology and systems "of delivery and admini- 
strative 

3. The provision for insen^ice training of educational 
personnpl in adapting to and usinj> career and vocational 
curriculum materials with First Americans. 

These functions should be performed in close liaison with curri- 
culum-related and educational agencies. Such groups and agencies 
include but are not limited to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and its 
sub-agencies, State Departments o( Education and their sub-agencies 
(vo'cational education, career education, teacher education, educa- 
tion for the handicapped, etc.) Division of Adult and Vocational 
Education (USOE), Department of Labor, etc. 

Appropriate consideration should be given to.tKe personnel 
space and facility needs of the curriculum laboratory so as jiot to 
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handicap the potential of this vital dimension to the fledging 
program. Without proper support of a curriculum laboratory, the 
program could betorae sterile in its ability to produce results and 
•neither the program nor the laboratory will archieve desired ob- 
jectives; . 

Assuming a modicum of coordination within the Office of Edu- * 
cation, it seems possible to fund the proposed career and vocational 

) 

curriculum laboratory for First Americans from currently authorized 
resources outside the progr-am in question. It would perhaps require 
special consideration. It is known that in fitical 1972, the Office 
of Education announced grant awards to states for the purposes of: 

1. Improving the capabilities of State curriculum laboratories 
to operate as curriculum management centers and 

2. Re^-orient efforts toward curriculum development and 
management in career education. 

If an interpretation of the law could be made defining First 

American Education as a special group to be served by funding as a 

**state," or if the Office of Education has discretionary funds that 

may be used for this purpose, the limited resources authorized for 

.First American Education could be augmented for this important 

purpos^ 

To assure initial viability and continued effectiveness of the 
curri(!Ulum laboratory, it should become a participating member o.f 
the Curriculum Coordination Council established in 19 73. The Coun- 
cil membership includes the Chief of the Curriculum Development 
Branch, Division of Vocational Education Research, Office of Edu- 
cation, and the directors of the federally funded curriculum 
centers. The Curriculum Coordination Council was established to 
establish a network to assure the sharing of information and to 
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avoid duplication of efforts. The specific purposes are: 

1. To provide a mechanism for the sharing of information on 
curriculum materials and availability and other develop- 
ment. 

2. ' To develop and recommend guidelines for curriculum and 

curriculum development with the ultimate goal of increas- 
ing the effectiveness of curriculum materials and enhanc- 
ing their transportability. 

3. To establish and maintain a system for determining curri- 
» culum needs in vocational-technical education and report- 
\ ing conclusions to the field. 

/ ' Y- coordinate activities in curriculum development, dis- 

semination, and utilization with the aim of avoiding 
unwarranted duplication, enhancing quality of effort, in- 
creasing the transportability of curriculum materials, 
and improving the acceptance and use of curriculum 
materials. 

5. To report these currlculur. coordination efforts to the 
field. 

The new program. should become an integral part of this net- 
work in curriculum development. The benefits to the program would 
be further enhanced by sharing in the soon-to-be-developed guide- 
lines for curricula and cut*riculum development later this year. 



Relationship of Career Counseling and Curriculum 

The career counseling approach that would seem to hold the 
most fruitful rasults with American Indians would be one that con-- 
siders Native American Cultur^^^Career counseling activities should 
be personalized to the extent possible and seek to provide .educa- 
tional experiences which prepare First Americans for job entry and 
advancement in a variety af related areas. To do so effectively, 
the curriculum should stress the importance of values and attitudes 
and include content and methods that help the students, regardless 
of age, to understand his or her potential in terms o^^reer 
development through educational, training opporttmtti^ that are 



open to him or her. 

The abov-^^^position is supported by the Vocational Education^ 
Air^ndments of 1968 which emphasized the relationship between voca- 
tional education and guidance and gave stimulus to a more humanized 
vocational curriculum. Vocational* educators including Sw^nson^ 
Nelson and Meyers stressed the desirability of an "academic mar- 
riage" between .vocational education and guidance when they stated: 

Tlie unique and dual purpose of the educational curriculum ^ 
is to produce satisfied and satisfactory workers, a condition 
which improves job productivity and occupational tenure,.. 
Accordingly, curriculum planning should provide for adequate 
guidance of the learner's vocational development. The re- 
■sulting curriculum should allow students to learn h^W— to make 
intelligent vocational choices based on realistip/occupational 
images and self-uAderstanding. 

A good occupational experience program goes beyond the 
development oi technical skills and knowledge. It includes 
f ' the> learning of competencies dealing with occiipation-al ad- 
I justment-the matter of distinguishing what jEactors' $.n a work 
j environment the worker cannot control and those he can marvi- ■ 
I pulate for his purposes. It also includes a large measure of 
' inves tigativei learning dealing with the nature and suitabili- 
ty of jobs and occupations as they relate to the learner's 
attrifiutes, interests, strengths, and weaknesses . 

There is a reciprocal relatiohship between the vocational- 
technical curriculum and career guidance that needs to be articu- 
lated in practice. By utilizing the principles of career education, 
from a common cOre of gxoup activity, individual s tudent^9--^n be 
gMjled toward the acquisition of knowledge, a new concept of self, 
and vocational competence in a variety of ways, largely determined 
by each person's characteristics and initiative. 

The curriculum for vocational- technical and career educatioji 

programs should reflect the following factors: 

J 1. An understanding of human growth and development, the 

problems and pr^'^esses of, adjustment and the needs of 
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the individual as he or she goes through those processes; 
2* An understanding* of psyciiological or affective education 

in all educational activity; 
3. An understanding and skills in promoting desirable human 

relationships; ^and 
4/ Training in the assessment of individual characteristics 
and his or h'er skills in relating -these assessments to 
.the development of the* individual' s potential. 




The Cluster Organization of Curriculum 



Vocational and teqhnical ejiucation is undergoing a period of 
redefinition that .has a direct influence on the curriculum and the ^ 
breadth and depth and scope of the content that is offered t;o a 
wide range of student groups. One of the most noteworthy develop- 
ments of the recent past is the variety of attempts to provide 

V \ 
curriculum offerings that are mucK^^oader than the traditional 

> ^ 

positions that cafled'TBr-Mghl^L^pejiialized curriculum leading to 
the development of some stage of craf tmanship. Career dev^elopmentr- 
has been extended into the elementary grades, creating an awareness 
of employment as a normal part of life for. most students, as com- 
pared to vocational education as a concept, there h6s been the wide 
spread wWtrlllzatioT^^ approach to the organization of 

* 

^ -'1 

content and instruction. 

The education programs Operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs have not kept pace with the developments in career develop- 
ment programs. Pupil Personnel Services Branch has recently con- 
sidered the merits of career awareness as an appropriate dimension 
of' its activities. Only the initial steps are being taken at this 
time, but career awareness should be an integral part of a voca- 
tional education program for First Americans. . It should infuse 
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content about careers into all subject areas. ' 

The Cluster c^icept of occupational training, which got its 
major initial .attention in the mid 1960's differs from conventional 
organizational approaches both in scope and depth. The typical 
vocational educatioiv program of the i960 decade and tTfef ore is found 
at the secondary level and is designed^ to prepare the student for a 
specific occupation. The clustering of career tr4ining activities 
provides the student with early ^w^reness and expj^oratory learning 
opportunities culininating in the development of job entry competen- 
cies for several occupation^ found in a cluster such as i cons truction 
as contrasted with masonry, plumbing and carpentry. The /cluster 
approach does not purport to produce a highly skilled craftsman, ' 
but a person who is ready for employment in any one of several jobs. 

Mal^y defined the cluster concept as a form of vocational edu- 
cation directed toward the preparation of individuals for entrance 



into a spectrum o f o c cup^l u iiy-7 — T-ha— ocrur^Atlo ns selecte d for a 



spectrum of cluster are those found to require the same proficiencies 

in a number of areas, namely measurement, communications, science, 

skill and mathematics. 

The U. S. Office of Education has developed a cluster scheme , 

which consists of 15 career clusters, which are: 

Construction Occupations Cluster 
Manufacturing Occupations Cluster 
Transportation Occupations Clus^ter 

Agri-Business and Natural Resources Occupations> Cluster , 
Marine Science Occupations Cluster 
Environmental Occupations Cluster 
Business and Office Occupations Cluster 
Marketing and Distribution Occupations Cl-uster 
Communications and Media Occupations Cluster ^ • 

Hospitality and Recreation Occupations Cluster 
Personal Service Occupations Cluster - ^ 
Public Services Occupations Cluster 
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Health Occupations Cluster 

Consumer and Homemaking Occupations Cluster 

Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations Cluster 

The.Office of Education has further refined the 15 career 

clusters by dividing them into a number of sub-clusters and more 

discrete functions at increasing levels of specificity. ^ 



Curriculum Validation 

To be certain that the educational experiences which comprise ^ 
the technical and career education curriculum provided for First 
Americans, are relevant, ttiey should be validated. Validation is 
only, one of many aspects of the complex process of curriculum 
development in vocationajr'^d technical education, but it is a per- 
vasive aspect of that process. The reason for this is that vali- 
dation measurements are taken at more than one step irr the process 
and for more than one reason. 
^^"^^ ^r oiib'a ch~slIg"g^^T^^tTrt valtdattun IB. tnor^^ ttran trtiH process^ trf — - 

examining the accuracy of a specific predictioil or inference from 

j 

a test score: validation means "to demonstrate tlie worth of." To 

/ 

jf 

""validate is to investigate the success of the educational experi- 
ence* Validation in vocational-technical curriculum design requires 
the designer to be somewhere on the continuum between empiricist and ^ 
impressionist. Formal objective procedures should be weighed a- 

•gainst informal judgment in all validation efforts. 

* A major requirement for assuring validated curriculum materi- 
als is that some type* of systems approach or model be used in the 
development of the purriculum and its components. System, as used 
here, may be defined as the strycture or organization of an orderly 
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whole, clearly showing the interrelationships of the parts Jtoi each 
other and to' the, whole itself. - ' , ^ 

I 

As applied to a process (and curriculum d^6velopment involves 
a step-by-step process), the use of the systems approach implies 
comprehensiveness of steps as well as interdependence of ,' stages, . 
components, and concepts. Systems analysis techniques e|iable the 
designer to do a better job of selecting the stage of the program 
operation he must validate. That is to say, they help him identify 
the relevant curriculum components with the outcome changes being 
measured. 

The use of such an approach assures that all necessary assess- 
ments will be made. While there are many systems approaches, basic 
features to them which^ in effect, jt^nd to validate the* process 



are: 



1. Job sepecif ication or analysis 

2. Specification of objectives 

3. Development of preliminary curriculum system design 



4. A cycle of development, test, revise ana retest 

5. Implementation and field testing the curriculum system 

6. Follow-up J^nd evaluation. / 

The curriculuin is a sequence of learning experiences that 
processes from the simple to the complex. Tlie sequence is (1) res- 
ponses and' associations , (2) verbal ai>d motor chains, (3) discrimi- 
nations, (4) concepts, (5)^ principles , and (6) problem solving pro- 
cesses. Inherent in the sequence are the les^onaf, modules and 
units of instruction. Terminal objectives "^must be stated so that 
validation measures contribute to the overall evaluation and ? 
accountability. The application of validation measures does not 
allow wide fluctuation in attainment of .objectives ; neither do they 
bring about, perfect stability. . Th'ey do help to contr5)l the 
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achiBvement of objectives. 

Presented here as a model is^ the 12-step process developed by 



Butler. 

1. Feasibility Study 



2. Task analysis 



3. Development of 
. traipihg objectives 



4. Development of 
criterion tests 



5. Validation of the 
criterion test 



6. Validation of 

training objeoti^s 



7. Development of 

learning sequence 
and structure 



This step requi-res'an analysis of trends 
in job markets and occupational patterns; 
trends in economic, business, agriculture 
al, and industrial expansion; types of 
jobs and worker competencies needed; 
availability. of training programs and 
facilities, their costs; and other rele- 
vant factors. 

After it has been decided that the. pro- 
gram is^ needed, an occupational or job 
analysis is conducted to determine skills 
and knowledge required, kinds and level 
of performances demanded by the job, etc 
The designer prepares explicit statements 
about what a student must be able to do 
upon the completion of the training pro- 
gram—conditions and standards of his 
performance, etc. Both terminal objec- 
tives (unit, course, or program) and. 
interim or enabling objectives - (lesson, 
activity or module) are specified* 
Criterion tests are used in the early 
stages of 'tihe curriculum design to deter- 
mine validity o£ the objectives and later 
^ Wh"eiF perioxflt^ summative evaluations of 
the entire course or training progrW." 
This step is accomplished tfy administer- 
ing the test to an untrained, unskilled 
group and to a trained, skilled group, 
and correlating the scores to obtain 
validity and reliability" coefficients. 
The analysis' is conducted to improve the 
test as a measuring instrument. This is 
one of^the most important steps in the 
validation process. 

The test should co.ntain at least one item 
for each objective, and possibly not more 
than five items for each objective, other 
wise it' becomes too long for practical 
purposes. Validating the test (Step 5) 
and validating training objectives can be 
^accomplished concurrently, provided the 
test items are not at fault. 
This step is carried out in accordance 
.yith the duties, tasks and activities pro 
Vided in the job-task analysis. Activi- 
ties, ta^ks, :and duties are structured 
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8. Development of 
learning strategies- 

9. ' Development of 

instructional units 



10. Validation of 
learning units 



11. , Implementing and 
field. testing the' 
system 



12. Follow-up of 
graduates 



♦ . ^\ 

(and learned) in both a vertical and 
horizontal sequence. The. learning of 
one is dependent on mastering those 
that precede it. Most curriculum ex- 
perts recognize that sequencing must be 
handled with a great deal of flexibility. 
The objectives and learning styles of 
students are the prime determinants in 
developing learning strategies. 
A test model of the instructional system 
is produced. The curriculum system, 
development plan and the instructor's 
manual or guide are needed. The system 
development" plan includes the task 
analysis summary forms; validated ob- 
jectives in validated sequence supported 
by. a summary of the vali.dation data, 
validated criterion test items in vali- 
dated sequence supported by a summary of 
validation data; an outline of instruc- 
tj-onal strategics with associated content 
(objective^) identified.; and production 
and testing plans for the system. The 
design and format of the individual learn- 
ing units should contain the porformance 
objectives; 'the knowledge arid skills to 
be acquired, 'a list of tools, equipment, 
supplies, and references needed for the 
unit; a learning activity guide; interim 
progress checks and student self- 
evaluations; and an instrument to serve 
as a pre-test and/or post-test for- 
evaluations by „the instructor. 
Each uniC is tested and revised until 85 
percent of trainees in the sample reach 
the criterion. Revision may require re- , 
sequencing and adoption of n^w learning 
strategies. 

This step \s carried out under actual 
classroom conditions. The instructor's 
role is established at this point .and the 
instructor's manual developed. Field 
testing is 'the final phase of the systems 
development process. This means that the 
program is monitored, evaluated and rer ^ 
vised cpntinuously as long as it is in 
' operation. A more appropriate term for 
this phase may be -system institutionali- 
zation. 

At this point, guidance and placement are 
brought, into pl^y, and planning for 
follow-up at -one, three,- five and te^ 
year intervals can be started. Data) ob- 
tained on occupational patterns, changes 
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in needed competencies, job adjustment 
pro1)leras, and work satisfaction indexes- 
all can used to improve the instruc- 



tional system-* ^ , 



A Program of Career and Vocational-Tech nical Education 

The career and vocational-technical education program proposed 

4 ^ 
<^ • 

here is a school-based model modified to receive the support, when 
feasible, from the employer implied in the employer-based concept, 

•from the community implied in the community-based concept, from"'the 
family implied in the residential-based concept. This approach 

'maximizes the potential of the school-based model and extends the 
greatest possible benefits of educational activities to the persons 
receivi\ig the education. It seeks to develop in students a com- 
prehensiATf awareness of career options ; a concept of self which is 
in keepingVith the work-oriented society; attitudes about work, 
school and s\ciety resulting for successful experiences and the 
ability to entW employment in an acceptable occupational area or 
to continue education at a higher level. 

Program Concept 

• The program concept piiovides for the infusion of career 
' development objectives into a comprehensive K-I4 educational pro- 
grams. This broadened time-frame permits students to become more 
intimately involved with and prepared to^ take advantage of the* wide 
variety of career opporturiities through school-related and support- 
ive experiences. The infusion must be administered effectively to 
insure that every student receives an education which integrates 
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his academic skills, social developtnent and career preparation so 
that after completing the program, or steps in it, his options are 
open to enter the labor market in a productive career or pursue 
further education. StudentSsare to be provided a continuing aware- 
ness of educational choices for career planning which willl lead to 
productive and contributing citizens. 

Extensive guidance and counseling activities are essential 
elements in this concept to the development of self-awareness, self- 
confidence, and mature attitudes. Further, the more traditional 
vocational guidance activities such as the matching of interests 
and abilities against career potentials are not less important in 
this concept than with other approaches. 

Obviously, the level of difficulty and breadth information is 
related to the age and development of. the student. Units of in- 
struction should be approached at diiferent grade levels. Elemen- 
tary students should study a wide range of jobs* in society and 
their role and requirements. Junior high students should be pro- 
vided opportunities to explore several clusters of occupations 
through experiences and observations in the community and industry 
as well as through classroom instruction. vSenior high students 
should be given opportunities to exercise individual initiative in 
the pursuit of their selected occupational areas through job pre- 
paration for 'entry into work or for post-secondary education. 

The program structure is pluralistic in learning activities 
and* procedures and provides for the necessary cooperation among all 
elements of education as well 'as among the related industry and 
community dimensions. The concept of self which is in keeping with 
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a work oriented society Is important to the development of 



positive attitudes toward work, and satisfaction with successful- 
experiences • Understandings of the relationships between employ- 
ment and education, and the development of self-respect, self- 
reliance, perserverance, initiative and resourcefulness are desired 
program outcomes. > 

Program Assumptions and Objectives 

The assumptions of objectives upon which programs are based 
represent philosophical expressions. In conceiving a comprehensive 
program of career and vocational-technical education for American 
Indians, the following assumptions and objectives guided the plan- 



ning. 



1. Qualified American Indians will share in the governance,- 
planning and administration of career and vocational 
programs for American Indians . 

2. A complete program must provide opportunities for the 
youth and adul1:s to participate in meaningful occupational 
exploration and choice, pre-employment occupational pre- 

. paration to job-entry level competencies, inservice »train- 
, ing for upgrading and promotion, both pre and inservice 
* retraining as the nature of the labor force and occupa- 
tional requirements change, guidance and employment coun- 
seling, basic and genera], education for beginning and 
improved educational skills, becoming a more effective 
family member and homemaker, and cultural and avocational 
pursuits as part of a full* and worthwhile life., 
3» A basic assumption and requirement is that career and 
vocational technical education is an' integral part of a 
comprehensive and complete educational system. 

4. Unemployment and un<fer employment are most often directly 
related to '^employability" af which general and occupa- 
tional education are major elements. 

5. There' will be developed a comprehensive integrated co- 
ordinated program of gen'exfal ^education, occupational ex- 

^ploration and guidance, and vocational-technical, education 
for youth and adults. It-should result' in a meaningful 

'fusion of academic and occupational educational activities 

6. A complete, or adequate, program will be developed that 
includes a) guidance services, including .career orienta- 
tion and vocational guidance as an integral component; b)- 
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exploratipn of the world of work; c) vocational-technical 
education; and'd) initial job placement arrangements. 
Existing courses and programs should be modified "to im- 
prove the attitudes, skills, and knowledge of all school 
personnel with respect to vocational education. 

7. Related to occupational choice is the foundation for a 
successful adult work life. Acquaintance with and under- 
standing of the broad world of work can only be developed 
over a perio'd of time. All students must be given the 
opportunity to explore their capabilities so that they 
make meaningful decisions concerning their choice of a 
life's work. 

8. Job placement and follow-up capatbilities will be fully 
developed. 

The performance objectives in careers are designed to intro- 
duce polarity toward career development throughout the school pro- 
gram. 

The 8 basic elements 'are: . 

1. Self awareness that leads to self-identity 
./ 2. > Educational awareness which leads to educational identity 

3. Ca^eer^ awareness that leads to career identity 

4. Economic awareness which leads to economic understandings 
-5. Appreciations and attitudes which lead to self and social 

fulfillment 

6. Decision-making skills' which lead to career decisions 

7. Skill awareness and beginning competence which lead to 
employment skills 

8. Employability skills which lead to career .placement 

Teachers in the" program will develop goal statements suitable 
to the units taught, "iocal situation, and grade level. 



Pr_ogr^in MeasureTnent 

Programs leading the development of careers should have 
measur'able objectives. With measurable objectives for instructional 
programs, 'it is possible to determine the progress in programs as 
well as provide instruction in effective and efficient way. Meas- 
urement in career education, and more precisely in the vocational 
and technical courses, lends itself to criterion-referenced 



standards as contrasted -with norm-tef erences devices.^ Norm- 
referenced tests are used in to measure student performance as com- 
« 

pared to the performance of other students. Criterion-referenced 
tests measures students' status against an established standard of 
performance. The measurement of curricufilm results against speci- 
fic performance standards is consistent and is compatible with the 
concept of career education. 

It is perhaps in this arrangement and context that career ex- 
ploration Is best achieved. Through the study of the cbmmunity 
and job-relatedv activities in natural situations, students gain the 
most realistic possible view .of the work in a cluster of occupations 
and in a series of life situations. 

Career Exploration 

The involvement of potential employers, industry, and public 
agencies in cooperative relationships as an integral part of occu- 
pationally related program will be beneficial. The purpose of 
seeking the cooperation and assistance of these areas is to in- 
crease the relevance of education to the employment .situation in the 
most realistic manner. Community participation in this manner 
broadens the base of the program by encouraging public and private 
employers to become actively involved in it. The result of a well 
planned, cooi:dinated and executed community based activities will 
be an extension of the classroom into the community. 

Job visitation is a primary means through which students, may 
develop understanding, appreciation, and attitudes useful in making 
career choices- Study and observation of careers And the program 
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should be comprehensive in its use of individual and group counsel- 

ing and .observation and field trips^which: 

Ervfourage critical appraisal of jobs througH "direct 
observation 

Provide students with a knowledge of what a job is like 
through direct observation 

Expand the vocational horizon of students by providing a 
* variety of work observation experiences 
Provide real, role models 

Establish communication between students and workers 
Provide students with factual, accurate, and up-to-date 
information about jobs present and future 
Provide a netting where students may test their current 
'career-- aspirations through direcL ob^iervation 
Create an awareness among students of the rapidly changing 
work world and the resultant implications of career 
planning. 



Jilementary Level Objectives 

The' sequence of career education activities for elementary 
school children rely heavily upon vocational guidance and should 
be guided by objectives such as: 

1. Introduce the student to the woifld of work and career 
opportunities . 

2. Establish and hold the relationship of career education 
to academic content 

3. Develop, through exploration, a self-realization related 
to abilities and interest for future career selection 

A. To provide a wide range of career, .knowledge experiences 

5. To develop a desirable attitude to\^ard the pTocess of 
career choice * 

6. Encourage the student to understand that Career selection 
is related to the need and abilities»of the individual 

7. Develop an understanding and apprecijBtion of the inter- 
relationship of the various careers in the world of work 

8. To develop learning, experiences which actively involve 
the students in grades five to seven in processes which 
are useful in making career choices 

9. To develop materials and techniques which enable coun- 
selors to {Participate with the students and teachers in 
joint activities 

10. To access students* interest in careers and guide them 
toward greater understanding of the process of career 
selection. 
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Junior High Level Objectives 

During the junior high years students should be provided 
guidance, information, and opportunity for able exploration of 
clusters of jobs to gairt an understanding of clusters and jobs of 
specific interest which /Vill be of value in making career choices. 
A wide variety and ran^ of manipulative experiences, field trips, 
observations, and cognitive inf orraatio^should be included' in the^ 
career and vocational- technical education program for junior high 
students. Presented here are program objectives that have been 
recognized as having merit and sustaining valu^ for this age group. 

1. To develop an understanding of career development as a 
process of relating "self to occupations, 

2. To guide students to discover through interesting and 
meaningful activities that planning for career choices is 
an ongoing process, 

3. To provide students with knowledge and experiences of the 
changing employment patterns and opportunities, 

4. To develop an apprecjtation of human satisfaction found in 
work, • 

5. To develop positive attitudes toward effective employment 
and contemporary society, i 

6. To develop an understanding of the economics of employ- 
ment and to gain a knowledge of the major occupational 
fields, 

7. To guide students" in ability to appraise interests and 
aptitudes in terms of job clusters as they explore a. 
variety of career opportunities, 

8. To develop an understanding and appreciation for the basic 
processes of production, processing and distribution in 
the American economy, ^ 

9. To' develop an understanding and appreciation of employer s 
expectations, viewpoints and requirements, 

10. To develop an linderstanding of the -importance of career 
development opportunities offered in schools, industry 
and governmental agencies. 



Senior High Level Objectives 

It is* axiomatic that secondary schools are preparatory 
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iyistitutions for "all students. The career and vocational-technical 
curriculum of the senior high school should provide for the selec- 
tion and study of job clusters for career pursuits and skill train- 
ing sufficient for the successful employment in the chosen career 
cluster. As in the case of elementary and junior high school pro- 
grams, ft^fidance in understanding self, potentials and social rer 
lationsh\^ps are important considerations at the secondary level. 
At the high school level consideratipn should given to tying 
together test results such as General Aptitude Test Battery (GATE) 
and career exploration. This arrangement could be developed on 
the basic philosophy that every student should have the greatest 
opportunity for occupational education with the individual's gdals, 
interests, aptitudes and needs given appropriate attention. 

The specific objectives for high school programs of career and 
vocational technical education presented here for First Americans 
are typical of programs that ^have provjen successful. 

1. To create an awareness of occupations and their value to 
individ^ual and national interests,. 

2. To assist students- in developing a desirable littitude 
toward caAreer preparation, 

3. To bring to the attention of sfb^ents occupational trends 
and future needs, ^ 

4. To assist students in evaluating and coordinating interests 
and abilities with realistic occupational goals, 

5. To assist- students in a variety of experiences in the 
development of appropriate individualized career plan which 
best suits their interest and abilities, 

6,, ,To permit students to participate in the class management 
and decision-making process, 

7. To develop understandings, appreciation and attitudes 
appropriate to- the selected job cluster(s), 

8. To develop skills* essential to effective job entry, 

9. To develop effective understandings of realistic options 
for career development through continued educational devel- 
opment and/or experience, 

10. To make program provisions for plac^^ment and follow-up of 
all students. 
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~ . ^Adult Level Objectives 

Appropriate provision's should be made for the career develop 
.^ment of persons who have dropped out of school for those who are 
beyPnd the normal secondary school age. Specific local program 
goals should , include career-oriented educa'tional activities for out- 
of-school youth and adults, who, for a variety of reasons, do not 
participate in regular school programs or who want additional learn- 
ing opportunities. 

Mass media may be useful to attract the attention of the out- 
of-school youth and adults to the program. Once adults are moti- 
vated through the mass media, agencies and programs must be set up 
that can handle the needs of these adults. These needs include 
central screening, counseling, training, and placement. These nec- 
essitate working with employers and other national/regional/and ' 
local orgainzations which will participate irv the guidance and 
operation of the program. 

The needs of drc^outs and adults will best be met by a compre- 
hensive career-orfented program centered on individualized learning 
activities. This program dimension should be strongly supported by 
well-staffed career development centers located in the community 
which provide tutorial, testing, and referral services aimed at 
identifying and developing students' career goals. Students who 
comprise this group should be permitted to drop in and out on a 
free choice basis. A close liaison between educati^ and ^indtistry 
must be kept if community-based activities are to be kept -abreast 
of new developments. ^ 

The objectives for adult out of school youth are: ' , 
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1. - To pr^gvi^e specialized training to develop effdctivp 

eraployability through increased skills, 

2. To^develop within trainees the value of the dignity, 
importance and interdependence of types of work and 
.skills, ' ' . * ' 

3. To help trainees gain first hand knowledge, understanding 
and appreciation of the changing employment pattern and 
opportunities , 

4. To provide career guidance services that develop a* 
positive attitude toward self and dignity that comes with 
successful employment , 

5. To provide intensive skill development activities for 
those trainees who have not been previously enrolled in 
adult education programs and who terminated their formal 
education before graduation, 

6. To effectively place trainees in jobs or job clusters 
for which they were trained, 

"7, To provide retraining in skills appropriate to work that 
has long-t^rm possibilities, , * 

8. *To conduct job development activities with business and 

industry in career areas with a future, 

9. To mainta4.n follow-up activities for the benefit of 
trainees, 

10. To modify the program to the changing needs and interests 
of trainees. 



Indian g^npower Delivery System 
^ It would appear that part of the problem lies in the limited 

4 

resources allocated and dedicated to programs for Indians and the 

remedial nature of the objectives of these programs. The breadth 

♦ 

of the concept of these programs has been ihadequate to provide 
solutions to manpower development problems in terms of effective 
employment for a substantative proportion of Indians. The percent- 
age of unemployed and underemployed First Americans remains higher 
than other groups in the labor force. The concept of training as 
contrasted with education may be a significant part of the reasons 
why American Indians have not responded as have other groups. The 
^suggestion here is that appropriate consideration has not been given 
to the cultural and intracultural differences, bicyltural forces, 
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social development and general educational needs. 

• aur national leadership has given philosophical support to the 

idea of manpower, career and adult dev.elopment concepts. President 

Nixon in his August 11, 1969 messa.ge to the Congress said: 

A measure of the greatness of "a powerful nation- is the 
character of life it creates for those who are powerless 
to make ends meet . . • manpower training is a basic 
bridge to work for poor people, especially people with 
* • limited- education, low skills and limited job experience. • 
- Manpower training programs can provide this: bridge for 
many of our poor. 

It is obvious that the desire of the Administration to train ^ 
the working poor is great but 'the depressing aspect, at least for 
the professional educator, lies in th^e narrowness of^ the concept,^ 
An oversimplification appears to be that the work* ethic will pro- ^ 
vide the drive to 'raise a non-productivfe member of .society to'a , 
productive one and that gradually but surely the,fo'r1:es of depri- 
vation will give way because of the working class status so attain- 
ed. As noble as this objective appears on the surface, there is 
substantial evidence -that training in itself is too narrow a concept 
to produce the medication needed to solve the social ills of today's 
society. Education implies an enlightened citizenry; part of which 
is' their enlightenment about work and jobs. Career- and vocational- 
technical education is education for work at- its best in preparing 
disadvantaged members of subdominant cultures to cope with today's 

complex society. ' ' 

This is not to argue against remedial programs as "a part of a 
^strategy for the development of Indians, but rather to suppojt a 
full, range of student personnel services for both youths and adults 
in terms of individual neecfs. The public schools sh6uld offer _ 
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ptiCOBational counselling and testing, a basic education for adults 
whose earlier education failed, some outreach to find the. under- * 
motivated, health services, legal aid services day care for pre- 
school children, transportation assistances, and other services 
necessary to assure that individuals can achieve the necessary edu- 
cation for success in work will be needed. 

The BIA's education program does not include a well-developed 

r 

career development program. A career-related activity conducted, 
by the BIA that shows promise is a series of Career Guidance 
Institutes that are locally designed and operated educational pro- 
grams which' bring together educators and businessmen and women to 
identify current and future career ^opportunities for students and 
to explore the. requirements and preparation needed for these same 
careers. The Career Guidance Institutes receive supplementary 
support from the National Alliance of Businessmen which tends .to^ 
respond to criticism that BIA programs need a closer liaison with\ 
the world' -of, work; , - 

The goals of .the institute arte: . 

1. To upgrade existing career guidance programs so that 
teachers counselors and administrators will have know- 
ledge, skills, and attitudes needed' to assist^students 

in embarking upon a realistic career goal-setting process 

2. To increase educator awareness of private sector career 
opportunities available to high school graduates, \ 

' 3. To make'eclucators aware of the need to match the career 
interest of tn-school youth with the job requirements of 
private^sector ^^mployers, 
4. >To correlate preparation requirements and cur'riculuin with 
student career choices and job requirements, < 
^5. To expand the tole of the teachers in classroom career 
counseling), ^ " 

y Manpower Development Urban Problems 



-National leldership apptoached manpower .development of 
American Indians by the establishment of National Indian Manpower 
Task Force in 1970. This was a response to Indian leadership which 
sought to increase opportunity for ''self-determination. The Task 
Force recommended specific steps toward Indian involve^ment in the 
development of jnanpower pol-icies designed to sei^^^^^ needs of * 
First Americans. 

4 

A major problem identified by the Task Force was that Indians 
in urban areas ^ ususally constitute the smallest disadvantaged mi- 
nority group in the local population. Contrary to popular miscon- 
ception, the responsibility of the Bureau of Indian Affaris does 
not, generally, extend to Indians who have left their reservation. 
Yet, this misconception is often a factor in dept>iving Indians in 
urban areas of the opportunity to benefit from programs, designed fcTr 
disadvantaged groups in the general population. Indiaris^ living in 
urban areas are faced ^%th a series of harsh emplpyability problems. 
While many of these problems are also experienced by other segments 
of the population, some are uhique to the Indian. For most Indians, 
the language spoken in .their reservation home- is* that of their 
tribe, and English is a second language. Wlien Indian people migrate 
from the reservation^^' they have difficulity with English conceptual- 
izations, both verbal and written. 

Because of cultural and environmental differences, a majority - 
of Indian people are not oriented to the work^world *an<l the. inter- 
personal "politics" of employment'. Indian people are ill-prepared 
to deal with the pressures and mechanics of .day-to-day living in the 
cities (finding jpBs, housing, recreat-ional faciliticg^, supportive 



services / etc. ) • Consequently, there is a natural reluctance , to 
mingle with persons of a different culture and background. Not 
knowing about available recreational facilities or where other 
Indians may be located, and having recently arrived in a Strang^, 
lonesome environment, causes some Indian people to seek undesirable 
emotional reinforcements. 

It should be recognized that manpower programs have been'struc- 
tured for disadvantaged persons in urban areas with the primary 
target population being blacks: Over the years, many of these pro- 
grams have come under black control. Conceptually and operationally, 
these programs were aimed at persons who i^ere members of an urban 
subculture and not designed for American Indians from a rural back- 
ground and who have a distinct culture. 

The National Indian Manpower Task Force stated its concern for - 
the existing manpoweij delivery system in these terms: 

1. Most urban manpower programs and some rural programs are 
planned, funded, structured and ijiandged with no regard 
for potential Indian participants. 

2. Existing urban manpower programs are dominated by white and 
non-Indian minority groups, none of whom are aware of, or 
sensitive to , Indian problems.' ^Seldom are there Indians 
on the staff or aiftong the trainees in these programs to 
whom Indian trairiees or j'ob applicants can relate. ^ As a 
result, Indian people avoid vao^t urban manpower programs. 

4.. 3. With very few exceptions, the existing manpower system, 
controlled by mon-Indians , has made -no effort to locate, 
identify, perform any type of outreach among those Indians 

, in off-reservation areas. Oi|treach is one of the most 

vital functionS'^O'f urban manpower programs. 



Manpower programs for First Americans must recognize the cultur- 
al aspects of Indians and tribes, and so f^r as possible, the trains 
^ing-^d-^dminisjtraJtiojti cgmpone^^^^ be staffed by^Indians.^ f\ 

is iv^ keeping with manpower development philosophy, and career and 
vocational-technical education concepts that priority be given to 



/ 
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the maximum possible employment and training of Indian staff for 
pragrams dealing with Indian people. 

i ' ' • * * • ^ 

Planning, Structuring and Funding of Manpower Programs 

for First Americans 

There is need for more effective coordination of planning and 
execution of career development programs--career and vocational- 
technical education, manpower development and other skill training 
programs — that are designed to serve the Indian people. Increased 
flexibility to permit effective contractual arrangements would be 
desirable. *To make manpower development activities more readily 
available to Indian people, it seems obvious* that additional funds 
are needed. One recommended approach would be to centralize the 

coordination of career development activities in the Office of Edu- 

• /'I 

cation and draw upon resources from the several agencies that have 

• ♦ 

legislated authority and funds (Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of Health, Educati6n and Welfare). 

Tihe need for increased coordirtat ion of current manpower pro- 
grams is not limited to those tfyat arc desi^necj specifically fon 
Indians. Writiog in the October, )973, issue of ALERT, the Arizona 

¥ J 

Superintendent of Public InstructiJ^n stated: 

County coordinators for care^T"*-2tmi— wT5ational education 
who serve on area manpowc?r planning courxcils, Council of 
Governments (C/\MPS) admitted there is n6 coordinated ihsti- 
tutional Irai^ning infornjation with non^^institutional training 
information available for meaningful participation of county 
.coordinators.. ' . • 

A( significant apount of manpower traitiinjg is conducted out- 
side of institutions established specifically for training 
. purposes. Interviews with the directors- of these programs 
indicated tl^ere is no functional coordination either between 



these programs and institutional programs at the. local 
level* ^ ^ -v^,^^ . 

The funding of skill-development programs for Indians should 
involve Indian tribes 'and/or organizations as prime sponsors to the 
extent feasible and possibleV ' Although it 'is possible for a tribd 

" % V 

* -V * 

to act as a prime sponsor, uncjer certain circumstances it may be ^, 
advantageous for several small tribes ,to form independent corpora- 
tions in order to be eligible for funding as prime sponsors. The 
Indian Development^DistricJyxrf-s^izona, Inc., (IDDA) is a good 
example of this kind of cooperative action. 

The vehicle of state incorporated, nonprofit organization is 
recommended for urban areas*. Many Indian tribes and organizations 
have followed this procedure with considerable success, ^ome tribes 
have formed intertribal organizations in order to become more 
effective as centralized administrative units which act as prime 
sponsors to operate a variety of programs. This concept has proved 
to be successful because it allows for greater flexibility in pro- 
gram planning,' funding, structuring, operating and evaluating. It 
would be logical to further this approach in the manpower area. 

The Task Force stressed the need to reduce the present gap 

a 

between the approval 'to begin a, program and th6 receipt of initial 
funds. Thi^ funding gap creates difficulties for program staff and 
enrollees, especially when they are not paid salaries or allowances 
-for several weeks. It may also result in. trainee dropout, ^due to 

the necessity of f indin^other immediate income. In addition, a 

jf ^ 

project can be severely handicapped when funds 'for necessary staff 
^ ' * ' are delayed. ^ ^ 

i ■ 
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* Assessment'for Ttaining 

Employment requirements must be changed. Industry must not 
rely solely upon a diploma or credentials for 'determining employ-^ 
ability. A dropout should have as equal an opporxtunity of access 
to all jobs as graduates. Hiring should be based solely on the 
individual's ability to perform the job. 

Standard tests administered in connection with manpower pro- 
grams ar$ culturally ' biased "and do not provide an accurate assess- 
ment of Indian enroll ees (GATE, Ammons Quick, Wunderlich, Kuder 
Preference)* Until such time as culturejfree asseV^entycools are 



available, current assessment methods Hust be replaced or supple- 
mented by using Indians who are members of the staff, and wherever 
possible, of the Indian community to be served. 

Efforts should be made to use Indians , as counselors-, because 
it has been demonstrated that non- Indians- cannot effectively serve 
Indian clients » When it is, not feasible to fund programs directly 
through-*Indian organizations, there must be greater involvement of' 
Indian staff to fill professional positions, such as project man- 
agement*, counseling and training non- Indians for appropriate man- ^ 
p^wer programs or for a prot^ression of manpower programs. j 

T - " 

Placement and-FoIIow-up 

Current placement procedure's followed by. agencies or projects 
funded by the Department of Labor are geared to middle-class, non- 
Indian norms without consideration fot ethnic factors. It is un- 
realistic to place a, relatively nonacculyturated Indian in an 
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employment situation without orienting employee and employer to 
possible problem areas. Individual job development efforts con- 
ducted by the existing manpower system for Indian graduates of man- 
power programs are not generally given the priority. The result is 
a lower placement ratio for Indian manpower program graduates as 
compared with other clients, as well as a greater percentage of 
j^lacements in low-skill, low-wage jobs. Presently, post-placement 
follow-up is practically nonexistent . When it does occur, it is 
-generally perfunctory. 

Assessment and training should be. so arranged to enhance the 
placement of Indians in appropriate jobs. It is highly recommended 
that Indian-oriented job developers be employed. This will benefit 
the Indian client by assuring ^consideration and understanding of his 
special employment needs. The job developer should orient the 
employer to the unique employability problems and strengths of his 
potential new employ ee."?fhere^shdurd"h£ a continuous effort of 
followrup and'couna^tng'a'fter.' j^ of 90 

days for uritll.^Tie -^er^^ adjusted to his work 

8ij:aa>j/ti*'" If is important; ep^^he^^ssucces^ of -'"fhe ;new;'eiffj*ay^ ihat 
.fa^ Xs^'WsiVted* in^eeoHii'^ Sboufifrcotfpauy ft^les, pay 

.sx^aleS'r personTje3-i^ray:-ice5^Tid^:^^ ^rgkili'^d^^Iabor ■ 

:^jxeTe^p"piicable. . - " . . ^'..r^*«''^,'irl^''-''--^-*' '^^^ T^'^"'- 

*• " j> * ' 

The program of career and vocational-technical-.educ^ti^n pro- 
posed for American Indian children, youth and adults in this paper 

«> 
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recognizes the basic tenant tax supported "^education. It is based 
upon the philosophy of career education and encompasses the pTtinci- 
ples and practices of vocational and technical education. Th.e„ 
focus is upon a programmatic concern for the career preparation of 
First Americans rather than uDon specific Q,rganization, administra- 
tion or logistical detail. 

In summacy, it can be said that the central pyrposes of edu- 
cation are to prepare the young to accept the reality of contruc- 
tive pathways to adulthoo'd, to help them engage in these pathways 
successfully, and to assist them in finding personal relevance in 
the life options available to them. The day in which academic pre- 
paration is the objective of Indian education should end immediate- 
ly. One of the goals toward which Indian education must direct it- 
self is the provision for every student at all levels to acquire 
the skills whi6h will allow him or .her to make a livelihood for him- 
self or herself and for his or her future family, no matter at what 
level of the educational system he leaves. Such education should 
not be confined to the manipulative skills, but include capabilities 
in activities which contribute both to individual fulfillment and 
to society* s maintenance and progress. To make Indian education 
become relevant to the needs of Indians and the needs of society, 
the entire, program must be restructured to focus around career de- 
velopment so that both the need ^ of the individual and society will' 
be met. , i " 

Career and vocational- technical education, as perceived here*, 

/ 

is. a comprehensive educational program focused on careers, which 
begins in "grade one or earlier and continues through the adult years. 



A comprehensive career and vocational-technical education includes 
a sequentially-developed education program offering career orienta- 
tion, exploration, and job preparation for all students.^ A major 
benefit is that students* performance in basic subjects should im- 
prove as the entire curriculum is made relevant and more meaningful 
by being focused and unified around' career education. For elemen- 

' tary and secondary education, the program includes a structuring of 
basic subjects, grades 1-12, around the themes of career opportuni- 
— tie^-aad^ requirements in the world of work. In elementary school, 
students are informed about the wide range of jobs in our society 
and the roles and requirements involved. In junior high school, 
students may explore several specif i<; clusters of occupations 
through hand^^on experiences and field observation, as well as 
classroom instruction. They will be assisted in selecting an occu- 
pational area for further specialization at the senior high level. * 
In senior high school, students pursue their selected occupational 
area, exercising one of three options — intensive job preparation, 
including the -development of saleable skills, for entry into the 
world of work immediately upon leaving high school, preparation for 
postsecondary occupational education, or preparation for four-year 
college entry. ' . \ 

Those students preparing for postsecondary occupational edu- 

'cation, including technical education and further skill' development 
or four-year college entry will continue to be provided with occu- 
pational cluster experiences including work experience where possi- 
ble, with the academic subject areas being related to the profes- 

/sional area fpr which they are preparing. Students engaging -irf' 



specialized job preparation will be provided with basic academic 
skills" essential for further education. Consequently, every stu- 
dent should leave the syster. with at least entry-level job skills 
and with facility in basic a< adenic subjetts sufficient to enable 
entry into further education. 

The program should provide job information and skill develop- 
ment to Indian students- to develop attitudes about the personal, 
psychological, social, and economic significance of work. Extensive 
guidance and counseling activities assist the^ student in developing 
self-awareness and in matching his interests and abilities against 
potential careers. 

Finally, placement into an entry-level job or further education 
is guai^anteed for every student in an effective career education* 
program. 
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1 . Introduction ^ 

The Indian Education Act of 1972, like almost all recent 
educational legislation, includes provisions that require evalu- 
ation. For example, under Part A of the Act, local educational, 
agencies must " assess the special needs of Indian children in 
joint consultation with the Indian ^community and the parent^ 
comm^Lttee." Applicatioirs must "provide . ef fective procedures for 

an atinual evaluation . 'V *A condition of approval is that the appli- 

, i • ■ ■ 

cation will include "...procedures to insure that the program will 
be operated and evaluated in consultation with the y^arejjits of the 
children, representatives of the communities to be served." 

Under Part B of the Act grants and contracts- -may , be awai'ded.. 
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to ' evaluate the effectiveness of Federally-assisted programs in 
which Indian children may participate,'- aod'' applications must 
include a statement of . . . provis ions for an evaluation of the pro- 
gramas effectiveness." Participation by the par^ttt^^f the children 
to be served and tribal" communities in the evaly^ation of the project 
is required,. 

Part C of the Act, organizations may apply for grants to support 
planning and demonstration projects which plan for, test, and show 
the effectiveness of programs for providing adult education for 
Indians. There must be^participation by the tribal communities who 
will be served. 

There is clear emphasis in the provisions of the Act on evalu- 
ation and* on the involvement of local Indian communities in this 
evaluation. The, language of the Act reflects the critical impor- 
tance of evaluation in maintaining the quality of projects and 
maintaining their responsiveness to locally defined educational 
needs The history of compensatory education legislation provides 

evidence o( how federal education funds can be diverted from .their 

\ 

intended purpose when effective, community-based evaluation is ' not 

implemented. ' , / - 

( 

This position pap^^r presents a brief summary^of the history 
and status of testing in Indian education,' a discussion the 
specific purposes of tfesting and evaluation under the Indian Edu- 
cation Act of 1972, a list of necossarv elements of a sound evalu- 
ation and testing policy, a discussion of the major issues related 
to evaluation and testing in Indian education, and a series of pro- 
posed position statements. 
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The terms evaluation and testing as used in .tliis paper, and as 
used in the educational research and evaluation technical literature, 
have distinct meanings. Testing is only one source of data, among 
several, that is used in evaluation. Evaluation includes the assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of programs and projects. Evaluation 
encompasses needs-assessment, cost effectiveness, extent of impact, 
and similar concerns. A brief introduction to t3he major concepts 
of educational program evaluation is given in an Attachment. 

It is extremely important to note that the term testing does 
not denote only the administration of standardized achievement or 
IQ t^st§ to individual children though this remains the public 
image. In recent years testing technology has unde^rgone fundamental 
and extensive change. Concepts such as qriterion-ref erenced measure- 
ment,* item sampling, refelrence groups, summative and formative 
measures, and unprecedented developments in statistical methods and 
data processing have dramatically altered the practice of testing. 
The implications and possible utility of these developn^ients for 
Indian education will also be discussed in the Attachment. 

y 

II . History and Status of Testing Irf Indian Education 
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Intelligence festiog^ ^ ^ 

. V 

The intelligence of native Americans has been the subject of 
extensive investigation during the last 60 years, literally hun- 
dreds of studies have been undertaken involving a wide range of / 
IQ tests and many different Indian tribes. The following discussion 
relies heavily on Berry's (1968) survey of these studies. 

IQ testing of Indians began in 1914 when Rowe and his wife 
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administered the . Binet-Slmon Test ta some 250 Indi^an and 250 Vhite 
children in-Mt. Pleasant, Michigan-. ' *He^ explained the poor showing 
of the Indian childronVs test scores on the basis of "inferiority 
of native ability." Garth's conclusions (1921, JL922, 1923, 1925, 
r927) suggested that plains and southeastern Indian's scores on^the 
National' IntelliRence Pests varied with the ^degcee of white blood." 
-The same conclusions were drawn by Hunter and Sommermeier (1922) 
usi^ng the Otis Intelligence Test . However, Telford (1932) found no 
support 'for' this relationship when he administered the Draw-a-Man 
Tes t to North Dakota Indian children. 

Although studies comparing the IQs of^ Indian and White children 
continOe to be d^ne (Berry "notes Barnes, 1955; Bernadoni, 1961; Dorn 
1954; Evans, 1957; Jamison, 1959; Lloyd, 1961; Norman and Midkiff, 
1955; Parmee, 1968; Safar, 1964; Snider, 1953; Winn, 1955. See also 
Blue, 1970; Crandall, 1970;- Jayagopal, 1971; Peck, 1973; Sabatino / 
et al., 1972), the validity of such i^itelligence testing, was called 
»into question as early as 1926 when Fitzgerald and Ludemarf noteci 
that Indian children did betteis on those sections of the National 



Intelligence Tests , the Terman Group Test , and the Otis Group Test 
"Which did not depend heavily on English language ability. Similar 
results were obtained in' 1928 when Jamieson and Sandiford found 
that Indians scored higher on performance tests than on verbal 

• • _^ o ■ ■ r ■ 

(English) testS.'.When I.ikneberg (1928.) controlled for many cultural 
factors^., he toand that Yakima Indians^ did as well as Whites*t)n per- 
formance tests in the P in tner-Pat tersod series. 

Several studies of Indian intelligence have been done using 

/ 

the Goddenough Draw-a-Man Test , claimed to be a more "culture-free" 
intelligence measur^e. Rohrer (1942) gave the Draw-a^Man Test to' 
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1st-, 2nd-, and 3rd-grade bsage Indian and White children in public 
schools, and found that the mean Indian IQ exceeded the mean White 
IQ (103.8 compared to 102.9). Dennis (19A2) gave the test to 6-10 . 
year-old Hopi children, with an average IQ score of 108,3. When 
he gave the Draw-a-Man Test to Zuni children, Russell (1943.) found v 
an average IQ of 105. ' ' . ' ^ 

Havighurst et al* ^(1946) gave the test to six -through 11 year- 
old Sioux, Navajo, Papago, Zuni, Zia, and Uopi children with the 
result that seven of the nin,e groups of Indian children performed 
,signif Icantly better- than the' White children. This result was re- 
peated with*scores on the^^ Xrthur Perf ormahce'Test ^ anoth^er of the 
more "culture-free" intelligence measures. 

Thus, where cultural factors are' taken iAto account, more re- 

cent studies show the intelligence of* Indaan children to be equal 

to, and in some ,cases,' superior to, that of White children. Iti 

this regard, Havighurst ' s~ 1957, review of ' intelligence testing of 

Indians reflects these studies; 

The conclusion which is drawn by most social scientists from 
the data on Indian culture's and Indian int'elligence is that 
the American Indians of today have about the same innate 
equipment for learning as have the white children of 'America. 
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At present, the findings of the social scientist have not 
found their way>/to the general pub'lic. Much publicity has beeh 
given to recent attempts by Jensen and Shockley to revive the dis- 
,9redited theory of racial genetic inferiority. Intelligence (or 

• /? ' 

' mental abilities) t'estii^g continues ^ to be a widespread practice in 
/ the schools, and ^any teachers x who have Indian students st^ll be-"^ 
'' lieve in the innate intellectual inferiority of Indians. 

There is, however, some indication that policies are changing, 
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A study of achievement and iiitelligence testing in the Nortl^ern 

Iiidian California Education Project (NICE), for example, leti the 

investigators .to conclude' that , 

y - ' . * 

/..there are no valid reasons for the continued use of the 
typical intelligence teste sjLnce they are contaminated by 
factors irrelevant to objectively measured academic achieve- 
ment and ^unnecessarily biased against low income and minority 
groups (Bowlus, Miles j and Tar}>et, 1973). 

On the basis of this, study, no intelligence testing is being done 

in the project. Another example is the r'ebent recorayiendation by 

a task force within the Bureau of Indian Affairs that intelligence 

testing .be prohibited in BIA schools • This recommendation will soon 

be official BIA policy (Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1972). 



Achievement Testing * 

As with intelligence testing, achievement testing of American 

Indian's has been extensive. Investigations have. .been^done in a 

large number of Indian tribes using a wide variety of achievement 

testSi ^ • . , ' , - 

^For'^example, in one of the early studies, Hansen (1937^ tested 

more than 1,000 public- and boarding-school Indian children and 500 

White children' on the Tracy Short Ans wer Test. He found the l^ite 

1 i ' ' 

students generally scored higher than the Indi'an stu'3'ents. Rupiper 
(1960) administered the California Achievement Test to 5,500 Indian 
children in Federal schools and 9,300 White children in. the areas 
of the Federal schools,, and .reported that the scrores of White child- 
ren were significantly higher than those of. Indian children. 

More recently, in a study of the rel'ationship between self- 
esteem, and achievement for 100 Pima fourth-graders, Gardner (1972) 
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.reported that the stud'enfs scored significantly lower 'than (standard- 
ized) norms on the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Reading . Sabatino 
et al. (1972) compared 68:Chicano, 57 White, ^d 3-3 Navajo elementary 
school children in special classes on the Wide Range Achievement iest 

• ^' \ , ' 

(WRAT) and the Stanford Achievement Test ^-(SAT)> The Navajo children 
*' / ■ • ^ ' -l ' ' 

were significantly lower than the White children on the WRAT,' tut 

! V 

there was JiA difference on the SAT * Fish (1970) found no differences 
among -scored , of 62 Indian, 46 Negro, and 143 White inner-city fourth 
and sixth' graders on the Iowa Test of Basic Sl^ills > 

'Achievement tests have < been widely used as the basis for.' 
evaluation of Indian education programs. The mo^t notable example 
of this is the three outside evaluations o-f Bureau af Indian Af faijs 
schools done by Peterson (1948), Anderson, Collister, and Ladd (1953),^ 

and Coombs et al. (1958). " • . . 

^' - ' ' ♦ 

"%n the first' two studies, 8th-*and 12th-gradfe White ^nd Indian^ 

1 

children from throughout the country were tested on Pressey Diagno" 

3tic Reading, Pressey English^ Arithmetic-Factor Abilities^ Gates 

. \ 

Basic Reading , and Orleans .Arithmetic Computation . The ranking 
which was emerged was: \ . . . \* 

1. . White .{public school children ^ 

/ * 2. In'dian public ^school children 

' . ' ' ^ / 

3. Indian Federal school children 

\ \ 

4. Indian mission school chifclren 

In the Coombs study, thef Calif omia Achievement Tests Vere 

given to 13^00 Indian and 1(|,0P0 Ifhite students in 11 state\j. The 
: ' ' f 

I 

same rs^nk order resulted frprh this study as in the other two. 

Traditional, norm-referenced achievement tests are sensitiVe 

1 \ 

to the effects of ♦poverty, lianiguistic Background, and culturall bias. 

■\ 



Publishers' norms are rarely (if ever) appropriate for use. with 
;Culturally-dif f'erent groups. If the policy changes recommended 
■ by ^e^BIA Task Forc'e ort; Testing ' (Bureau of Indian Af fairs , -4972) 
become official BIA policy, norm-referenced achievefment testing 



^^111 gradually be phased out of BIA schools, ^ and will be» used only - 
for individual diaghostic purposes. The TJ;isk Force recommended 

f 

that noirm-ref erenced testing be replaced by crlterion-rfi-'f erenced 
testing closely tied, to curriculum and perf,opnance objectives. 

This BIA recommendation is consistent with the trend in the 
^ field of education {the Experimental Schools ^^rogram and the Career 
Education Program, for example) .away from using norm-referenced 
standardized tests in evaluation. Although norm--ref erenced tests 
c^J^^inue. to be used extensively, (in. state testing 'programs, for 
example) there is a growing recognition of t'he drawbacks of norm- 
referenced testing. and of the importance of ^criterion^'ref erenced 
\ testing. 

III. Purposes' of Testing and Evaluation / 

A. Purposes of Testing and Evaluation Under the Indian Educa- 

' \ . " . ' ' 

\ tion Act of 1972 



Wor the Qffice'of Indian Education to forfnula^ reasonable 
ipositioris on the issues involved in 'Pesting a^d evaluation, it is 
necessary to distinguish between .those activities over which this 

ce has direg.t administrative control and those which it can only 
to influence by example and persuasion. . - f 
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Those evaluation and testing activities over which the Office 
of Iidian Education has direct control are specified in Parts A, 
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B, and C of the Aqt^ as indicated earlier. In each case, it is 
clear that the Coitnissioner must be satisfied that 'there has been 
adequate participation. bys the people who will betServed and by the 
tribal connnunitiejs. The-intenit of the law is to locate the evalu- 
king, to the maximum extents possible, in local 



ative decision-©! 



Indian -communities 



of the projecg ." 



\ 



'Under Part ii of the Act, providing financial assistance to 

local education agencies, evaluation is indicated in three general 

''I ^ * . 

categories: heedji-assessment , annual evaluation as part of the plan 
submitted with the application, and evaluation in consultation with 
the parents and :ommunity- to-be-served as a condition of application 
.approval. The 1 rnguage of the Act stresses local participation in 
eachlof thes^ devaluation activities. Evaluation is a critically 
important tool for local communities to dii^ect the focus of the 

in its planning stage and to keep the "project a<i- 



local community it serves for the ef f ec 



tiveness , 



proposed* project 
♦ countable to the 
" of thel'prdj^ct 

Unker Part ^ of the program Special Programs and Projects, 



. . 1.. 



grants and contracts may be awarded to evaluate the effectiveness 
of Federally 'ass:(sted programs serving Indian children. All 
v^pplicati<ins mus£ include "...\a statement describing the activities 
fot"vhich lunds c.re sougHt .and Wclude {Provisions for an evaluation . 



Applications can be approved only if the U.S.* 



Comipissioner of Education is satisfied that there has been "...ade 
quate participation* by the parentis of the children to be served and! 
by the tribal communities . . .in thfe operation ^and evaluation of the ^ 
project." (underlining otirs) . Agiin, evaluation is perhaps the 
primary tool by which the releva^ndy of special programs and projects 
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to the needs and interests of local Indian communities can be' 
assured. • ' f ^ ^ ^ . * ^ 

Under Part C of the Act, Adult Education, organizations may_, 
^ apply for grants "...to support 'planning* afid demonstration projects 
which plan for, test, and show the effectiveness of programs .for 
providing adult education foj: Indians ." Applications must includ#^' 
.provisions f<3r the evaluation-of the proposed project's effective- 
ness. ^ * - • 

There are evaltiation and testing activities over \51iich the 

Office of Indian Education can exert influence but not direct 

. ' . " * *^ 

administrative 'control. Since Indian -children attend a wide variety 

of types of schools (government-operated schools, -local public 

schools, and parochial schools), they are subject to the testing 

/and 'evaluation policy of agencies (including the various st;atej 

depairt|ients of education) other than the Office of Indian Education. 

L i X. - ' " ' - 

It is clear that this Office cannot make policy for these various 

/■ • 

agencies even though they may serve large numbers of Indian cKildren.' 
♦ * i ^ o 

. However, by demonstrating professional leadership the positions,:. 

Q 

taken in th^ implementation of the' Act seem likely to influence the 
policy of other education agencies serving Indian childreQ.. The 
Deputy Commissioner for Indian Education an^ his staff will have 
the potential for considerable power-of-persuasidn and access to 
public media, regarding the testing and evaluation poticy of othe-r 

r r . . • , _ ^ ' ^ 

agencies. Thus, if the administration of the Act brings into 
reality the participation of local groups^ in program evaluation and 
if it takes innovative and strong leadership with regard to :the use 
pf tests with Indian children, it is likely to influence strongly 
the policies and practices of other educational agencieg^ ^ 
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/,B.*3)if ficulties in^ Maintaining Local AcQount-ability; \ 

• The history of - im^lem^ntation^of Federal compensatoxy. \ 

education indicates that chere are seriQus pitfalls to be anti- 

cipated in maintaining local" accountability fx>r the focus and> \ 

effectiveness of projects and programs to be funded under the Act. 

In a. review qf the poli-tical- history of Title I of ESEA., Murphy 

(1971) reports : . ' * 

• '/ * 

..♦Since -the beginning of the program, evalCidtion has been 
high on the list of federal rhetorical priorities, but low- . 
on the list of actual "USOE priorities. The reasons for. this 
are many. They irfclude fear of upse'tting the 'f ede^al-statet^.* 
balance, recognition of that little expertise exis.ts at the; 
stjate and local levels to evaluate a *Broad-scale- reform* pro- 
gram and fear of .disclosing^ failure. No administrato'r is 
anxious to show* that^ Uis program is not- working, , . * ^ : 

The matter is. further complicated- by the "lack of 'agreement 
on what would prove whether Title "I is 'Votkihg/' .This con- 
fusion stems •f.rom covert disagreemeats over the relative 
importance of Title I's several purposes, Th^se include^, 
breaking'the federal' aid barriTer, ^raising achievement, 
pacifying the ghettos, building bridges ta p*rivate schools, 
--and providing fiscal relief to school 'districts. Depending 
on pne's perspective and iprlorifties , Title . I may be or may 
no.t be Working. If one views the prograB\. prin^arily aS a , 
vehicle to provide fiscal reliei for- a city school system, 
achievement test scores are hardly an appropriate way tb^ 
measure success; the program is successf ul'lf fiscal ^collapse 
is avoided; The legislation, however, calls for objective 
measures, and if they show that children are not gaining in_ 
§Ghievement it makes it difficult for Congressmen to justify 
their continued support of the program. [At the same time, 
it is politically dangerous to be opposed to program evalu-, 
atibTi. . Therefore, inconclusive evaluations are .politically 
acceptable, although they may provoke rhetorical wrath in the 
Congress, and exasperation in the ExecutiLX^e agencies. 

...There. are some examples however , /where the USOE has ^ 
attempted , to assert leadership. For the most part these 
efforts have. been unsucceissful.. This is' best -exemplified in 
USOE's attempts ta establish two basic criteria — -'one callijig 
for the- establishment of* local parent advisory councils and 
th^ other governing the concentration of funds. Since' 'the'" 
beginning of the program, USOE has sought to involve parents! 
in local Title l' programs on the theory that the more parents 
.were involved the better their children would do in school. 
Tn general, however, USOE has been unable ta enforce- this 
nation .on the states. In' 1969,' thr^e out. of five schools 
districts did not have Title I local parent advisory councils 
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.* •Creation of countervailing local , forces . to pro^i federal,, 
state, and^ local official?^ to act more forcefully maybe tjie 
most important step. Efforts to establish stifong local 
parent advisc^ry councils undet- the.new federal guiS^elines 
coul*d help pLroduce more local. respon;siveness to the educational 
tiee^^ of the poor-. 'Thex;r demands for publi-c accountability 
and ^a role in the development of45rograms could- increase the^ 
influence of the poor at the T.ocal level. 

It is cl^ar that it will not suffice for the Office or Indian Edu- 

cation to adopt the evaluation and t^stjLng' practices Chat have \ 

become typical of earlier compensatory .education efforts. Peliveting 

the promise of'^the Act will require innovation use -of the "most 

recenjt developments *in the field, and a clear conimitment to develop 

the ca,pacity for local participation in progi^am evaluation". In- 

suring that local Indian c;ommunities have real authority for 

external "evaluation, of projects, developing the use of criterion- 

referenced rather than norm-referenced assessment^ and assisting 

local Indian '.communities in. the definition of criteria will be. 

necessary. , - - ' ' . 



IV. Element^ of a Sound Testing. ^and Evaluatr^on Policy 

A. Validity ^ ■ . ' ^ ■ ■ ^ ' ' • 

1^ The criteria used to judge the ^success of any educational 
Sffort mu^t be consis't'ent with the ideofogy and objectives of that 
effort. Just as ,the College^ Board fWr>d it necessary" to change the 
content of their achi-^Xrtsq^rvt. tests with the advenS of the "new" math 



and science curricula in the,1960*s^, the standards used to judge 
projects and programs in Indian .education must .be mad to correspond 
to the intentions and px^ctices -of those prpjects. We must not 
attempt to ineasutte weight with a ruler. ^ If a programt.is attempting 
to trar\,smit Cultural values, ethnic .tradition, or transmit the 

' \ • - 92,- , ■ . , . N^' 
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values pf cooper^ive endeayor, then visibJje criteria, corresponding 
to these/ebjectives should be used* Ideally, the criteria for 
as^sessing the .effects of an educational ^program- should emerge^ . 
darrectly'^rom -the day-to-day functioning of that program ^(f or 
jexample, knowledge of the .structure of tribal government). 

2. The criteria used to assess a program should represent? - 

a fair-* sampling of the total content pf the program. The criteria 

• ' ... * * 

sliould be defined and developed, objectively . (They ^should not rely 

» 

oh* testimonial statements.) Educational criteria should not be 
litoited to the easy-to-measure (such as standardized tests) nor the 
"easy success" .elements (criteria that would be achieved without 
the project) of the program. The criteria used for an' evaluati;on ^ 
of educational projects under the Indian Education Act of 1972 must 
reflect the pluralism of the projects and of the communities they 
serve. , valid evaluation system cannot impos,e a single standard 
on multiple -and sharpiy different programs. •) • 

3. The' criteria for 'judging the success of educational acti- 
vitles should accurat,ely reflect the values and goais of the 
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community served. 

Performance criteria might include questions o 

*Qf the type found in standardized tests, teacher-made tests, worK- 

* ' . / . 1 

^o6k problems , and so fotth. However, they might also^includ^ 

classroom and institutional characteristijcs such^as attendance, 

data, vanda.liSTti costs, and obseryor estimates of growth and develop- 

ment. T*he term criterion denotes any obseirvable evidence of success 

or failurer* Note that the abov^ definition does not exclude. Unant'i- 

cip^ted or" unintended effects. Neither does it require a project to 

define /'behavioral ^objectives." " , * > ^ ^ 



B. ReliabUity. . ^ ' 
' 1. The 'criteria used must be free oi: sel/-justif icatiqn. 

Criteria mus.t be believable as visible, reasonable 'evidence of 

♦ 

success or failure. For example, if oroiect personnel are merely 

■ ■ ■ ■•. . . r. 

asked to rate the success of an Indian teacher.- training project, 
a suspicion of bias canpot be avoided. In contrast, an increase 
in the number of Indian teachers actually employed is persuasive. 

* 2. To the greatest extent possible, educational criteria, in 
this setting should make use of information that is unobtrusive — 
inf oi;m*ation created by the phenomenon itself. For example, a sharp 
reduction in di^pout rate is a /relatively "unfakable*^ indicator 
and does not take time from the instructional program. 

' 3. The ultimate^ test of a criterion is *einpirical. If it is 
sensistive to the effects of the' program over time, it will serve 
as an index-of tbe degree of success. Thus, if 100% success is 
apparent j?efore >exj3osilre to the program, or if no one performs up 
to criterion level after the program, either the criterion or the 
rationale underlying .it is faulty. ^ ; - , 



C. Practicality 

\- 

1.' Whatever evaluation system vis etnplo^e^j it must be accept- 



able to teachers, pupils, and tbe community. No evaluation method 
is likely tp vield useful^ lnform;i#Lon" if |that syste^n is actively' 

resisted. V \ / 1' 

, ' - - 

2. EvaTuation^systems should be open , that is, the entire pro- 

cess should be ^ree of mystification and psuedo-scientif ic jargon. 

Every aspect of it should, be understandable and public. The ^valu- 

ation should be a q^uick. response sys£e.m. To be^'i^seful in formative 



as welL as suiranative* evaluation it must provide feedback quickly^ / 

t 

(Fomative evaluation is conducted during the program development 
stage to assist the developers in clarifying objectives, ident\f^y- 
ing strengths and weaknesses , needs-assessment and' similar activi- 
ties. Summative evaluation is conducted after the program is imple- 

I 

-mented to determine program effectiveness, extent of impact, cost- 
effectiveness and similar characteristics of the program.) 

3. The method, of evaluation should not require unreasonable 
time or effbrt from teachers and pupils (as the use of standardized 
achievement tests, often does^. To^ the maximum extent possible the 
work of evaluation should not be done by teachers and pupil's but 

by others * . 

4. The evaluative criteria must be reisponsive to changes in 
the various programs. Criteria must grow and change with the ex- 
periences of the schools or evaluation will become a. barrier to 

change rafcher than a catalyst ^f or improvement. Evaluation systems 

i ' " 

should t^e 'designed' to be self-correcting.- 



■4 , 

V. ^ Issues Critical, to Policy Fornyulation 

A: ' Pluralism - * ' ' 

*- , > 

The people ta be served by tiie Act are co culturally diverse 

* " ' ' ^ w> 

as to neacly defy ""categorization.* The Act uses the following - 

. * : f ' • ' ' * ^ 

definition: ^ « ^ ► * • . ^ • 

^ ^ , t«f ^ • 

Jr. ..For the' purposes of ^ this ^title, th6 term "Indian" means any 

indivitiual whp: 
■» • • •> 

Is a member of a tribe, band, or other organized group of 

' '.^ .ndians, including those tribes, bands or groups terminated 

^ ^ -Ince i940 and ^t hose recognized now or in *the future by the 

^ /\ate in'which they reside, or who is a descendant^ in the • 

-V^t or second degree, of any such member, or 



Is considered by the Secretary of the Interior to be an " 
Indian for any purpose, or ' * , 

Is determined tp b^e an Indian under regulati6ns promulgated • 
by the Commissioner after consultation with the National - 
Advisory Council on Indian Education, which regulations 
shall further define the ternT "Indian." 

Not only is it difficult to define who is an Indian (and- Alaska ^ 

Native), and- who is not, but within the population included .by the 

% •* -I . 

definition of the Act, the differences among people and gxp^Vs^ of 

people are probably as great as the differences that distinguish 
♦ 

them from "non-jtndians ." In Arizona, for instance, although the 
Hopi and Navapci are neighbors, they cannot understand one another's 
language. Within the y«^i tribe, there are two unrelated languages, 
neither of which are intelligible . to most other Arizona Indians 
(Officer, igie, pp. 3-4-).^ 

Estima^/es of the nuWer of tribah. groups vaiy" blit---i--tjs_ almost 
surely in ^xcess of 200. /Political, Religious, and other differ- 
ences within tribal groups, family grdups, clans, and geographically 
defined groups exist. Further, the distinctions between urban'^and . 
rural residents, reservation and non-reservation residents, and in 
some case^, the differences in values and go^ls among age groups 
" complicate the polic)/ formulation pro 



cess . 



It I 



Would be pat^ntl^' inappropriate to apply, or prohibit the 
' applicat!:^n of, specific testing and evaluation procedures for all 
those served by the. Act. A sensible testing policy for an^^Iijdlan 
group t^at, has for several generations liv^d in thejn^fropolltan*" 
Bpston area would 'almost surely be inappn^prfate for a widely 
dispersed and isolated Indian,,|>aT5ulation in the Southwest desert. 
The education of ^jUt^inority group,s in the United .States has^ 
sutJ:erea^as a result of the fallacious assumption of homogeneity, 
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but no group has -suffered more f r'om thi6 assumption thait the people 
to be served by .this Act. Any policy statements, or positions, 
taken by the Office of Indian Education with regard to testing and 
evaluation^must^ surely have as a primary premise recognition of, 
and responsiveness to, this dramatic diversity. 

B. Multilingualism ^ 
Despite several years of Federally-sponsored research, develop- 
meh^Pand demonstration, the educational problems associated with 
bilingual populations in the United States have only begun to be 
appreciated. Those problems are particularly complex in Indian 
education. The Indian languages differ radj-cally from English and 
Spanish, making the mastery of English particularly difficult for 
Indian children whose native tongue shares no linguistic roots witii 
English or Spanish (Weaver, 19&7). In the Sioux languag^T^or 
instance, there is no word for "time." (Potts and Sizemore, 1964) 
Many of the children and adults to be served by the projects 
"aHnilnist^exed^Y^Ji^ Office of Indian Education are not bilingual 
but multilingual. Not only^-rie..,,,tribal languages and English . 
encountered, but also Spanish, a variety of^TTnt^iaixJLanguages , and - 
often differing dialects within these major language groups. 

On a national scale, no truly satisfactpry solution to the 

i 

biasing effects of bilingualisg} on standardized achievement and 

IQ scores has been foun4. (This is not to say that in some instances 

standardized tests in English may not be appropriate criteria for 

success in d particular project.) It is important that any 

policies regarding testing and evaluation be sensitive to these " 

sources of bias. Recent developments in criteripn-ref erencec} . 

^measurement and performance criteria, seem^ likely avenues for 
If 

„ - * - ■ V - ■- "". 
0f.()8 



.... . ./ 

avoiding these types: of * errors . It is possible to have tangible 
criteria foi^ the suc/ress of a project or program that are not just 



linguistically "fair" but 'essentially nbn-^linguistic . 

r C. Poverty . . ■ . • ^ ^ 

/Ci . ' . - ■ * . . - . . . 

The complex of characteristics ^associat'ed with 'families living 
^ * * ' • -1 • 

in poverty, poor ^Ijousihg, inadequate "health care, interior- nutrition, 

. ' lack cof mobility, and so f orth influence the t^st perfornianoe of 

children, in these families. Since poverty and racial discrimjLnation ' 

^ havl traditionally gone hand in hand in our society, it has not 

i. k * • , • ^ ^ \ 

^ been^^ossible to discrimina^te^cientif ically between the effects 
2 these two determiners of test performance. . In the, case of Indian ' 

" ' children who have ~suf f ered from both the distillations may seem N 

^ • ' 5 . . • ■ ^ " 

academic. Nevertheless, ft is unrealistic to- expect children of 

" ^^^^ poverty-Stricken families *to perform as well on achievement tests 

^ as children from affluent families, reg^^Jess- of • ethnicity. 

Probably no Identif iable , group in the United States suffers more 

extensively and severely from poverty than do Indians and Alaska 
■* • - » * 

. ^/ ; * . ^ 

' Natives. No educational reform regardless of its effectiveness ^nd 

> . ' ' - ' . : 

; ^ . quality, is likely to fully compensate for the crippling effects 

o*f poverty. Even highly succeissful projects f^jnded by this Act 

will not 'repair the recurring damage of poor nutrif;ion, inadequate 

* . housing, and poor health* " : : > 

. \^ " • ' 

Thus^.^the, pbsition taken by. the Office of ^Indian- Education on 
• • • - .-^ . 

testing and evaluation^ must reflect realistic' expectations baaed 
or^^che l^vel of poverty in various communities, since poverty doe^ 

■S .r 

influence test performance. Though the Office may ^et t^igh 
standards for the ^ertormance of projects , • the influence of poverty 
On children must be faced realistically.' The economic and social 



affliction of poverty is not likely to be cured or compensated » for 
in Iricliaiv'conamupities 'by the Indian Education Act "pf' 1972.^ Until 
that affliction is fu^ly removed, Indian children will continue to 



! 

/ 



suffer an educational handicap. if 

E*. Cultural Differences ' | * 

^ It is very likely that most in<|ian communitiesj want their 

children to be capable 'of- coping witli, and in, the non-Indi'an 

culture that surrounds them and to also value thq^teaching of their 

* * ... " 

own cultural heritage'. In the p9pulation to be served by the Act, 

policy must not obly r^lect the difference between the White 

middle-class culture and those educational values generally shared 

by native Americans, but must also be responyiye to the variety of 

goals' and values within the Indian population. The content of^- 

.existing standardized tests (both mental ability and ^achievement) 

is a direct reflection of the educational values of the affluent 

White majority of this society. But even if ^all chiNLdren in the 

United States could be trained to perform well on such/fests, the 

success of the educational system in s|,erving educational values 

within minority populations would be overlooked. For example, 

Fuchs and Havighurst (1973*) say: 

It is dig^cult and perhaps impossible to state what Indians 
want their children to get from the. schools as Indians . In the 
first place, various Indian groups have different desires in 
. . tjiis respect. For example, the thirty thousand Lumbees of 
North Carolina have lost their traditional language and npw 
use English* . They do not pracfice a traditional culture, 
although they have pride in b.eing Indian. -They * contrast 
enormously with "the Navajo, who have a living language, living 
myths and religious ceremonies, and a vital tribal life which 
they wish their children to retdin-. • ' 

Secondly, many tribes are divided among themselves concerning 
their expectations gf the school as -a teacher of Indian culture 



and history. Amorig the Hopi^. for 
Itnit the school to teaching the 

- 99 r 
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instance, one f action'^ould 
English language and other 



skills necessary to. do business^ in the outer world, while 
'the tribe teaches the children their, culture. Another 
* ^ faction would use "the schools more fully to carry ^oii^ the ' 
Hopi culture, " ^ 'J 

» l-Zhite, people cannot usefully help to settle this -kind of - 
y I problem. Indians II schools, 
* y."^'. especially those on and near reservations, should follow the 
/V'" Indian voice. " . 

?• . ^Similarly, wide diversity is to be, expected in such value- 



laden concerns as competitiveness , sex roles, ecVjnomic ambition, 
and family allegiance. 



Vr. Pos 



■ 

i vjfin Sta tement/ \ * 



.A. . The authority for external evaluation of jprojfects should 
* . " be exercised by Iqcal Indian communities* The criterf^ by which 

projects are evaluated should be defined and developed'' in xbdse 
^^.^ ^ communities (necessarily in cooperation with project staff);. \ 

. The development of usable; locally-relevant, perfor^^ance - 

criteria will .probably require some initial training and technical ' 
assistance (perhaps on a regional basis ) some^ trial and error and 
continuing support and encouragement from the Office o^ Indian 
Education. 'As criteria are developed, tested, and revised, a 
comf>uteri2ed data-bank may be useful in the sharing of experiences 
by various Indian communities. • 

The position propgsed here Lft a marked departure from existing 
^valuation practice.. In most Federally-funded programs evaluation 
is permitted to be internal, th^t is, in control of school districts 
and project staff. This position is intended to give real authority 
for objectives and attainment of those objectives, to. local Indian 
groups. It departs from the habitual use of standardized tests 
and exploits the most recqnt developments in the technology , of 

r|c ^ / - ' ■ ^ ' 100 - 



educational evaluatljpn. It is not a coiafiortable ^ safe, position. , 
It is, however, c^^istent with the intent and Jan^age of the 'Act 
and perhaps critical to the Act's success.' 

(■" . ■ : I 

B.' Mental abiM^y-, or IQ, tests should not be used with ! 



Indian children for . "^adi^ts/ Tests which, purport ♦to measure intf^lA 

ligence or mental ab^.lity are^ -in,val£d in culturally different 

populations. Such tests are developed to be predictors of success 

in traditional ,academic settings by pupils-'f f om the^culturalLy-. 

dominant population. They^may, in some instances be useful f.or 

predicting the success in traditional academic settings by culturally 

^^if ferent^ pupii^V: However they are unlikely to predict success 

>in the attainment of non-traditional educational objectives. ' . 

Fu^Tier, they in no instance measure ''nental ability" or ^- 

"nativ^^ intelligence'* , even amon^ White middle class children based ' 

upon tKe, results of sfuch testing. Many Indian children attend 

public sccliools in distri<:ts or states, that require the administration 

of ^ such tests. Though the Office of Indian Education., cannot itself 

\ • ' 

eliminate such requirements, it can by example and pergu'a^lort- dis- . 

, . \ . -. ./ .. . ^ . ' . - 

courage tl^ese practices, ^ • 

C. The .use of norm-referenced, standardized achievement- tes.ts 
with Indian children should be discouraged: The.s'ources of ^n- 
validity, bias, and misleading results, in the use of ^ these 
instrument's with culturally-different grouj'ps has been distussed. 
Some projects 'funded under the Act may haVe 'sound reason for ^ \ 
employing such tests- Consequently, the Office of Indian- Education ^ 
should not 'prohibit their use in projects funded under. tKe Act. , 
I However, the full support, prestige, and influence of' the Office 
'of Indian Education should %e available in Indian communities that 

- 101 - ; 
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choose to. eliminate the use of nona-ref erencevi t'es-ts, and the prac- 

tice of placing norm-based scores In pupils' permanent records. 

^ U lI ^ Evaluation Review P^el * 1 

* 

As detailed earlier, the Act requires evaluation with local 
participation. It will be one of the responsibilities of the Office 
of Indian Education to insure that this tvpe of participatory evaluf 
ation becomes a reality and that the quality of evaluation provides 
useful information at the local level. . An Evaluation , Review Panel', 
should be organized to review projects and applications for ajdequacy 
of evaluation plans, and degree^of community participation in wal4a- 
tion. Because Gtiteria af e, 'to"J>e' locally-dfef ine^- tMs' panel should 
be representative^ of a-^divetsity of Indian <fommuriitips. It is sug-. 
gested tha^i'ia' sevenr-perspn. panel with ^ejnbexship nominated by the 
National ^Advisary Counsel, on Indian Education T)e .estabilisheH,. TJiis^ 
panel is likely to neM initial traijiing in the technical aspects hi 
educational program, evaluation shduld tra'^'ayailable to it the 

necessary technical, expertise ahd.'Staff respurces . - " \' 

(• - • ' " 

Since approximately 1,200" project applicatipnjs are ejtpected in 

the first year, the computeri^zed management information system now 

being developed will be extremely ^dseful to the ^screening of the ^^ 

ev.aluation component oi project applications, c 

The Eval-uation Review Panel could establish , screening procedures 

for the evaluation compoh'erits pf all aj^ol ications . It could also in*- 

vestigate and as'slst those proiects most deficient in local partici-, 

patory evaluation. In this nanrrer, it G;puld <=serve as- a safeguard 

' ' ' " ^ .V' \ : ' ' 

against the domination of nfoject objectiv*es 'ove,r community concern^., 

values, and objectives bv project staff and otKer professionals. 
A— ' 
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* Criteridn-Ref erenced Measures , . / " ' 

Underlying the concept of achievement measurement is the notion 

of a continuum of knowledge acquisition ranging frpm'*;^no proficiency^ 

~ ' ' ^. * 

" •/ 

at all to perfect performance* An individual's achieyemetit level 
falls at 'some poiat on this continuum as indicated \y thlb behaviors 
he displays during testing. The degree to which his Achievement 
resembles' desired performance. at any specified level is assessed ^ 
by criteripn-ref e'rence^d measures of achievement or proficiency. 
The standard against which a student's performance is cqmpared 
when measured in this manner is the behavior which defines each 
point along the achievement continuum. The tennr "criterion," when 

' / >' • i - ' / ^ 

u^ed in this way, does not refer to final end-of-course behavior. 
/ ^Criteripn levels can be established at any point in instruction 



where it is necessary to x)btain information as to the adequacy of. 

an individual's perfdrmance. The pqint is that the specific behaviors 

inplied at each level of fhroficiency can be identified and used ft o/ 
^describe the specific tasks a student must be capable of performing 
•before he achieves one of these knowledge levels. It is -in this 

sense that measures of- prof iciency can ^e criterion-referenced.*^^ 

j:,^ . ■ , . '„^,„.:; ,: „ l_ 

' A'lo'ng 3uch a continuum of attainment, a student ^s, s'core on a ^ 



criterion-referenced measure provides explicit information as to 
wHat the* individual can or cannot do. Criterion-referenced measures 
indicate "the content of the behavioral repertory, and the 



, corresp0ndenc6"-between what/ .an individual does and the .underlying 

■ ■ • ■ : • • • 

continuum of achievement. Measures which'* assess student achievement * 

in terms of a crite:rix)n standard thus provide information as to the. 
■ ' " f • ' ' • 

degree, of competepce attained by a particular studeiit which is in- 

dependent of reference *to the performance of others. 



Norm-Referenced Measures 
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On the other ha[nd, achievement measures also «^vey information 
about the capability of a student compared with the capability of 
oth.er students. In instances where a student's relative standing 
along the 'continuum of attainment is the primary, purpose of 
^measurement, reference need not be made to criterion behavior. 
Educational achievement examinations, for exampl^, are administered 



rVquently for the pui 



frequently for, the purpose of ordering students in a class or 
school, rather than for assessing ^thei^r attainment of specified 
curriculum objectives. When sac^ norm-referenced measures are 
used, a particular student achievement is evaluated in terms of 
a comparison between his performance and the performance of other 
members of tjl^/'group. Such measured need prt>vide little or 



no in-. 



formation aboi^t the degree of proficiency exhibited by the tested 
behavioxs in terms of what tk^e individual can d^D. They tell that 
one student is more or less proficient than another, but <io not* 

. * o . • 

tell ho.w p^roficien't either of them is with'respect to the subject - 

' ' ' J ' " 

matter tasks involved. ^ . 

In' large part, achievement measures currently empldyed in 

education are notm-ref erenced. This emph.asis upon norm-referenced 

measures has, been brought about by the preoccupation of test theory 
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with aptitude, and with selection and prediction problems; norm-^ ^ ; 

ref er'enced measures are useful for khis kind of work in cjorrelational 

analysis. However, the imposition of this kind ^of thinking' on the 

purpd&es of achievement measurement raises some question, and 

concern with instructional technology is forcing us toward the kind^ 

♦ V* * ' 

of information made available by the use of cri'terion-ref erericed , 
measures. We need to behaviorally specify minimum levels of per- 
formance that describe" the least amount of end-o£-course competence 
the sti^dent'is expected* to attain, or. 'that he needs in order to go 
on to the next -course in a sequence. The specification of the 
characteristics of maximum or optimum achievement after a student 
has been exposed to the course of instruction poses mor^e .difficult 
problems of .criterion delineation." (Glaser, 1963)" 

■ ■'. - i . 

" V ^ Major Concepts in the 

■ ' • • . u 

4 '-' EvaKi^tion of Educational Programs - 



It is th^ purpose of this manual to off^ suggestions for 
making the evaluation* of educational programs useful. It is intended 
for use by the^staff of school districts and other agencies who are . 
responsible for program evaluation. The inf ormatiori^given. here is 
to help educators .understand the purposes of program evaluation, 
to help in planning the evaluation activities, to help inVTiiainta^.ning 
the quality of the planned evaluation, and to help educators develop 
a comprehensive evaluation design. 

By "program" we mean an identifiable set of activities, 
directed toward a defined population, with explicit objectives.. 
Often funds from different sources, having similar goa],s and 
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objectives, are directed .toward- a single population, the evaluation 
of such multi-funded programs cannot be expected to isolate the 
specific effects of each fundirfg source. The ' program , however, 
can usefully be evaluated- and this consolidated evaluation can b^ 
reported to , each of the funding sources. • \, " - ♦ 

" / ' V ' " ^ 

By "evaluation** we/ mean the proces's of obtaiQing> and using 

reliable inf 6rmatioj:i a6out the nature, extent, an$i effectiveness 

'J ♦ « « ' 

of an educational T^rogram. Evaluation should not be^ limited to 

test scores 'or to testimonial statements* Useful evaliTation of 

an educational progranv will make use of whatever ..reliable infor- 

mation^ is .relevant to planning, developing, maintaining, and 

imprbvirig that program. . ' 
• * ' ' •. 

• ^' Why Evaluate Programs? ' j , \ 

A primary purpose, af the evaluation of educational programs 
is to meet a responsibility to parents and other citizens. 'If 
education is to have constructive public support and involvement, 
sound information must be made available. Citizens must know what 
needs the program is intended to meet; they need to have a realistic 
picture-of the objectives^ of the program. ^Citizens also need an 

accurate description^ of the substance of the\*program, and they will 

- ' ' ' % \ ■ 

need information about the effectiveness of tne program. 

Similar information is -necessary for school districts to meet , 
* \ ■ 

their . responsibilities to the ^tat^e and '>.ccra]\ agencies that 
administer public funds. These agencies in tiJrn\ are responsible 
to a larger public and must provide the informatic^n necessary to 
an informed 'citizcpry. • , 
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Evaluktion is essential to thfe mana|ement of education^-ipro- 

grams a^.everr level^-fi^m the^ividual pupil to the na^ii?hal ^ 

policy. *''The allocation of human «a:alent, ras^terials, aftc}..^othe'r 

resources is based on estimates of objectives, program cont^nt,0 

^ ^ \ . ' * ^ ' ^ 

and effectiveness'. It is Ihe evaluation proc^esS that ^iel,ds the^se 

* ' * / ' * > J 

estimates. Biyond the man^gem^t of curt eat programs ,,>^good 

planning for new or modifip pro&rams j.s also dependent^^qn useful 
evaluatixxe information. * * * ' ^ 

-•/*■•'* 

Good- evaluative irfeDrmation*may have multiple usfes-.. For 
example, data about th^ progress' of individual chii(iferi in a parti- 
cUlar subject (say math)%/may help the teacher offer materials afld 
learning opportunities tailored 'to ^the needs of each child. This 
same information, aggregated at the classroom, or school levfl, 
jnay bV useful in aljocatinjg rasources and personnel (sucjh as aides) 
jkt ihe district lev^i the same information ,i|,combined with similar 
data from-bther. schools., may-be used Jin reporting' t6,, the school 
board and ♦the^.public , may provide a iound basis for making appli; 
cations for* future funding* and may 'serv^^ to identify unmet needs 
that call for program planning. - • " 

* a:he multiple- uses of evaluation occur throughout' th^'n^arious ^ 
stages of an educational program'. . Table 1 indicates some of these 



.uses. ^; ^ , . . 



" Good evaluat;ion is useful evaluation. It is not the reliabi- 
lity of instruments,' nor the prestige of a consultant that assures 
good evaluation. Trogram evaluation should be. of prj^e-ti-cal utility 
to pupilg, parentg, teachers,, staff, an\l responsible agencies. 
Use'ful program, eyaluatioa i* tim^ely, relevant, understandable and 
of, course, feasible. To^be of real use to the va,riou^ participants 

- iov - . , 
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,i^f an educational program, . evaluation needs the cooperative effort 

. • ' -■• ' "'^ . ' \* 

■of thos^e participants.. ' 

* *. 

. • . ■ . ' • , . • ? 

The Elements of Useful Program Evaluation 

We believe there are several^ critically impoi^tant e-lements of ' 
? educational program evaluation, These elements are tangible 
criteria, relevant and accurate , Instrumentation, an evaluation 
plan, program description, able and .coopei^ative people, and. the 
use of and reports of the results. ' 



' ■ ' / 
* Tangible Criteria ^ 

On^of the basic elements of a useful pl'ogram eva]^al^on is"^ , 

the identifjLca'tion of tangible criteria of success.- Without a; 

clear statement of what is to be accomplished, evaluation is^. diffl- 

cult if not impossible. For each'majxi'r qbjective of a prograin^ 

there should be clear and concrete ways of knowing whether, or to 



what extent, particular objective has been ^hieved. Program 

objectives related to the cognitive develo^peftt of students often 
^use achievement tests as .criteria, however^non-test 'criteria (such 
as the performance ^objective "the pupil will be able to- list five 
basic elements of graphic composi.tion") are also useful. Objectives 
and corresponding criterici^^e* frequently stated in terms of non- , 
cognitive observables^ (attitudes , psychomotor skills, self-concept, 
health practices, etc.}. The criterion in any case should be 
selected *or devised to fit the objective. The mer^ availability 
of a criterion measure",. Wwever widely-used, should not inf].uence 
the statement of program objectives. 
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^ Many program objectives and criteria may be stated in terms, 

of institutional or programmatic indicator's. For example, educa- ^ 
tional programs may be designed to show effects^on attendance data,' 
frequency of parent participation, proportion-of-students seeking 
further instruction, br th'e frequ;^ncy' of use of materials and 
facilities such as librari.e^ or drop-in centers. 

In some circumstances the process of formal measuremrent '^iri 
change the behavior b^ing assessed. Unobtrusive^ indicators are-, 
useful in such instances , when responses may bp contaminated by 

• more intrusive measurement techniques^ 

It is often useful to employ mope than one criterion in de- 
termining how well a particular objective has been achieved. For 
example, primary-grade pupils 'attltude^^ toward. classroom equipment 



and facilities may be assessed both thrB\tgh intervie\^ and classroom 
observation* i'f ' - » > ' • _ 

. For program evaluation to be useful it need not deny either, 
unintended effects or non-measureabl:§?^bjj^ctives . Performance of 
previously stated objectives need no-t be*th« only source o-f . evalu-' 
ative information. In some iijstances important unanticipated ^ 
effects can,.*and should be docunil^nted • These unforeseen effects 
may be part^-cularly useful- in planning and. defining objectives 
for the. future. "Also, any educational program is likely to have 
some objectives that are not immediately subject' to tangible 
.criteria. Thopgh criteria cannot be specified, these objectives 
may Still be important. So long as a sufficient proportijDn^^of the 
objectives are cfriteria-related, useful -program evaluation ig' - 
possiblfe. . ' " , ' 
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". ^ ■ Wlevant and Accurate- Iiiistrumentation ,[ 

^ Criteria can c^nly b.e assessed by" spme form of documentation. / 

the method used .Vcf^ document a criterion is often called .an evalu- 

■if /"-|\ A ■ ' / . i'' * 

ation "instrument\" Though tests of all ^brts (aptitude, achieve-|:^''^>. 

• /' « . ' 

ment, interest, etc.) are widely used as instrumentation in program . 

- ^ > ' 

evaluation, many other forms of in^rumentation are also important.. 
Interview guides, observer check lists , .attitude scales, content /^..;f 
analysis forms, antJ- forms for recarding./various educational pro- 
cesses are all, useful instruments in ^program evaluation. 'Good 
evaluation instruments have two fundamental characteristics^ rele- 

cy and' accuracy*. \ . ^ - 

' ' ' ' ' v.. \ ' 

No matter how precise or widely respected, evaraationjci^^ 

instrument is worthless if it does iiot correspond to: the program- 

objectives. For example, if an objective is for ten^y ear-olds^ to 

be able to. write simple sentences, a vocabulary test is not the 

most relevant instrument. In testing,, this characteristic of an rS^> 

instrument is called "validity." l^atiever the type of instrument, 

it should document the inforiuation relevant to a program objective/'; 

An instrument should be 'dccufc^^t^ asVwell as relevant. ■ Once ^ 

we are; confident that, an evaluation iiis^rument. is going to produce • 

infojmati^n about what we intend, we caV be Concerned about the 

accuracy of that information.^ For* example, askin^^pupils to solve 

one arithmetic piroble^ of a. particular type will rio^t provide as^ 

accurate ihf orraatioil- about -their skill ,as will performance on five 

such pj:obl€ms. Accuracy in testing is^ called reliability. The . 

. need for accuracy is associated with all forms of instrumentation. ' ' ^ 

The training of observers and interviewers , ^and similar "procedures , 

are used to iiQprove the accuracy of instrumentation., 

■ ■ * ; > . / • , . '* ' • 

- Ill - ' ^ <. * ^ ' 



Instruments tha't a^re inappropriate because of piiysical handl- ' 
caps of respondents or for cultyraX or linguistic xeasong^ are 
likely to Lrqduce information that is neither relevant jCb^^program 
objective nor accurate. In fact, misleading evaluative information 

. • . ■ . ■• ^ • . ^ 

may be produced \iy poor instrumpotation. 
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Educational program evaluation is unlikely J^B produce useful., 
results or to be •conducted ef f e^ctively without* plannihg. Evaluation * 
activities invo'^lve many kinds of people (pupils, teachers, admini-/- 
strators, consultants, data processors, and others). The parti<:i- 
pation of these people, at the. proper time, and with the appropriate . 
materials, reqiiires fo;^ethought and preparation.- Several important 
Considerations in planning are evaluation design, effid£eacy, data 
collection and editing, analysis, scheduling; 'and budget* ' ^ 

' ' Th^re are many ways that the evaluation of a particular educa- 
tional 'program may be structured. The structure of evaluation acti- 

, vities calculated to produce^ the most useful information is often 
called the evaluation design. Basically, program evaluation Is, in- 
tended to answer the questions a) were the ^program objectives achieved 

^ .b) would they have been achieved without the program, and c) how did 

^ the 'program achieve its objectives? Design considerations inclifde 

#**.-. * . * . 

' ^ the use of .xieference^ groups an^^the timing of information-collection. 
V tleference groups : Reference groups are frequently (but probab-- • 
^ly not . frequently enpujih) used to compare the status of participants 
in the program to similar people who 'are not ' affected, by the pro- 
gram. This allows references to be •made' about the objectives, 
^ * directiohs, and effectiveness of. the program*.' Generally, three kinds 



of reference groups are used: control groups, comparison groups, 
and norm groups. Control groups are typically formed when pupils 
(or other participants) are randomly assigned to program activities 
vs^ non-program activities. This random assignment assures compar- 
ability of ' groups and unbiased inferences. Random assignment is 

. often not feasible in educational program evaluation though it is 
a powerful design tool and should be used whenever possible. More 
frequently, existing intact groups of pupils are involved in edu- 
cational prdgrams and comparable groups (in othe*r classes, schools, 
and districts) may be identified. When these groups, called compari 
.son groups, are administered the same criterion instnments as the 

^pjeople in the program, evaluative judgments can be made^about the ' 

rt ■ ' ~ 

.program. When neither cohtrol nor Comparison groups. are feasible,. 

or wherP a larger or mor^ categorical reference group (such as handi- 

« 

capped) is ^needed, norm groups may be used. The norm groups of 
standardized tests ara the^ost cbmmbn example of this type. How- 
ever, district, county, and s^ate performance information is also 
frequently available.. Since such norm groups were not designed to 
be comparable to any one particular program group, caution must be 
exercised -In basing evaluative inferences on them. In^ general, 
good design calls for selecting, and using the most comparable re- 
ference group consistent with other planning considerations. 

The timing of inf orraationrcollection is anothei?^ major design* 
consideration* Three general time^ intervals are often used: preli- 
minary (pre), progress, and summary (post). 

^ Pre-Pbst Designs . One good evalua.tion desi^ uses pre-post 
criteria infarmation and a reference group. In a gje-post design, 
a ^easure of^perf ormance is taken before the rpro^ram had begtm and 



- /after' i-t is'over. The performance of d reference group of .pupils, 
not involved in the program, is measured at the same times. The 
effect of the program can their be- gauged by comparing the perform- - 
ance^of the two. groups. • 

A pQSttest-only design is useful when a ^pre-t-est might alter 
the efffec'ts'of *the program being evaluated. Such a design involves 
faking a measure of performance only at the end of the program. 
Th€ perfopan.ce of a reference 'gToup of pupils outside the program 
i's measured at the same time; by comparing the performance of th'e 
two groups, the effect. of the .program can be determined. 

Collecting evaluation information in an educational program 
. while.it is in progress can be especially useful. Such an evalu- 
ation design can indicate strengths and weakneases in the^^^rogram- 
' and can serve as a basis^f or improving the- program. 'On the other 

hand, teachers, hxid others can use the information from this type 
• of design lioth in planning future activities and in determining 
which pupilc need particular services or itfaterials; 

The design elements of reference-groups and time-of-inf ormatios- ■ 

- ' ° ' - ' . • ° \^ 

coU^ectiDn tnay ^e ^o^blped in many ways, depending ori the nature 

- - ' ■ ^ ' ' » '. 

' of thef educatio°nal program and* other planijing»consideVation,. The ■ ' ^ 

; . : ' ' \ 

"building b'locjis'' of evaluation design may be pictured this way: ' 
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Some, or all, of these design eleijjents might hi used in a 

I ' / 

single program evaluation • They should be selecte^ to make the 
evaluation as useful as possible. ' • • 

• ' - " ■ L ' 

Sampling , '"'Another part of an evaluation plan concerns effl- 
ciency^ Where large numbers of pupils |0r other /participants are 
involved in a prograS^ the evaluation can be done more efficiently 
and economically by using person-sampling and-^ item-sampling ♦ Person- 
sampling involved measuring the performahce of .a randomly-selected 
sample of pupils in a program, - "The performance ijf this sample can 

provide a good es-timate of the performance ^bf the entire group of ^ 

\- • 

Pupil=>. O 

r In item-f?ampling, each pupil in a program completes only a % 
randomly-chosen portion of the measuring instruments example, 

each pupil might be required to complete only teiju of the one hundtetl 

. / 

items on a multiple-choice test. Through item-sampling, a *good 
estimate of how the entire group wojdld perform on the entire test can 
be obtained without administering the **ntire test to each pupil; It 
is ait^ possible to combine person-sampling with item-sampling. 
For instance, a sample of the pupils in a program could each com-* 
plete a sample pf the items on a test. 

. Data-Handling . Data collection and editing are essential parts 
of an evaluation plan. Preparations must be macl'e for the. distribu- 
tion of instruments-, the training of people in the use of the in- 
struments (to protect validity and reliability)., and for editing 
data. MoSjt: information collected in field-settings will have some 
recording errors and occasionally directi*ons are misunderstood. It' 
is important, to plan for editing (or quality-control) as part of* 
the information-collection process. No matter how sound the design, 
. • . ■ * ' - 115 - , • 



or how careful the analysis, information contaminat-ed at th^ sQurce 
is of little evaluative use. * '• . \ 

. Analysis Flan ., Analysis and summarization of ^the information 
to be collected should be carefully— sf^ified before the evaluation 

\ 

plan is put into action. The natur^. off the analysis will be based 
upon' the design. Sometimes .we 'fin^ thatvvjthe design selected is 
impossible to implement because information was collected in such 
a way that it cannot be analyzed., Pj/anning the analysis' will Mn- 
cern such problems as combining d^a, types of scores, observations, ' 
ratings, scaling, coding, choice ory statistics, and discriminating 
between trivial and import^ut reSultsV 

^ Scheduling . Everyone involved in tli^evaluation process will 
probably, at some point, be concerned with the schedule of activities. 
To avoid, poor use of people' and resources and to assure good quality 
information, the sequence of activities should be explicitly 
scheduled. To be sure, the schedule ma^ be revised as the plan is 
implemented, hut many evaluative problems may be avol'ded if they 
can be dUtlcipated. 

Similarly, the costs of e^xaluation sjiould be anticipated. 
.Evaluation usually cannot be supported fey the funds designated for 
the program operation itself. Budgeting for evaluation is the only , 
way to be sure that a well-planned evaluation can actually be p^er- 
formed^ By including this budgeting function ia the eyaluation plan, 
it is frequently* possible to avoid waste and duplication of 'effort. 
For exapmle, it may be possible. to combine information-collection 
activities and costs so that multiple -uses are made of th^ same 
units of information. - * • • " ^ 
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Program Desqriptior 



* A plan for usefuf evaluation should include an* accurate 

* ' ' \ • * 

de*scription of the 'important characteristicsl of the program: the 

•,^v • * ' * • / 'm ' ' • 

, age, ethnicity and language / ability level, i^umber, and socio-eco- 
• ./•©•' 

nomic status of the pupils, the number and type,s^f teachers, aides, 
cpunseloxs', and any other persons involved in the program; the 
specilia materials, methods',' and activities planned or undertaken 
in. the pro§^ram; how long the program lasted or will last and/or how 
, often* the ma'terials and methods of the program will^ be used (that 
^is,' continuously, an hour a day, one day a week, etb.)? &nd where 
•the program took (or is taking) place — there may- be \many different 
schools in the program, there may be a school-withinVa-scHool, or 
there may be off-site services which are part of the program. ' 
Too often, evaluation results overlook the necessity of 



describing what was evaluated.* It is of little use 
"x" was, or was not, an effective program. 



td know that 




Able and Cooperative People 
Probably the single most critical element of educati^pa*il 
program evaluation is the contribution of the people natticipating. 
Program evaluation can^be useful only if the people inyolved are 
able to make the contributions expected of them. In many instances, 
this means that people must be informed, sometimes trained, and 
C(jrtainly given the time and resources necessary to accomplish their 
part of . the task.. Pupils, ischool staff, parents, and consultaats — 
all iSust be capable of fulfilling their responsibilities. 

Even When able, people cannot be expected to make their 

-117 - \ ^ , 



contribution to program evaluation^ if they view the process as 
threatening, a nuisance, or lacking in utility. Cooperation^ 
often must be^won by demonstrating the usefulness of program evalu- 
ation to the people 'it is intended to serve; 



Using and Reporting Results 
^ Useful program evaluation is a continuing cycle that contributes 
to needs-assessment and diagnosis, program planning, refinement' of 
objectives, allocation of resources, program modification, and 
siinimative decision-making. Individual- pupils may be seen using* 
evaluative feejjback* from peers, afides, teachers, and parents in just 

such a cycle. > . ^ " 

'•f * . • 

f Those responsible for educational programs in school districts 
wil^'find program evaluation useful in clarifying, and making con- 
crete the n^ds-assessment that was the basis for instituting the 
program. Preliminary m'eausres may result in some modification of. 
the original needs-assessment. As t"he program progresses, needs 
may change or be met from various source's. Progress dnfortnation 
can be used, to keep the program .consistent with changing needs. 
Summary evaluation also will reflect on the needs-assessment and 
may indicate unanticipated problems. 

Objectives may prove to be unrealistipally difficult ar^ • 
previously attained. Program evaluation pre-measures are useful 
in the refinement and clarification of -specific tangible objectives. 
Summary evaluation information nay sug.,est elimination, modification, 
or addltxon particular objectives., , ' / 

Program planning should *-be based on 'relevant land accurate 
evaluation information about the past perfol^mance of the program 



and i ts various elements > > The alloc ation of resources, similarly, 
may be improved and kept up to date on the basis of evaluative 
information* The program may be modified in content and method 
as evaluative da,ta begins *to indicate the relative strengths and 

* , / 

weaknesses of *its elements. And- finally, policy decisions regarding 
the value of the program to the public, in relation to the priorities* 
of the coninunlty, should have foundation in accurate information 

aSout the effects of the program. ' • 

O 

These possible uses imply that the information produce4*by 
program evaluation is reported In an underslsiandable* form, on a 
timely basis, to those who can use it. School boai'us are, 'of 
course, important users of program evaluation information. ^Some- . * 
times overlooked ^as users of evaluative information are district 
and school staff, parents, pupils, and the general community served * 
by the schools. 'The results of program evaluation can be presented 
through news releases, interviews, and by press coverage of scfiool 
board meetings. These recipients of prb8r?»m evaluation are, and 
should l>^x, also the sources of the information. Their cooperative 
involvemeint produces useful program evaluation. 
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I. Introduction ; 



Section II "of this papei* offers ^ti^estions regarding the 
generic problem of instituting an experiment or demonstration to 
test the efficacy of proposed approaches in early cliildhood educa- 
,tion^ The section draws heavily' from the experience of Stanford 
Research Institute in the longitudinal evaluation of the nation- 
al Follow Through program since 1968. (See list of references) ^ 
Thus , Section II will include a brief review of the 'planned varia- 

T 

tion concept as it evolved in Follow Throu^n. It also contains 
some discussion of dilemmas that characterize any major demonstra- 
tion of quasi-experiment in a natural sebting. The final part of 

'p 

Section II presents a conceptual model far program evaluation. We 
have found this model useful in categorizing evaluation issues and 



providing foci for evaluation activities. 

Section III of .the paper* opens with soms^ questions that de- 
serve x:onsideration in appilaising the j*elatxve effectiveness, 
attractiveness, ot appropriateness~o^instructional modelsT. Fol- 
low-ing ;that, several models are described according to observed 
process characteristics. These data are dravm diTcctly from tech- 
nical reports« by SRI. Finally, in response to the request to sug- 
gest specific early childhood education models, I have also, 
included some discussion of findings that appear to be acceptably 
dependable for policy guidance. I must emphasize that these will 
be findings that^are acceptably dependable for reducing uncertaiar 
ty about policy decisions rather than findings that are .acceptably 
dependable for scientific conclusions. The section, includes des- 
criptions of approaches that have, shown either most consistent 
positive effects or effects of substantia#magnitude iti at least 
.some of their applications* I will not be able, however, to 
identify nine different models or even necessarily ones that are 
"most appropriate" to urban, rural (nonyfisfervat ion) , and reserva- 

tion application?. ' x «^ " ^ 

The final part of the paper (Section IV) contains a preview 
of some work now in progress which shows some promise of yielding 
useful generalizations from which "new" models, mifght be synthe- 
sized or older' models refined. These findings are highly specu- 
lative at this point but derive from analyses of relationships 
between process and outcome variables" across a substantial portion 

^ 



of the range of variation' created by th6 national Follow Through 
program. 

» ». * 

II. Program gValuation And The Planned Variation ' Concept 

The precise origins of the term and concept of '^planned varia- 
tion" are unclear bjut the label has been used in* the'past five or 
six years to describe. the national Follow Through program and a 

related substudy under the Head Start program, "Planned variation" 

t - — _ 

'refers to a program in which intentionally different educational 
improvement models are tried out in various situations. Since • 
the concept is associated so intim,ately with the F6llow Through 
program, and since most of the discussion that follows draws from 
the Follow Through experience, a brief review of the evolution of 
the Follow Through program may be helpful', 

A. The National Follow Through Prograifi ^ 

Congress authorized Follow Through in 1967 under an amendment 
to tlje Economic Opportunity Act to provide developmental ^ and edu- 
cational services for poor children in primary grades who had ex- 
perienced Head Start or equivalent preschool, A large-scale ser- 
vice program, roughly similar in scope to Head Start, wa.s en-, 
visioned originally and reflected in tt^e enabling legislation. 
Appropriations were riW: sufficient, hcJiVever,*^ so the program was 

A « 

recast as an R&D program even though the language of the legisla-' 
- ^ - 122 



tion itself Was never, changed;. a- • . 

Since Follbw'Through was authorized under the EOA, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity had responsibility for it just a^ they 
did for Head Start. 01E0 transfer ted funds to' the Office of Educa- 
tion for "program administra^tion, but OEO r.etMned a vested interest 
in the; program^s design and management. ' * ^ 

Follow ^Trhough heg^n in the 1967-68 school year when 52 pro- 

jects were initiated in 40 pui^posively selecjted school districts-. 

- ^ ■ • , I 

All theTe'Ti']^^ projects were of the typs that have come to be 

called "9elf-sponsoXd;" that is, each local district conceived 
and began to implement its own concept -of ^ "best" or most appro-- 
prlate program for impoverished primary grade children through 
grade, three. . , ' ; ^ * 

During X967-6&, the Follow Through program office in OE r^e- 
fined the -concept of planned variatiort to mcJre nearly approximate 
a systematic experiment.. Various reco^^ized proponents of early 
^education approaches were invited to serve as "model sponsors" to 
install an9i sui)poft their approaches in one or mote pfojecr loca- 

ions. This mode of sponsorship began with the 1968-69 school 
ye'ar. Local preferences for models or approaches were honcrsd— ' 
diskicts chose their preferred approach (within loose limits) 
following a sort of "courtship" with interested sponsors/ Pri'ncin 
.pies of local ^a^ufconomy and mutual preference de'termined the. spon- 
sor-to-district affiliation ra4:her than some evaluation design 
Tconsideratlons^. At the start of the i968-69 school yfear, there • 

-- » ' * , 
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were 106 projects and 15 sponsors, counting self-sppnsqred and" - 

* . . 

parent implemented projects as "sponsor" categories. About half 

of tHe projects initiated in 1967-68 affiliated with a sponsor" 
and the remainder continued as self -sponsored projects. 

Some projects were added in 1969-7.0 j bringing the total num- 
ber to 160. In addition, six new sponsors joined th^ effort. ~ 
.More sponsors and a fe;) more projects were added in 1970-71 , abring 
ing the total projects to 177 and the number of . sponsors* to 22. 
*A few more projects* and two more sponsors were added in 1971-72 

bring the project total to 180 and sponsor, total to 24. The 
project list ifi 1972-73 totaled 173. There is no" need Jhere for 
details on, projects terminations, voluntary or otherwise.; There 
have- been a* few. Also, a Sponsor opted, out in 1969-70. About ^ 
92,00a children were* involved iiT Follow Through in 1972-73, but 
certainly not-kll wfe re, involved in, the evalpation^ample . 

' The following are points to rememfcer apotit Fbllow Through a^- 

' ' : ^ / ^ ^ 

problems. in -its evaluation are assessed:' . ^ ; ' 

^ 1.. .,The -selecrtion of a?.stricts, schools; teachers,, and chil- . 
dren to be involved tn Follow Through was judgmental and guided ' 
by rules of individual** district or child eligibility (e.g. , dis-_ 
tricts in poor communities* or children from 'families that were , 
peer by GEO poverty guidelilties) ; None gf the choices (with the 
possi'bie ♦exception of some participant selection within a project) 
was.Tandom. v ; ' i 

,2.^ Control groups were not established simultaneous ly^with 
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the experimental groups ^i^e., Follow Through participants) by 
"raddom selectidn from sets of children'eligible for participation. 
AIJ control groups- were established after-the-fact* 

3. The mode by which sponsors affiliated with school dis- 
trict was purposive in the extreme and led. to substantial im- 
balance in characteristics across .projects within sponsor cate- 
gories and between sponsor groupings. 

4. Each model sponsor ' ente^taing a somewhat different set of 
objectives or program priorities.. Also, every individual pro- 
ject applies some additional variations on sponsor's objectives 
that will be sought lofcally. The measurement effort necessary to 
embrace the full sweep'of all objectives held by all sponsors and 
all individual projects has never yielded gracefully to solution. 
As a conseqtienoe, it is inevitable.- .that the measures obtained 

can be criticized with some justification by any sponsor or pro- 
j.ect as-^o"t including "all the things we're trying to do»" 

B. Evaluation of the Planned Variations 

< 

The .innovative ' planned variations"" idea is the unique aspect 
of the follow Through experiment .and the key to understanding the 
.plan for assessment. The fundamental purpose 'of the Follow 
Through experiment is to find educational strategies that might 
be used to improve the effectiveness of the American primary 
schools for disadvarlt^ged children. Thus we have evaluations of 

'I ' - > 
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alternative eariy education' models that differ from one :ari^^er^*-^ 
from the alternative offered by the primary grades of the pfre 
sent School systems. . • . 

^ ' ^ach^sp'bn^or has designed a program of education or inter-- 
vention *f or disadvantaged children o.r a way of changing the^ "sig- 
nificant others" in^'their environments. (The* programs of some 
sponsors are nof di^ctly concerned with instruction 6f children, 
but attempt to change school and community interactions.) Each 
Sponsor has somewhat different immediate and intermediate ob- 
jectives -and different theories about child development, educa- 
tional disadvailtages , .and education in general. Each al'sa has 
different methods of implementing the program that he- believes 
will enhance the-->school performance and presumably the "life 
chances" of poor or disadvantaged children. The Follow Thrqugh 
evaluation provide^ the opportunity for assefssing these approaches 
only against- a single set 'of criteria. 

,Evaluation^ of the national /Fpllow Through program then con- 

' ^ ^ ' , ^ ' * . « . 

sists primarily, of determing which approaches, are effective in 

achieving a specified 'set of^Hevfelopmental or educational objee^ 

tives for children and a variety of changes in parent-community-, 

School relations . iii^ . ^ ^ , . 

The specified s^t of objectives for children are the primary. 

criteria for the e^raliTation of effectiveness- .But the evaluation ' 
* ' »* 

also gives consideration to elements in the children's environment 
that influence developments- f amlly , neighborhood, and- community 
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setting as well ats the school. Although the Follow through pro- 
gram was* initiated with the purpose of. increasing- the "lil^eT"*^' 
chances" of the children, it is only possible to evaluate per- 
formance on objecti-ves presumed to be d^gtermediate to that final 
goal. Objectives on which the sponsored edCc^tional alternatives • 

can be compared are, broadly speaking, those that are hel4 for 

; ^ c . . c 

all children a^t;;the end of the third grade. These are that chil- 

dren (1) be excited about le^pilng, (2) feel good about*^ themselves 

and their pwn competence, and (3) have mastered basic reading, 
♦» 

language, aiid arithmetic, skills that will help them to proceed 
successfully in the jest of their scho<^ experience. 

The Follow Through evaluation lends itself -primarily to 
policy decisions that deal with selecting nationally Tobust models 
for improving existing instructional programs for di-sadvantaged 
children. Federal education officials will presumably determine 
the most appropriate educational yodels to offer in their com-^ ^ 
pensatory education programs. Thus, administrators anticipate 
information about which educational md^fels rals.e achievement ^cf 
disadvantaged youngsters in academic sk'i^Lls and wtich^ educational 
models create positive attitudes toward school on the part of 
ppcJr parents and theit children* The results of the evaluation 
will be pertinent to such decisions when data from a large enough 
s^ple o^chiidren who have completed the educational' programs 
associated with the several sponsors become available. 

^Since it ^is P9ssible that sponsored programs will not be^ 
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equally effective, 16 all situations (ranging from inner-city ghetto 
• to rural Appalachian from highly unionized to nonorganized teach- 
ing staffs) i it. will be important to eatablish evidence of rela- ' 
tive effectiveness of programs on a project-by-project basis. An 
evaluation performed at this level (which must await the develop- 
ment of a far greater and more represeiitative data base than is 
currently available) will provide k basis for decisions at local-' 
levels about which programs appear. to be most appropriate to 
particular situations. ^ ' ' 

One must remember alsa that the only things common to Follow 
Through t^^eatments are that some (unspecified) nutritional, medi- 
cal, and other services supplemented Some (at least nominally 
differentiated) experimental educational programs. When the 
"treatment" i^ defined this loosely it is jiifficult to distinguish 
"treated" groups from comparison groups. Poor children who are , 
compared with Follow Through children are likely to have had a 
primary grade supplemented by services under another name (Title 
I or Title III ESEA, hot lunch programs , etc.). Under these cir- 
cumstances, differential effects of Follow Through and non-Follow 

* 

Through "treatments" would be\ extremely difficult to detect. 

C, Issues in the Evaluation of Large' Scale Programs in Natural 
Settings * , • , , 

Efforts' tQ evaluate Foliw^Th'rough as a Program and to derive' 
conclusions regarding tfie eJfibacy of various Follow Through models 
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have helped clarify a number of fundamental issues. A Basic one, 
which ^seems much more clear today than it was six years ago, is 
whether the idea of planned variation can be fitted to an experi- 
mental design or whether planned variations might be better con- 
ceived as .defining categt>ries for a^brrelational analysis. 

D. The Expeiviroental Model of Evaluation ' - ^ 

.The logic of the planne'd variation concept implies •compari- • 
sons among models. In addition, if^ these corpparisons ,arre to le^'d 
to explanatory conclusions al)out the reasons^why, and the conditions 
under wjjich, various outcomes are associated with different models, 
then an experimental design would seem to offer the most appro-* 
pri'ate model for .evaluation. Carrying out an evaluation patterned 
after an. experimental design implies that the following conditions 
can be established: . - • . , • . ^ 

4 » , - 

1. That the treatments* (I.e., .the implemented models) will. 

be stable over a reasonable period «of time. ' • \ 

^ 2. That the treatments will -be monitored morfe or, less con- 

tinuoUsly to assess stability and provide detailed descriptioiis of 

♦ 

treatment* * . ^ . 

•3. That an approximate balance can t)e achieved in the num- 
bers of instances in which each model is applied. , 

4. That adequately matched .nontreatment controls are avail- 

\^ ' O 

able for contrast. . 

5. That, a common core of accept^ibly valid measures'can be ob- 
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tained uniformly across all treatment and control groups,. 

In practice, these conditions have proved exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not- impossible , to achieve. * ' ♦ 

E. Treatment Stability^ . . 

/ Stability- of treatment implies that formal evaluation will 
not begin until the models have undergone formative revision and 
a period of implementation. This need, for an implementation or 
"shakedown** period was not appreciated fully at the outset of the 
Follow Through evaluation, although it quickly became evident dur- 
ing the first year (1968-69) with'^^sponsored models. Subsequently, 
xt Was dc cided that no project would be formally evaluated until 
each model sponsor, had workedHln that location for at least one 
schpol year. 'This decision, although accepted as necessary, was 
somewhat arbitrary. Left largely unanswered are critical questions 
regarding the procedure^ by which models do become irefined and 
.acceptably . installed. It is an empirical fact that implementation 
of Follow Through models has proceede^d mofe quickly and smoothly 
fbr'^some^^appT^ than for other .approaches in 

other locations.' An adequate analysis remains to ~Be done, however,* 
of the mechanisms, procedure?, resources, and other .^pndltions under 
^hich ^implementation occurs most effectively. The question of- th^ 
"impleroentability" of an instrqctidhal model under a variety of 
local conditions Us not a trivial one and ojught to.be studledxmore 
fully than it has thus far. ' 
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F. Treabaent Description 



^ r Frequents monitoring of classroom a^id other processes Is feas- 
Ible but exceedingly costly. Nevertheless ^ such process descrlp- ' 
tloos are essential If one expects to develc^ dependable generali- 
zations about^ associations between outcomes and processes* More 
' or less continuous monitoring^ through'^servatlon and other verl- 
flable record^, also Is* necessary if clrcumstanbes exogenous to.^ 
the model but exerting some Influence upon It are to be liicorporat- 
ed In the analysis.' (An example of an exogenous event extex:aal to 
the treatment but Influ^clng It would be a labor ^dispute that 

closed or seriously disrupted school functions.) 

1 * • 

• • • ' / 

* • * • ■ ^ 

G. Balanced 'Number of Cases 

It may be -possible to obtain an acceptable balance of treat- 
ments by conditions and a sufficient number of, instances of each* 
combination. To do so, ^However, will impose some restrictions on 
conmunltles or school boards in the choices they can make -from 
among^roposed models. This restriction was never Imposed syste- 
matically on the school districts selected, for participation in 
Follow Thrqugh. As a consequence, the^number of projects per model 

■ . • - \- ' 

vai:led from 1 to 20. In addition, the distribution of projects 
-was uneven according to such variables as school organization (sys- 
. terns with and without kindergarten programs), district size, regions 
of the country,, irural or urban locations, and racial and ethnic 
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"groupings. An adequate evaluation ^design modeled^ after an experi- 
meht would ^require some limit on the number of different models 
to be coqipared and would impose some restrictions on choices that 
could be exercised by communities participating in the evaluation. 
In Follow Through, probably a desirable upper limit in the number* 
of different ^models would have been 12 (ii^ contrast to the 24 - 
models that existed in 1972-73) and the minimum number of locations 
in which each model was installed should not have been less than 6« 

H, Nontreatmeni: Cdntnrols " ' 

The establishment of nontreatment controls poses political 
problems as well as design difficulties. In Follow Through, con- ' 
trol groups wfere created after treatment groups had Heen specified. 
In many locations it proved impossible to Identify acceptably, 
similar groups for comparison; in some instances?', even though 
appropriate groups could be found, they could not be induced .to 
participate,* If a control group design is attempted in an evalpa-, 
tion of an experimental program Such as Follow Through, it would be 
desirablfe to identify sets of eligible participants within defined 
locations and then mate random assignment to treatment or control 
groups from this- tot^l set. 

When the evaluation focus is on an instructional* model j lihe 
minirauni unit probably must be an entire, school since it usually is 
impossible to keep classroom groupings intact. Some migration from 
school to school within a district will occur, but this migration 



is far less ttian the mixing* that typically tafc^ place as pupils 

/ 

pifogress from grade to grade within a school/ 

■ / • 

, The identification of sets of eligibl4 participants and ran- 
dom assignment from the s^ets to treatmarit or control groups runs 

■ ' ' ^ ^ ' c- ' ' ' - / ' ' i 

afoul of" convictions that many people hold strongly about the ser- 

/ 

vice characteristics of a program intended for economically dis- 
advantaged pupils and families. This may not be the /only reason 
vrtiy control groups were not established in\conj unction with treat- 
ment groups in^ Follow ^hrough but it certainly was an important one 



I. Common Measur*es * ' ' . - 

Defining a common core of measures to be applied to all treat*' 
ment and control groups is feasible* and was achieved in Follow 
Through, Agreeing on the form and content of the common core of 
measures, however, is not a simple task. Any combination of mfea- 
sures'will be vulnerable to criticism on graunds of program or 
cu^ricular iiivalinity ^ This will be so especially when the models 
*differ .substantially from one another in the 6bjectives that are 
salient for them and\;he timing by which they seek these objectives 



J. An Alternative Evaluation Orientation 



One of the consequences of: the planned variation concept has ^ 
been a tendency to think of t^e program models as "packages" that 
.^rfe "robust enough to produce deslf'^cT outcomes regacdless of the ^ 



locations in which they are applied. ^.This concept df ti:eatment 

» - . • 

packages (i.e., a clearly delineated "set of training manuals, 
administrative procedures, 'curriculum materials ,/ and accountability 
mechanisms) probably shoyld be discarded as unrealistic. 

Rather than considering each program model as a treatment 
package, it probably makes some sense to consider each combination 
of model and location, with all of its diverse , characteristics , 
as a sample from a popu^lation of treatments. This vi,ew concedes 
the impact of local influences on models. - It also ^acknow ledges 
the genuine contribution that the planned variation concept has 
had in amplifying the range of variation in treatment beyond that 
which was likely to occur "naturally." It al^o suggests that an 
appropriate model for evaluation-^and in many ways, a superior 
model for evaluation— may be regression or correlational analysis * ^ 
rattier than an experimental design that demands" nontreatment con- 
trols. ' - 

• ^ome of the problems, encountered in the Follow Through e\/alu- 
ation could be reduced if correlational analysis were accepted as 
.^a more appropriate model for assessing *the relatipnships that exist 
among combination^ of instructional approaches; pupil,* teacher, 
school, and school district char^acteristics ; and community^ charac- 
t^eristics and expectations. Some losses in explanatory power might 
be experienced, but the-potential explanatory power *of an experi- 
mental design *in a natural -{i.e.. , essentially uncontrolled) setting 

■ ' ^' ' . 

may^be illusprry. For example y /f,«bh^ cbrrelatijonal model, rather 



than the experimental model. Is followed as most appropriate, then 
naturally xpccurrlng variations (i.e, , "regular" classrooms) also 
may be Included In the analysis. Sampling thef^xry would assume 
, even added prominence In planning. The prospect of deriving popu- 
lation estimates seems more feasible. Options such as successive 
cross-sectional samples might prove superior to longitudinal ones, 
which are characterized by severe attritional*- losses. 

No magic -would be wrought by shiftipg the evaluation orien- 
tation toward a search for associative regularities and^away from 
group versus group contrasts of differences. Most of the condi- 
tions described previously as essential in the application of an 
experimental design to evaluation would remain relevant to the 
correlational model. For example, coiltinous or ftequent measure- 
ment of treatment still needs to occur so .thati process Variables 
can be identif ied^aiid recorded, A common core of outcome measures 
also is required, Hoyever, the importance, of i treatment stability, 
balancing of treatments by nominal t^pe, ^hd, matched nontreatment 
controls can be reduced ^or ignored, ,Obvlo|i,siy , one expects that 
some orderliness Will emerge from correlational studies of process 
and^ conditional variabiles in relation to outcome variables, and 
that this orderliness can be codified in guidelines for actiont*^ 
TKesife guidelines would take the form of generalizations about the 
stability of relationships rathe^ than being expressed In* the lan- 
guage of experimental procedures. 

Planned variatjion, viewed in the context of correlational 
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analyses^ comes to mean that one plans to assure a wide range :of ^ 

variation in tre'atments and conditions within appropriate strata 

* ' \ . 

of grade spans, coramunity types, levels of funding, and bth^'^ 

Variables. This view, however, does not demand high similarit^^. 



from place to place or time to time within the same ^nominal *appxo^cH 
Correlational studies would group or stratify treatments according ^ 
to their observed similarities ^athe'r than according to^th^ir^ 
.nominal categories. A priori classifications, bf ap^Jr baches ^aCcord- 
ing to the identit)^ of proponents or according to idealized dcs-- 
criptions would be abandoned in^favor of classif icatious b*a,Se4 on 
empirical evidenceV^ - ^ 



K. A Conceptual Model for Prograni -Evaluation -'; / 

• - 

Public policy decisions are essentially political in najturev 
« ^ 

that is, the'y are responsive" to strong pressures to act or not tp^ 
act on certain issues. Research evidence can provide a powerful 
rationale to undergird decision-making because it is more- objec- 
tive, than the pressures of stakeholder groups. Thus, a fundamental 
purpose of policy-oriented evaluation is to determine the worth of 
a procedure, technique, or program as a basis' for making decisions 
about future actions. In its most^udimehtary form, the task of 
program evaluation"^ is to pro^duce information' that permits one to 
decide whether--or more<* analytically , the degree to which--under 
.various specified conditions , -certain desired states of affairs 
have been achieved. The rudiments of a model for program evalua- 



tion are illustrated in Figure 1. (Adapted from "Conceptual 
Model of Implementation, Outcoine, and Process Foci o'f National 
and Lcxial Program EvaluSition," Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, California, unpublished paper (1973). — _ - 

Thft top rows of boxes in Figure 1 denote intentions or assump- 
tions that can be statfed as testable hy*potheses--e.g. , "if a 
certain program is implemented under specified conditions, then 
certain desirable effects will.be realized." Two classes of pro- 
positions are implied by the blocks shown in the top row of the 
sketch. The first proposition holds that the program as conceived 
will be realized in the actjual program; i.e'. , the program (ide^l) 
at the federal or state level will be rendered in the program ^ 
(real) at the local level. Thus program efforts as written into 
plans or guidelines constitute the independent variables, -and, 
changes in local . programs define the outcome or dependent- variables 

At -the local level, however, specific "programs are pferceived 

as both a consequence of overall efforts and a cause ot other o\}K 

comes or dependent variables. Thus, the second proposition is 

♦ • 

that specified local programs (as influenced by the overall effort 
and complete with their structural and functional properties) will 
lead to or cause various desired outcomes to occgur. These outcomes 
are. defined primarily at the level of persons served by the pro- 
gr-ams (e.g., an increase in some academic skill, such as reading). 
In this propx)sition, the local 'programs become the. independent 
variables and person v£^riables become the ultimate^ outcomes' by 
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which to judge program impact, ^ ' ' ^ 

The bottom row of Figure •! distinguishes, the actual programs 
and .observed outcomes from the intended programs and desired out- 

"e'&.^liown^^injth row. Jn effect, the b'dttom row .denotes 

the empirical world-^^^a^^pr^ less similar to an in- ' 



tended one, is implemented and some effects, more or Tre's-a^-^iiiilar 

■ • °Il . ' ' ' • " ■ . ~ 

jto .those ^desired, are observed* ^ 

The identified processes that link observed programs to ob- 
served outcomes define the foci of causal analyses. The resiiltrs 
of such causal analyses may provide the bases upon which decisions 
about future programs can be made. These analyses are essentially 

direct tests of the>clas s of pro positions in the fo rm "if X, then 

Y,"*where X denotes program processes and Y denotes the measured 
consequences of participation* in these processes* These cons'e- : • 
quences may be observed in* individuals or institutions, stich as 
schools or families • For simplification, it is assumed thak in- 
tended 'prograyi outcomes or objectives may be accepted Essentially 
as stated by program proponents, and that the specification of^ 

evidence of program effectiveness or program success (success - . *^ 
. - • , • *• 
criteria) is 'best suggested by them. Operationally, "this results 

in efforts to assemble a matrix of objectives that represent the 

♦kind of ''questions t o be as ked in seeking evidence of program 

accomplishment. The forms of appropriate measurement/ are as 

varied as the perfoVraance in question, .and may includerdirect^ ob- 

servatron of behavior in natural or, contrived settings analyses 

4 

' I 
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of products, responses to Interviews or tests, and so .jon,. 

-The nktu re of the programs af^d outcomes, eithej intended or 
observed , raa^ change with time, as the superimposed boxes in 
Figure i (Tiv T2. • •T'n) are toeajit ttj illustrate, This is parti- 
cularly true o^ longitudinal programs. This time dimension als,b 
permits Scriven's us,eful dist!tnction between formative and surama- 
tive evaluation to be illustrated in Figure 1 (S,cr#fen, 1967) • 
Cljanges. in the form and the substance of a program by stages from 

Tim^-^ l (Ti) to Time n (Tn) denote the evolutl*5ff that a program 

^ » - . , . 

may nndergo. For simplicity, 'Figure 1 does not attempt to show 

how the results from contrasts between observed and intended state 

or outcomes at Time 1 may^ be used' to modify conditions at Time.Z 

.and beyond. • However ^ ''such cl^anges can, and probably will,* occur 

* 

as differences "are detected between that ^hich was intended and 
that .which was produced. Deciding what changes should be made 
duriTig program development constit utes the rationale and function 

■ g .. 4 -.. — -.-^-^^ 1 . ■ "■T'm. .. I • ' - ■ - I ' " """"" 



of formative ^evaluation. / / 

FigL^l^e L also highlights a, basic evaluation dilemma: if the 
desired outcomes* are nof -realized, is it because the program was 
fa>ilty in concept (the "theory" failed) or because the program 
was inadefcjuately Cor incompletely implemented (the implementatiion 
failed)? Analytical comparisons between .observed and intended 
programs and observed and intend?3 outcomes permit, one to deal,^at 

s 

least partially, with the dilemma^. Analyses directed towafird ex- 

" » - ' • « " »" 

plaining differences between observed and intended programs can 



/address the issues of program" inpleme-ntation. , If.one«can specify,, 
and t.o soDje degree explain, differences between observed ,and in- 
tended programs, then it becomes 'mpre nearly possible to in- 
. terptet differences between observed and intended outcomes a 
i attributable to weaknesses pLn implementation or inadequacies in 

■ • , * - 7 

prograiiS concepts. ■ ' . . - 



III. Applications of Follow Througjyodels to Indian Education 

A. 'Considerations in Appraising and Selecting an Instruc- 
- tionalModel = - 



The following sets of questions suggest a framework within 
;whicb to assess various Follow Through models for their applica- 
- bility to Indian education. These questions are offered in lieu 
of specific reconmendations' regarding^ Follow .Throxigh models that 



< 



-Appear appropriate for application in locations wifh an Indian 
constituency. The desires, expectations, resources, and other 
characteristics of one .community may differ so markedly from thos-e 
of another that -it would be presumptuous for anyone tinf amiliar 
with specific details to make Recommendations., The questions ^ 
listed, however, are basic on^s that;* ought not to be overlooked 
^n any appraisal of potential programs joriof to. adoption. 
" 1. Who ar&^-the stakeholders" that should help specify goals 

. and success criteria? This issue is. fundamental.. It is a^two- 
pronged issue for it requires decisions regarding the identity of 

. persons who ought to participate and it also acknowledges* the ' 
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subjective 'character of educational goals and criteria for judg- 
ing- program success • With respect to .the selection of partici- . 
patin'g stakeholders, one also must ajk^ whether -all stakeholders. 

, A. 

will 'have equal weight in decisions or whether some should be # 

considered "more important'*" than others. For example, legitimate ' 

stakeholders in the appraisal and selection of an instructional 

model for their schools might include school governing boards, 

tribal leaders, parents, school-administrators, arid teachers* It 

also may include representatives from federal, state, or local 

government agencies that contribute to the funding of the program. 

Occasionally^ outside experts, or authorities might be asked to 

assist.. Thus, not only is it important to consider who should 

participate but the weight that will be given to the judgments 
/ • 

of each. Finallv^^^Uiex^^aiz^p^oe^ regarding 
methods of assembling and comlfining judgments to arrive at c;hoices# 

1 , By what evidence will program success be judged? ^ This 
question attempts to force specification of success d^terta in 
terms that permit objective measurement and rational evaluation ^ 
to occur, question challenges ^decision makers to identify 

the" kinds of evidence that woulc} persuade them that^a particular 
program" was successful against the criteria'' of goals a1:id objec- 

\ t ' . ' ^ 

tives' earlier defined. \ ' ■ ^ 

'3. How can evidence of success by .gathered? This que'Stion 
raiaes the ^s sue of whether* or not the success. criteria are roeas- . 
arable. An iinmeasurabie criterion is no criterion at all. However 



the fa^t that^ no techniques exist, to naeasure certain outcomes 
doeig. not necessarily mean that the outcome must remain forever 
unmeasur^ble. If a xneans cannot be identified for measuring a 
criterion or outcome thjat is conside^red to be very important, 
then some attention must be given to deyeloping the measurement 
technology before initiating the trial of the approach or pro- 
gram. There is -some danger of reacting to wishes rather than 
Xeality when jjlaiming for the evaluation of a new instructional 
* "procedure; it is hazardous to initiate the experiment and trust 
that means for measurement will be developed in time^ to ^contri- 
bute to the evaluation. A strong argument can be made for re- 
comme.nding' that evaluation be planned within^tjie .J-imits -of^-the^ " 
existing m^^isiirement art. For example, it may be considered 
very important that an educational program help" children develop 
a strong sen9e of self-worth.^ If, ^however, no acceptable mea- 
sures of this attribute exist, "then this objective probably , 
should be rele^ate'd to a lesser. rank of importance or the in- 
conclusiveness of any estimate ought to be. accepted in advance* - 
since there can be no guarantee that acceptable measurement pro- 
cedures will be available by the time they are needed. 

4. How should the evidence be weighed? The following three 
cjasses of criteria can be used to illustrate the relationship be- 
tween the . salience of objectives or goals and the k^ds of eviclence 
or measures that might be^^ught. 

ademic achieven^nt. The^- acquisition of basic skills. 




// 
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such as in language and mathematios, may^be primary goals of an 

early education program. This is particularly "likely to be true 

where theie is also acceptance of the position that Indian chil- 

/ ' ' ^ 

dren ^should be able to function, in the majority cultui^ and e.co- 

nomy. Declaring academiq achievement objectives as important is 
not -necessarily antithetical to goals , of cultural identify that 
may be very strong in an Indi^. community. If' one do6s not- ex- 
pect children to' remain isolated from the majority culture', then 
^at least "survival skills" probably are essential. An element of 
the academic program might include bilingual instruction, beginn- 
ing with the vernacular .as. the language of instruction and the 
probable second language (e.g., English) considered as a subject 
of 4.nstruction. ' 

.< 

*The measurement of academic achievement may ^r may not be d 
problem depending on thji willingness of various -sta^hplders , to 
accept certain evidence. For example, a great many tests exist' 
(and othters can be fairly readily cj^ntrived) for- measuring skill 
in the use of language, mathematical, concepts p and" so on. One 
occasionally hears acrimonious debate, however, about the accep— 

tability .of -particular tests,. * Other sources of evidence 'probahiy 

. . - ' ' ( 

should include judgments of teachers (independent of test data) 
and reports and impressions frbm parent^, bas^d on chiTdfen's be7 



havior in the home. . 

b. Socio-^motional development . This class of criteria in- 



cludes such variables as a sense of self-worthV cultural identity, 

' - ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ' . 0 
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and socialization to -prevailing values ♦ In this latter regard, 
it,. seems iniportant to clarify expectations regarding assimila- 
tion into the majority*^julture (or at least the kind arid degree 
Af conmer^e that will be sought or experienced with other cultures) 
by Indian childxen^ as they grow up, Ifi^^here is not an expecta- 
tion of continuing existence in a re-^ervation or, enclave culture, 
then children must understand -both their own heritage and its 
values as well as the values of the majority culture. 

It' is far easier to acknowledge these .criteria in abstract 
terms than it is |to explicate them or to specify the means by 

which evidence of their achievement can be obtained. In general, 

c 

direct systematic observation of children's behavior and reports 
ifrom persons who regularly obserye chflldren less s;ystema"tically 
(e.g., teachers, parents) probably will need to be relied upon. 
Other ^tejchniques, such 'as thematic analyses of artistic or liter- 
ary production also may be considered, 

" Political control , * Power by the adult Indian comDaunity 
may -bg. a dominant objective either in itself or 'in relation to 
child -centered objectives such as those noted above. In some lo- 
cations, it can be expected that goals of self-determination and - 
control will override in importance details of program's in the 
schopls. One can argue that socio-emotional growth objectiyes 
and academic skills cab be learned better and applied with /greater . 
relevance under conditions where political power is exercised 

locally,. For .example, self-esteem and sense of seXf^worth pn- ' 

ft , • 
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"doub'tedly. are influenced by p^rcef^tions of self-determination 
and' fate, control,^ As another examplev ability to exercise effec- 
tive political control requires intellectual competence and- skills 
if the affairsT of a^. institution^ 'as complex as a school axe to 
be toanaged effectively, ' " . 



o 



B, Differentiating Follow Through Modela According to Pror 
^ ^ess Characteristics. . (Material in this section was 
drawn primarily from two sources in the reference list: 
Classroom Observations (1972) and Stallings (1973), 



A central purpose of theja^€ional Follow Through program was 
to encourage the development .and refinement of improved approaches 
to early education. Each of the sponsored Follow Through approach^ 




es is intended to offer §n alternative to the kinds of school ex- 
periences traditiqp^lly^ encountered by poor children during their 
primary ^cl>o61 years, 

' The best evidence that the planned variation concept £n 
Follow Through has resulted in systematically different approach- 
es comes from. data obtained through meticulous observations of * 

.<;Amples of ^ qlassrboms over the past four years,/ These classroom 

' , - \ ' . ^ . y 

samples have not included' every model spbnsor, . TJie samples also * 

hav.e been limited in the number of different projects, grade. 

lev€^ls, and classrooms inc^luded, within any ^et "^subscribing to. a 

.given .model,* Within* these limitations, howev'^r, some -'gene rali- 

zations can be made, ^* 

1. Sponsored approaches dp discfernibly differ from one '* 



Bifather. iot^msxty process variable's. 

2« Process characteristics for various. Follow Through approach 
es predlctahlj^-.depart f rom characteristics observed in non-FoIlow 
Through classrooms or many process variables. . 



5^ — Anaiysw— of pr^Ocess data present strong evidence of "In^ 

^tructlonal activities and components that correspond well with^ 
descriptions of Intended approaches , thus validating In part the 
concept of planned variations in Follow Through treatments. 

Two cautions are important in reviewing the data from clan-* 
room observations. First , considerable variability can be seen 
across projects (i.e., locations) within each of the sponsored 
approaches on several of the process measures. For example, in 
analyses of data obtained in 1970-719 a large number of process 
variables were aggregated Into five factor'*score's. On 2 of the 
5 factors, but not on the other 3, differences between -locations 
within a sponsored, approach were consistently small for all but 
one approach observed. These two factors, then, generally differ- 
entiated the sponsors from one another since the varl^^J^lty with- 
in the a^pi^oach across locations was substantially less thgih, the 
variability between approaches. This Is not to suggest, of' 
course, that only two factors are tteeded to describe the several 
approaches. Fox^ example, some of the sponsored approaches showed 
relatively small differences between locations on more than two 
factors. ' » 

A second caution follows from the small number of projects 
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obseifved and laipited humb^fer of observations that ,were^ made • Even. 
thoOgh several days each year were spent in observing each class- 
room in the sample, we cannot be ' sure- that the days selected for 
observation xej^rgjsented fairly' and fuliv the ynrirfy of nrriv'i- 



ties chairacteristic of the approach. *The consistency of- data 
from year, to year, however, lends credibility' to (^inding^ from, 
the observation's. 

In 1971-V2, the number, of variables derived from classroom 
ob^rvation records was increased beyond that in the preceding 
year. A factor, analysis was performed on 65 selected, observa- 
tion variables. Varimax rotatio ns were ^p erf^jHflga on 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, and 10 factors. The 9-factor rotratron accounted for 577. of 
the matrix variance and provided factors *that-were more inter- 
'pretable than those from the -»*fcer rotations. , The loadings of 
each variable on the 9 factors are 3umraarized below. Factor^ 
scores (the combinations of scores on all- 65 variables weighted 
according to the factor loadings) were computed for each class- 
room observed. Table 1 displays classroom means and standard . 
^ - 

deviations of factor scores by individual sponsors ?jid by all 

. ' ■ t ' ■■ ■ 

Follow Through and all hon-Follow Through classrooms combined. 
The operational definitions df each* of ,the 9 factors appear in ' 
jthe_p^ragraphs accompanying Tables 2 through 10 that follow . 
Table 1. ' v 

The process characteristics of observed classrooms shown in 
Table 1 .also can be displayed graphically. Figures 2. sjcid. 3 are 
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shown for illustration* Fi-gure 2 is based on data shown* in column 
2 of Table 1 and Figure'^S is derived from- column 4 in Table 1* 
We have emphasized the observed process characteristics of 



several Follow Through approaches since one's initial, or eveji 
* continuing, preference for an approach often is more influenced 
by the activities and style of the classrogm' than by the measured 
outcomes of academic achievement or other criteria. . Some people 
even may consider it more appropriate to judge /an approach on the 
basis ' of observed processes than on the basis of measured outcome* 
In the subsection tlyit follows, ^'outcome data will be described 
£oX five of "Che- approaches whose process characteristics have 
been* 'SU^dafi zed above.. 

Factor 1; Stimulus-Response'-^Feedback (.0951- variance, ' 
acc bunt ab le )• . 

This factor 'describes a stiraU'lus-re.sponse -feedback system of 
stimulatioti-^ -Ihe variables that load positively , Indicate, direct., 
and immediate interaction bfe^tween adult and child.' Variables . 
that load negati\/ely^show teachers di^ang.siged jErx)^ 
with chxidten.. — . _ a , 

A classroom scoring high on this. factor might .hay.e. frequent 
situation^ l^ke' the following: An adult would "use a highly verbal 
and direct approach of questioning, requesting, or commenting. 
Children, in turn, would respond by performing the task or an- 
swerlng the ques^tipn. The children would then Be acknowledged. 
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praised, or- corrected for *their-.task- perf 0TTTiaaa€L^_Sju.ch_direct_ ' 

questioning and requesting might influence* the kind of response 

a child would make. Since speculation i^noiLji^ua]J^^ expected ;^ 

when a direct question is asked te^arding specific inf ormatxdn,-^- 

the inability of a child to answer correctly might compel him to . ; |l 

giv^ no response at all. The child who does repl^^is likely .to 

receive some reinforcing feedback. ' . 

... ' . 

Table 2 , ' 

FACTOR LOADINGS OF SEI£CTED VARIABLES FOR- FACTOR 1, 

STIMULUS-RESPONSE-FEEDBACK . ^ 

* ' . Variable * Loading 

Child responding , » ' ' +.77 ^ . . 

Adult giving request or command to children +,70 

9 

lirect question of children +.70 




Adult giving task-related acRttowleilgemen to 

children _ " ' ^'^"^"""^^"---'^^.. ^ ' +,62 

Adult giving children- feedback for academic 

response to adult academic direct question +.53 

Child not responding * . " +.47 

Adult praising children in t'ask-related activity +.35 

Use of concrete objects in certain-^ activities +.32 

Adult attentive to children ■ . » -.48 

*' • 

Adult in motion 5 -.49 



D. " Factor .2,- Small Grouf Activities (.0884 variance accoun- 
table). ' • ■ 

■V 
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,.Tljis factor contirasts, ciassfoom?? with Small activity groupings 
where a wide selection of m4|iB rials wefe us22i^ i.n the^ inst'rjiation- 
al proc^ess, .with a large group^ ^lassroOira setting in which one ' 
'teacher- instructed the entirg^ class • ^.Clajssrooins with a high 
scbre'might look, as follow^:' Arithmetic and' science would be^. ^ 
taught in sma'Il ^opps by .teachers and aides using (1) math l^ools 
sixcW as weigly:s '^d measures and (2) science materiats such as 



batteries, plants, and* animals. The adult/child ratio would be 
ihigh, 4^1ovjihg for *a* wide variety ^f activities* to occur.. This 
flexibility on the^ part* of adults would bfe'less likely to occur 
in settings ^hieife one J teacher had responsibility fpx a large 
group of children and had f^wer materials available? 



. : ' y " .Table 3 

^ACTOR' LOADINGS OF gELECTEP VARTABI£S FOR FACTOR 2, 
1 SMALL GROUP ACTIVITIES 



Variable 



/ 



Teachet with small group in academic activity 

Arithmetic, numbers , math 

Aide with small group in academic activity 

Use o£ science equipment, planets, and animals 

•* • ... 

.Adult/child ratio \ \ ' 

' Wide variety of activities ^ * . ' 

- 1 . 

Use of concrete objects ^in certain activxtxes 

Aide with two ch^-ldren in^ .academic activity 
^ ' ' , ^. ^ ' ^ , 



Loading 
• +.74 
• +.74 - 

+'.73 -.i^. 
-^^ + .55 

^ \ 

^ +.29 / 



stationary ,desks in. rows - " 

Teacher with I'arge grojap academic activity 



-•35. 
-.69 



E, , If actor 3^ Range* of Embtione in Social Behavior (>0792 



variance 'accountable);; 



This factor suggests ^that a positive and negative range of . 
emotions are not mutually exclusive within a classrbom. It appears 
that the freedom to express happiness and displeasure is of tea 
found ^n the same classroom. Classrooms scoring hig^ on Factor 
3 would probably fcave bbth adults and children openly revealing 
their feelings, whether j\ositive. or negative. Adults seem to 
act as a model for beh'avioV; if they exhibit negative behavior, 
so do. children. This is usi\allx__rgfxyrded thr\ugh the affect or 
tope of actions. Adults atteWt to' modify misbehavior of children 
through a mixture of suggesting alternative^ behavior and making 
firm statements regarding limits.'' 

A clear distinction is made between the f^dback system for 
l^eh^vior and the feedback system for academic accomplishments, 
since the latter dlifiensions loads negatively on this \factor. 



Table' 4 

FACTOR LOADINGS OF SELE-CIED VARIABLES FOR FACTOR j,, 
RANGE OF EMOIIO^N ,IN SOCIAL - BEHAVIOR 
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Variable (Factor 3, cont,) 



. Adult showing negative behavior 

Adult: giving children negative corrective feedr 
back for behavior 

— Child conmenting to adult 

Adult conmenting^^to"^ : - . 

Any child' or children showing negative behavior 

Adult giving children positive corrective feed- 
back for behavior, • , 

Child showing positive behavior 

Adult" giving children negative. corrective feed- 
back in task-related activity 



Loaditig 
H-.7'3 



+ .72 
+ .46 
+ .42 

+ ;39 

+ .37 
+ .23 

-.29 



F. Factor 4» Child Initiative (.0673 variance account- 
able), r 



0 L 



This ^actor^describes a situation of children taking, verbal 
Initiative: asking direct and speculative questions, making task- 
related statements, offering opinions on the' work 'af. others, and 
sharing portions of home life» A high scoring,, on this factor., 
suggests children feeling accepted in the environment and self- 
- confident, feeling free to express both positive and negative 

c . ■ ' . • , • ■ . • 

behavior, • . ■ > .. _ 



o 



. .0 



■ Table 5 



FACTOR LOADINGS OF "SELECTED VARIABLES FOR F^,CT6r 4, 
CHILD INITIATIVE " " 



Q 0 
O 
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Child initiating interaction with an adult . '^•IS 

Child asking direct questioja, * ' * "I '^^^^ 

Child mailing, productive, statement' * * * +»68 

Child -giviii^ acknowledgmeht . - . +.48 

Adult interacting with child or children in . ' aq, 

task-related activity , • ' ' +..48-^ 

Adult not responding to children * . + ,48 

Child sharing life experience "^'^^ 

-Child giving request or command " +»35 

Child showing positive behavior • ' +*35 

"'Child asking- open-ended question ' c . +*26 

•Any chi/ld or children shoeing negative behavior +^24 



G." Factor 5, Eormality. of Instructio n (,0576 variance • ' 
- ' accountable)^ ^ - ' . 

This factor contrasts a formal setting for teaching reading and 
irithnietic with a more flexible setting. Ifr classrooms sooring 
.hi^h on this factor, there would be frequent occurrence of aca- 
■-^Mi±c--w©tk-jdai£hwould be conducted "in a setting of stationary 



desks in rows, and, textbooks- and symbols rather dranr^b^exxts^ 

would be used in academic activities." The adults would ask 
questions regarding .the " a'c ademic material and woul4 provide imce 
diate feedback to student responses. In general, the students 
would be' involved in task-related activities. - The setting would 
be consistent with the traEitional emphasis on academic tasks,'* 



with a minimum of ^ftovfement .or manipulation of material. 



Table 6 



FACTOR LOADINGS OF SELECTED VARIABLES FOR FACTOR 5/ 
/ ' * . ^ FORMAL INSTRUCTION ' • 

^ • /• • Variable Loading 



Academic events ' - " - . ^ +#89 

Use of -textbooks^ 'Workbooks , sj-ymbolic objects 

in academic, activities ' • ' +.70 

♦ * • 

Child engaged in task-related activity * +.66 

.'Child responding with academic theme ' , . +.65 

Reading, ,41phabet, language development ' +.64 

Adult ins tiyc ting children in academic activity +J'62 

'Adull^ giving children positive corrective feed- 

l^ack in task-related activity , +.51 

Adult giving children feedback for academic 

response to adult academic direct question +«4-3 

Stationary desks in rows . ' +.41 

Adult motion ^ ' -.34 

Adult ins'feructing' children by using objects ' -.36 

Movable, tables and chairs fox seating -.39 



r ^ 



Factor 6, Divergent Questioning (.0513 variance accoun- 
table). 

This factor describes a situation where adults and children 
would 3sk open-ended questions requiring some generation of ideas 
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on "the part of the receiver of the question^ Classrooms scoring 
high on this factor would, have adults serving as models' in ask- ' ^ 
ing such thought-provoking questions as, "How^^n we earn money 
for our zoo trip?" "How did you* feel- when the bus broke down?" 
or*^"How many patterns often c^in you make .with these blocks?'^ 
The children would not only respond to such .<iuestions but would 
also ask divergent questi-ons in return. 

^ Table 7 



FACTOR LOADINGS OF SELECTED VAMABEES FOR FACTOR 6,. 
• DIVERGENT QUESTIONING 

Variable - . Loading 

Adult asking open-ended question of children ' +.92 

Child responding to adult open-ended question' +?91 

Adult giving children feedback for academic 

responses to adult open-ended question +.67 ^ 

Child asking open-ended question +.38 

.Adult showing positive behavior +.20 . 

I. Factor 7, Individuali^zed Work Setting (-.0391 variance 
accountable)-. 

This factor describes a work setting where a 'child would re- 
ceive inai-^T L - Jual - a fcfeeiit~i-on^f rom a, teacher or an aide in reading 
or arithmetic instruction. Classrooms scpring high on Factor 7 
would probably be flexible in- the physical .arrangement of furni- 
ture. Academic study would be ijidividu^iized , since the adult/ 
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child ratio is. high and the te2cher and aide wou^d ftfteract with 
children on a dhe-to-one basis. Praise., -rather than negativ;§ 
correction would be given for task performance* ^ n > 

- '•• .- " - - ' ■. • 'I--- 

C- *• Table -8 ^ , *' - 

FACTOR LOADINGS OF SELECTED VARIABLES FOR FACTOR 7 , 

iM)IVIDUALIZED WORK SETTING ' ' c 

Variable • Loading 

Teacher with one child in academic .activity ^ +.73 

Ai'de with one child in academic activity +.64 

Open classroom ' . ' +«^8 

Mo.yable tables and chairs' for .sedating +.29 

Adult praising children in task-related activity +.27 

' - ' — 

Adult giving children negative corrective feed- , 

back for task-related activity' " . " -.2^ 



' J. Factor 8> Academic. Equipment and Materials; (.0346 vari- 
ance accountable). ^ , * 

This factor describes the materials and equipment used for 
teaching* reading- arid arithmetic , science , and social studies / 
The adults in cJLa$sr6oms s.coring high on this factor would use 
audiovisual equipment, games, anc^ language experience cjiarts to- 
teach reading, arithmetic," science, arid social studies. They 
'would primarily work with tw;o childreLn-at a time. Tm children 



would show interest and unnid ar^rpn^ ro^r>p3~-hTa-p/vhA.T=-^n'^ ^J^t^JCL^J^ 



• ' - , Table 9 

FACTOR LOADINGS OF SEIBCTED VARIABLES IN FACTOR 8, ACADE-' 
MIC EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 



Variable/ 


< 

Loading 


Use of tapes, records, films, or TV in academic 
activities ; 


. +.73 • . 


Use of games in Activities 4 aijfd 5 


, + .64 


Use of language experience charts in Activity 5 




Teacher with two children in academic activities 


+ .45 


Child attentive to adults 


+ .35 


Single contained classjroom 


> 


Open classroom ^ 


-.36 

^ — — ' 


Noise level 


-.46 


K. Factor 9* Children Not Engaged with Adults 


(.0557 varl- 


ance accountable). * \ 



This factor describes a situation where children would not 
be interacting with adultsi Classrooms scoring high on this fac--^ 
tor would probably have children working alone on reading or ari- 
themetic assignments but free to move' about the" room commenting 
and offering c or rectiye" feedback to each- other. ^ One interpreta- 
tion for the negative relationship with adult positive behavior 
might be some adult impatience with children moving about and 
talking to each other. 
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' Table 10 — , , 

FACTOR LOADINGS OF SELECTED VARIABLES IN FACTOR 9, CHILr ' 
DREN NOT ENGAGED WITH ADULTS 

" Variable ■ ] . Loading 

Child participating in general action .^+,65 

Child waiting . \^ +.55- 

Child conwenting together children - , ' +.51 

<%11 child motion '+,48 

Child giving' corrective feedback ' ^ •+•38 ^ 

Child- instructing self in academic activity +.35 

Adult showing positive behavior -#29 



L. Some tfcasured Outcomes of Selected Follow Through Approach^ 
es and Narrative Descriptions of Sponsors' -Intended Approa - 
ches • 



.Five Follow Through approaches have been selected for special 
at.Jt:ention in this paper\- These five approaches have shown reason- 
ably cons is tenjf^ Follow Through-favoring findings throughout the 
longitudinal evaluation thus far or have shown' particularly dra- 
matic o^Uu^oraes on one or njore occasions or have shown both,. The 
five approaches selected are l^se identified w^ith Bank Street 
College of Education, Unive.rsity of Oregon, University of Kansas, 
University of Florida, and Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory. Summaries of outcomes/for each-* of these approaches 
are preceded by narrative descriptions of the sponsor's intended 
approach,' These summary descriptions have been reviewed by each 
sponsor and* accepted as a reasonable abbreviated description of 



.their^ approach A?iu philosophy. All findings sunmaflzed below 
ate dettved' from the SRI technical report the 1969-71 period of 
the evaluation (Emtipk, Sorensen, and Stearns, 1973). 



ank' Street College of Education; Intended Approach ' 



. /Basic tQ. the Bank Street approach is a rational, democratic, 
lif^ situatibn in the classroom. The child particip^ites actively 
in his :'own learning andf the adults support his autonomy while ex- 
tenkin^ hisjworl^ and sensitizing him to tht meanings of his ex- 
periettces. | The teaching is diagnostic with individualized follow- 
up* There f is- constant restructuring of the leaigaing environment 
to adapt it to the special needs and emerging interests of the 
children, jiarticularly their need for a positive sense of them- 
selves. , r> * 

In thi^ model academic skills are acquired within a board 'con- 
text of plianned activities that provide appr6f>riate ways of ex- 
pressing and organizing children's interests in -the themes of 
home and school^, and gradually extend these interests to the larg- 
er community, .-the classroom is organized, into work areas filled • 
with stimulating materials that allow a widei variety of motor and 
•sensory experiences, as well as opportunities for independent in- 
vestigation in cognitive areas and for interpreting experience 
through creative media such as dramatic play, music,' and art. The 
cognitive areas of primary concern are the capacity, to probe, to 
reason, and to solve problems. .-Teachers and paraprofessionals 
working as a team surround ^the children with language that they 
learn as a useful, pleasurable tool. Math, too, is highly func-. 
tional and pervades the curricuUlm. The focus is- on tasks- that 
axe satisfying £n terms of the child's own goals and productive - 
for 'his cognitive 'and affective development. ^ 

Bank Street supports parent involvement in each community by 
providing materials interpreting the program and special consul- 
tants, as well asby joint planning for home-school interaction. . 
Parents participate in the classroom, in social^ and community . 
activities related to the school, and as- members of the local 
Policy Advisory ,Committee. Parents may receive career development 
training with either graduate or undergraduate credit.- Parents 
and tfeachers pool their understanding of each child •'s interests, 
strengths, and needs as they plan his educational experiences in 
and out of school. 
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Staf£ development is an ever-evolving process for administra- ' 
tors, tethers, paraprofessionals, and local supportive and^'pon- 
spT s'.CSflff. It is conducted both on site and at- tfie College. Pro- 
grams are geared to the specif ic" needs oft each project atid are- o 
guided by a sponsor field representative 'familiar witl^ fehe history 
knd dynamics of a given community in cooperation with local, staff- 
Self-analysis is stressed in both the teaching and administra- • 
tive areas. Bank Street's 50 years of exi^riipentatiori as a multi- 
disciplinary education center has demonstrated that "a flexible, 
, child-oriented program requires more, .not less, planning and 
3tudy. Staff development aims at providing. a repertoire of teadd- 
iiig strategies from which" to choose on the basis of the adult's ^ 
increased understanding of ii\dividual children. 

- In moving from the broad,' conceptual framework to the speci- 
fics of implementation. Bank Street supplies -diagnostic tools for 
assessing child behavior, child-adult interaction, the physical 
and social milieu of the classroom, and the totality of .model 
implementation. These instruments are used by trained observers 
and in self-analysis to increase model effectiveness and stimulate 
joint planning of changes needed in the classroom and in teaching' 
behavior, community relations, parent involvement^ arid^ acJmiji;Lst;rpi- 
tiye prac,tice;s.... ..y --^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ " ^ " ^ " ^ " ^ " " ^ ' ^ 

In addition to continuing services on site. Bank Street de- 
velops slides,' films, video-tapes, and other materials for adult 
education. These supplement the materials developed for use in 
the classroom, such as the Bank Street basal readers and language 
stimulation materials. Field representatives i resource persons, 
program analysts, and materials specialists meet weekly with. the 
Director of the^ Bank Street program to share experiences, con- . 
tinue conceptual development of the sponsor's role, and.to'plan^ 
instifutes and workshops differentiated on the basis of require- \ 
ments of specific 'communities and participants. 



Nummary of Effects 

Bank Street data are available froin five different, projects . 

o - ' 

In four of these projects kindergarten was the entering* grade and, 
in the (fifth project, first grade is the entering level. Ciitnula- 
tive 1:wo-year effects are available in- all five projects for 
children who entered the program in Fall 1969. First year effects 



for children ,w^o entered the program in Fall 1^70 kre ayailable 

in two of the five projects. ^ • 

^ • ^ i ^ ^ i . . ■ ■ ' 

Evidence thatJ the Bank Street m6|iel is achieving its objec-* 

tives is somev^hat mixed from project to project but, in general, 
positive fir\dings have exceeded negative ones. In addition, the 
Bank Street "model is highlighted in this paper for the particu- 
.larly dramatic results that it showed dn the project in Vhich 
first' grade was the' entering^ level* 

This notable Bank Street project is .located in a city of 
moderate size in the Southeastern part of the qountiry. Nearly 
900 pupils are participating in the project; more than 90% '<)f the 
Follow Through pupils are black. Follow Through piipil performance 
on an over^aLl measure of Achievement and on a submeasure oi. ' ^ 
Quantitative Skills was sub's tatitially^ higher than similar measures 
for hon-Follow Through pupils. In. addition, first -year effects 
for children who entered in Fall 1970 showed statistically signi- 
ficant Follow Through -favoring findings on the measure of overall 
Achievement, the. Wide Range Achievement Test, and subscore mea- 
sures on Reading Skills and Language Arts. These data suggest 
that the .Bank Street approach, in at least that location, is de- 
monstrating consistently favorable results and is becoming better 
'implemented with each year. • h 

I ■ : ' _ 
• . / . 

. University of Oregon; Intended Approach 

■ I • , ; . .■ . * 

The sponsors of this model insist,; that a child who fails is 
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a child who has not been properly taught and that the remedy lies 
in teaching the skills that have not been mastered. The model 
.attempts to bring disadvantaged children up to the "normal" level 
of achievement of their middle-class peers by building on what- 
ever skills children bring to school and td do so at an accelerr; 
ateJ p*ace. * ^ - 

Usijig pr^ograramed reading, arithmetic, language, art, and 
music materials and behdvior modif^ication principles, the model 
employs strategies to teach, concepts and skills required to master 
subsequent tasks oriented toward a growing level of competence* " 
Emphasis is placed on learning the general case, i.e., developing 
intelligent behavior, rather than on irote behavior. Desired ber.^ 
haviors are systematically reinforced by praise. and pleasurable 
activities, and unproductive or antisocial behavior is ignored^ 

In^ the classroom there are three adults for every 25 to 30 
children: a/regular teacher and two full-time aids recruited from, 
the Follow Through parent community. Working very closely with 
a group of 5 or 6 pupils at a time; each teacher and aide employs 
the programmed materials in combination 'with frequent and per- 
sistent reinforcing responses, applying remedial measures where 
necessary and proceeding only when the success of each child with 
a given instructional unit is demonstrated. *At the same time, ^ 
the teather aides are working with other small groups throughout 
the classroom in a similar manner. Training in implementing^ the* 
model includes' local summer workshops for Ml teacher^ and teacher 
aides and inservice training during*the sch;ooX year. ^ 

Family workers, who are usually parents themselves, personnal- 
ly, contact ail project parents to acquaint them with the program 
and teachihg materials; inform them about their children's pro- 
gress; and encourage them to attend Policy 'Advisj^ry Committee 
meetings, visit sohool, and participate in training, leading tQ 
work in the school. Parent workers' also instruct parehts in, the 
use of materials to supplement the school program in the home and'^' 
attempt to organize parents experiencing,^ special difficulties iniio 
problem solving groups. On occasion, they contact local socialT 
service agencies where special assistance is needed by» individual 
families. ^ 

Evaluation is an ongoing" part of the program. Tests are ad- 
ministered at the heginniftg and throughout'. the year to determine^ 
,if children are being taught the skills required by tjie model and 
at what rate. The tests are administered by parents especially^^ 
trailed for the job. Continuouis' test data provide a positive 
gauge of teacher perfoirmance an<^ allow for timely reipedial ao4;ion 
when the program appears to be implerafented irapjroperly or students 
appear to be falling behind. Video tapes 'of teachers and aides 
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executing training task$ are used both to determine and ^o correct 
specific difficulties. . Bi-monthly reports are ^issued to teafchers 
reporting the progress of individual children and class'room summar- 
ies. • ' . ' , / ^ • • . * * 

The^ parent Policy Action Committee participates actively in, 
the model, focusing attention on the needs and interests of par- 
ents, recruiting parent aides, and assisting in writing the 
Follow Through proposal'. The' model is firmly committed to support 
a parent -community-school partnership in the operation of. its 
program. The sponsor feels .project parents must have the right 
*to judge the effects of the program^ for themse^lves , both to pXo- 
vide criteria of program success and to guide efforts at program 
improvement. ' ' , I. * ' * • * 

«>• ^ * . ^ \ ■ . \ • 

Suimary of Effects 

E'ight *sainples from, five different projects sponsored by the 

University '*of Oregon were analyzed over the 1969-71 period. Se^^ 

cond year effects for children who entered the program in Fall 

1969 were studied in. all five projects an(|; first year^effects for^ 

children who entered in Fall 1970 were studied in two of the five, 

* *. 

I . . 

projects. . * - . * 

TJie- University of ^xegpn model deserves attention in this paper 
since, in general., the magnitude- of achievement scores tends to ^ 
exceed the average. of other. Follow" Through models. An unequivocal 
interpretation of this program's impact is not possible due to, , 
serious difficulties in achieving an appropriate match between ^ 



Follow' Through -and non-Follow Through control groups ^ 

'•^•^ vv^ ' ; . r , 

The potential impact of the Qrego.n approach is seen' most drar . 

matically in one of the projects' in which ^first grade is the en- 

' ' • " r ■ - • ' ' 

taring levi^l. "This pr'pjfect is in a* small town in the. Southeastern 
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portion 6f the cbyntry* About 90%'of^the pupils in the* program, 
'ate.'black, Pol low Through pupils in thxs, project were markedly 
, higher than their non-Follow Through dontrols, on^ the measure o^f 

^bverall Achievement, the Wide Range Achievement Test, the measure 

; • - ♦ ' ' / ^ ^ ^ , " ^ f " ''^ 

'Jof Quantitative Skills, the measure ot Reading Skills, and the 
Language Arts, m§asurg'. All of these a^^^;t^nces .were not statis^- 
*tically'^^reliable , but tlie magnitude of '%^^^f ferences between 
Follow Through and mon-Follow Thorough ^pupl Is was consistently, 
large, ^ ' ' ' ^ * ^ , . , 



7 



University, of Kansa&>; Intendeji Approach ^ 

The Behavior analysis mo^el is^ based oh the^^experimental s^naly 
sis ^of' behavior 5 which uses a token exchange system lio- provide 
precise, positive reinforcement of debited behavior. The tokens ■ 
provide an immediate r€iward to the child 'fo^ successfully com- 
pleting a learning task. He /ran later .exchange §hase tokens for 
an activity he particularly values ,^'%iK:h_as-p laying \itth:lfr6c^ 
or listeningj.^tO-'Stories". ^IRiTt^^ the behavioral^ 

^'analysis classroom is pri developing social and clasfsr^pirL skills, 
followed by increasing emphasis bn the core subjects/ of reading, 
mathematics, and handwriting. The go'al is to achieve a standard 
but ^till /flexible pattern of instruction .and learnitig 4;hat is " ' 
both tapid and ple'asurab^le. ^ ^ * . . 

. The model calls-^^r .carfeful 'and accurate definitions -of in- 
,structional objective^^, whetnef , they, have to do with social' skills 
^ot with .academic skill^i Curriculum materials \ised describe , the « 
behavior d child will be* capable of at "the end /of a* learning, se- 
quence and clearly state criteria/for judging a response' as ' 
''correct." They aiso require th^ teacher .to mkevfrequent rein- _ 
' forcing" responses .to the child's behavior apd/permit the child 
to prpgre^s through '^le'arning tasks at his own pace,. ^ The* child v 
eariis more tokens during the init:^al stages of learning a task , 
and progress*iv*ly f^wepr as he approaches mastery', the objecrt 
bfeing-to* mo^e from external rewards to sel^-*motiyalie.d behavior. 
Sinc^^ child with ^ew tbkens 'j:o exchange for preferred activity 
is likely to be a child needing more* attention, the system guides 
the steacher^in evaluating her own performance^ >' 



/ 
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In the behavior .analysis classroom, four adults work together 
as an ins true t:ional tekm. This includes a teacher who leads the 
* team, and assuioBS^^responsibility for the reading prbgr^im, a fullj^ 
time aide who concentrates on"* .small, group math ihstructioni and 
two prpjec't. parent aides *who attend to spelling, handwriting, -and 
individual tutoring. Parent aides ar^ employed on a rotating 
>asl« wifch"^ other parents. They first* serve' as classroom trainees 
fpr a period of several weeksl*; Some of these parent's , in tum> 
-beconje ai4es^ fqr a full semester. Full-time teacher aides are 
einployed- f i;om the latter group* The short trdifee .cycle alloys' 
a great riuniber of parents to* becomejdirectly involved in the; 
program, ' They the'A carry its^ main features into' the home situ- 
ation, v * . • . • * 

.". Careful staf f,^ plaxming is an^. integral part of the >b^havior 
analysis daily "schedule/* Each day includes planning sessions i , 
pei^iods^ of -formal instruction, and i^pecial^cTf^^ during 
^which* the. children fx6hange their tokaris for an activity they 
'thoosr; Instruction ax»d 'special activity periods 'lilt^rnate 
throughout the day^^ with the amount of * time for instruction in- 
creasing as the amount, of reinforcement required to sustain mo- 
tivation decreases. , / ... 

^valuation of th^e model begins with an entry behavi^or in- 
ventory and, diagnostic tests thdt detetinine where each >child 
should begin V sequence, of iftstruction anS that also help to ^ 

'monitor his^^prcgre^sl* through, th?-,^4UJtace^v^'?fe^ ^Z^. 
teriaJLs used also, ^^roTfide for* periodic , testing and monitoring 
of achievement gains. Throughout the school year a computerized ^ 
re*cord-kee*pin^ system iasyes, the- teacher a weekW progress report 
on eacli child that also reports progress for the/class as a' whole. 

.■ '7 ' • : .; ..' ' ^: ' ... • • 

Generally, ^.mplementat^ion of tfhe behavior analysis 'model pro^ 
.ceeds in three phases*/. In the. first, the sponspr supplies s.yb^ 
3taatial advisory, swpport and training in the procedures and 
, techniques o/#thfe program.. In' .the second, ibocal leadership takes 
over i|nd' local .ystaff tra'iniilg,^co'Qi:dinators assume m6r^ and, more ^ 
of the training and' support, responsibility,. Finally, only perio- 
dic •consulting with the^ sponsor is needed. ' ' ^ 



Summary of Effeptk - - - ^ 

• The University .of 'Kansas^ model is ^represented in* the evalua- , 
tion by three projects, all^of whic;h axe in schools where kinder- 
gartea is the entering*" grad^. >econd year effects for children' who 
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entered the. program in Fal^ 1969 are available In all three pro- ' 

- - > - * ' 

je^Orts and first year, effects far chi^dr^n who entered the pirogram 

in Fall 1970* are available in two bf them.' ^ 

The yniversity. of Kansas model dese2?^€s.-«attentioi[i for the 

notable effects it jiisplayed.^artipulafly ,in» the first year in 

one project arid in botli years iij another. Its most dramatic pro- 

ject is a rural one/in the MidwestV About *one-foul^th of the 

children in the project are black. In the first y^ar of ,that . 

project^ s functioning. Follow Through children showed signifi-_ 

'catitly superior performance to non-Follow Through controls on the 

♦ 

DDieasure of ^^verall Achievement, the Wide Rarige Achievement Test^ 
the'^test of Quantitative. Skills , and the measure of Reading, Skills 
This sanj^ relative superiority' was tiot maintained In' the second 
.year, but the. level of per:gormance of Follow Through 'cnild.i5eji re- 
mained elevated in an absolute 'sense. ' « . 

University of FloMda; Intended Appifodch ' ^ " , 



,^ As, the name of th-is model implies, it^ primary fppys rests , 
on educating pai;ehts to participate directly in the education o£ 
their children^and motiyatin^.^them to build a home environment:, 
that . furthers bettei> pj^formii'nce od?the' part, of the dhiH both 
in ^cKooi and in life.f^i^asic to ^he model is recl5gnitio.n of the 
fact th^t parents are a-.kay factor^in-the emotional" and intelle.c-. 
tual" growth of their xhilpren^ and that thev^ce uniquely quali- 
fied- to ^uide and particiWte^ in theit ohiildren's educ^ 



The Florida model is de^ ^tio d tg <r^rk dii^ectly'in the fiome., 
it is not classroonf oriented in* the "traditiional sense of Shaving ,, 

preset curriculum or ^prescribed teacliing strategies. It* i^. . 
developmental in its approach, changing classroom organization, 
teaching patterns, and the curriculup as needed to"" integra*t:e ,^ 
learning , activity lit the school with tjhat in, the fiome^. Learning 



tasjcs are developed, that allow the home ^nd^the school to work ..c 
^as instructional partners,^ Thus, responsibility, for curriculum 
development^ resides* in the community, and the curriculum is the 
product' of parent, and school staff cooperation, ^, 

Paraprpfesstonals play an especially significant role in this 
model, working in tSe home and 'in the classroom. Mothers, of prb- 
ject.xhildren are ,traiued as^bot^h teacher auxiUaries, and as edu- 
-cators of^Ather parents and are assigned two tc/ a^ classroom, ' They 
work ha^lf-tim^: assisting the teacher and the rest of the time 
making.^hame visits, demonstrating and teaching lother mothers learn- 
ing tasks developed^ to.?i1ictease*-tha-cMl|l:'s i^ compe- 
tence and perspnal and social development • Twiile in the home 
the parent Educator also actively solicits \ideas and information 
on which strategies are working from the parents . 



Inl[a^i'tion"to;-Iie^^^ tW-parent educator, 

acts as liaison between the project overalT^aiia-^he-homa^^^^ 

as referral agent for medical, dental, psychologic'al, or social 
services. She informs the parents about Policy Advisory Committee 
meetings and 6ther school/community functions in which they should 
become involved-. Her experience with; the children in the class-' 
room setting as a teaching assistant enables her to keep iridivi- 
\dual parents :up to, date on their child's specif ic^.needs , 'This 
\highly^ active 'role of ' the .paraprofessional is crucial to the 
iperat/ion.of the Florida model, " » 

\ The teacher supervises the classroom activity of the parent 
e<iucator and a'ssl^ts^her in planning arid carrying out her assign- 
ments in tile liome^' Conversely, the ^teacher modifies her oyfi ac- 
tivity' on the basis of knowledge obta^^ned from the parent educa- 
tob's reports on- the home. Parents are Invited into the class- 
ro^ noES/)as passive observers .but to participate * actively in the 
insWuctlori,, Through such persistent contact : the " teacher learns. 
•and\grbws alo%g w£th the parent ^nd/ obtains a second' basis from 
whlcU tb guide preparation of iearnfing tasks, " .< - 

-V.;.. "Recognizing the role Policy Advisory Coramitt^ Is basic 

- toothV pro^r^: ^Each school develops a "mint^PAC" that partici4 
pates\in t6e -activity of the larger Fo^ow Tffrough PAC, Th^ lafg-y 
4^ PAC group is involvei^ in ($taff, selection, budgets , working with 
' pr9j^c't prpfes,&ionais dvi development of home learning tasks, and 
iA'st?:ehgtKeni^ig ^ll components of th^ program, 

Bot\i pre'iervi'^e and inservice training are provided' by , the ' 
. sponsor \in implementing the model.^ A .W9rli;shdp at the Uni^rejrsity 
'of- Flo^Wa trains .a, cadre of teadhers/and parent educators along 
-with such qtbelr -key' pefsonjiel as Follow Thrcgigh representatives. 



principals, and PAC chairmen. People attending this- workshopV. in 
turn, conduct workshops at the' project site, Tidep tapes madfe 
in the. classroom and ±ti the home guide/the sponsor in .addressing , 
problems pertinent to model implementation and development. .Pro- 
jects also provide the sponsor with copies of their home-learning 
Casks, weekly' observation reports and replie-s.to attitude ques- 
tionnaires/ All such information is collected subject, fto re- 
view and approval by the PAC. The flow of information among^* the 
sponsjot, the local education agency, and, the parent c'omEnunity. 
reflects the team partnership empHas-is of the model and 'gives 
the education of individual children its dire'ctioja and shape. 

Suntnary of Effects c 



Thre^ projects comprised the University of Florida sample. 



Two of these projects are in s'Shools in which kindergarten' is .the 
entering grade and- one is an a scTiool without kindergarten. 



In many way-s, the Univetsity of Florida model showed more 

dramatic cumulative effects than any of the -Follow Through approach-? 
^* * . ♦ * ■ 

^s in the evaluation. One of its projects (in- the" We^fc South 

' . . ' " 

Central region, locateti in a town of^mod'erate size, somewhat re- 

mote from a metropolitan area) showed unusually high outcomes for * 

children who began .the program in Fall 1970. In that* project , 

< Follow Through children significantly exceeded their non-Follow 

Through controls on the measure <of overall Achieveiqeat^ an index 

^->^of ^^ttituHe Toward School, '.the Wide Range Achievement Test/ the- 

* ilieasur6'<.cf Quantitative Skills, the test of Reading Skills , ..and ^^^-'-''^''^li. * ' - ..-tir. 

the Language Arts measure. ' ' ^ "d: 

^ In another project in which .kindergarten was the G5;^i^itf^tgEiid6%'** ,I^'**-^'T" c-.H 

very similar bindings also*were showa by children^:v^ho' ^btered the " 7 ; ' 

p ' " ....'-^'^ •/ ' " 

' ■ ' . ' ' ■ ' ' ^' -r Ml - * ^ y . , ■ 



pro gram in Faljb _T^^^ located In the South 

— - — ^— ' , ^ 

Atlantic region in a metropolitan. location. All of the partici- 
pating' pupils were black. They significantly exceeded theiir. non- 
Follow Through controls on the measure of overall Achievement, 
thfe Wide Range Achievement Test, the Qu.antitative Skills measure, 
arid" rest's of Reading Skill and Language Arts. - ' ' \ ■ ^ 

Southwest Education Development Laboratory; Intended Approach 



; * The Soutliwest.Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) model 
— is a ;M-l-ingual--approffch-fl'r sr'fe^ 

' 75 percent of tixe pupils are Spanish-speaking, but it can be adapt- 
ed by 'iocal school staffs for other population mixes. In all * 
cases the anodel emphasizes language as the. main tool for dealing 
with fenvironinent , expressing -f eeifngs , and . ac'quif ing skills , in- 
clu^ding nonllngui^ic skills. Pride in cultural background, 
facility and literiicy in both the native language and English^ 

-and a hig^ fT.eq^uency.jOf *' success" experiences are all central 
objectives. - \ ,^ - 

The theory applied" by the model is that cor^epts. first learn- 
ed in,the-JomitttSit/:^r^ bevtransf erred later to a 
'seb^^nff.iaggus^^ are followed 
ln -teah%i^^^ .teaching techniques and 
..=-toit:^iald.jare4esig^^ of thinking processes 
.^:^|i^Ci;^/.t,e?^ exercises 

' ^ problems. 

.'.'.y jL^vMo:.»j5,.^--ww-.r ..-v-^^— ^-^r-.-^i-^ '^ atj;p la&sroom ac- 

^ :tlAfiH*k^.r^^ program 
t^ilrc^^Str auditory, . 

.-^"ingl isjt liangj,^^ '^'^t^,'^^^^^ reading 

**he responsibility. 
^€S^^^i^ruc^^ specified texts. 




f5Ctneeds:,a£/^ X^^^ preparing them to function 

^V^-eff^^'M^^ Grader;-^ I 
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0- - - Tfhe model atressBs^^ Mgh degree of. adult -child contact • 
Teacher's and aides are constant: language models, assuring the 
child he can succeed and reinforcing hira With recogilition and 
praise. Kindergarten classes are usually^ divided into thr^e. or 
four groups, wtth the teacher and aide Working with one group 
'while the other groups work independently. All groups cover the 
same material, but those progresr§ing more rapidly are given ex-' 
panded- materials In the First and' Second Grade classes, the 
teacher presents ^ lesson to the who^e group with visual. aids and 
books, and then the children wotk in small groups of as individual 
with enrichment niaterials based on the lesson. 

Optimal staffing includes a bilingual, teacher skilled in the 
raetjiodolo^jr of second -language teaching and a bilingual aide» in 
each classroom^ STSsaff^ development coordinator ^nd evaluation 

,ac tiv±t ieis^ are arlso required of lo cal p roj ec t s t§tff„. taf £-de 

velopment aimed at continuous professional development of dis- 
— -i:rict5^t^achers-and_admiais.traJLo^ " 
the model. . Summer training workshops for local Staff Development 
Coordinators result in ongoing training and assistancefat the 
project sitfe. SEDL has designed, a series of training modules 
/that include manuals ^ video tapes , and ^f ilmstrips to .'help teach- 
ers implement curriculum materials in 'a way consistent with the 
cultural and linguistic nge ds_ of the child. * 

The model seeks to a<ycelerate\ the child's success at school 
by encouraging a positiye\^expectauion of achievement ^in the 
parent, and parents are invited- td. take part in classroom, ac- ^ 

tivities. Parent involvement is regarded, as essential, and 

.special materials are .available fir the parent to. use at hdme to 
reinforce the child's Kihdergarteir^^ cperi ^nce. ^ 

During the past three yfe^ars, the »model has been modified ' 
and improved on the ba^is of pupil* progress reports , teacher,^ 
feedback, and other fo^rmative evaluation data. 



'Summary .of'^ Eff^ts ^ T ^ " .7 ^ ^ - 

EveiT. though this model was. represented in the evaluation by 
only one project"' in tne 1969-71 period, it deserves speciaX.^atten- 
;pir^^^i&' this pap^r for two reasons: • (1) it is a bilingual program 
(as the sponsor's descriptibh reyeals)^and (2^ its cumdlatiVe^ 



effecltjs' over a two-year period have shown siftong FoIIqw Through- 

, favoring results. ' ; . , ^ - - - . - 

Tliis project is located in, a l^rge eastern city. The Follow^ 
Througli class/ooms were both racially and ethnically mixed._.At 
the end of- two years, the , Follow. Through pupils, .showed signifi- 
cantly' superior perfdrraance on the measure of overal,! AcWtevement 



the Wide Range Achievement Test, the test of Quantitative Skills, 
and the measure of Reading Skills. 

— — - ^^^'\ : . ^ _ 



Generalizations about this model must be temfTered, of course 



by the fact of only a. single project in the eval^tion. The 
curricular apprpach, however, is intended fco be especiallyi»well 
suited to pupils for' whom English is not the first language 
Thus, desp'ite the limited evidence of impact-y ttie approach ^ s 
warrants attention in this paper. 



, IV; Prelimimary Findings From Work In/Progress 



/ 



A . ' Background / r 

Dr.; John Emrick and colleagues at SRI are, undertaking some, 
additional analyses of Follow Through data ttOmASiy^Jl in an 
effort to >identi/y major (Components jof varia'nce inVcJriterion 
scores, of piipii achievement in reading 4nd /mathematics .'^^ This:- ' 
work, which is still preliminary and :not yiefc ready for public 
reporting, is part of :a longer- term '^effort tf> ideyltify teacb^ , 
determinants of classrooyti learning. • - /j::^^^^^^^^ 



The findings are subject, to revision pending further anaj.y5e$ 
and- refinement of jthe analytic model^ Nevertheless, an overview 
of the design logic, the measures and variables involved, the 
procedure followed, and preliminary results is appropriate* for - ^ 
it suggests means by, ,^which /'new", instructional approaches might • 
be synthesized from a subsejt qOLollo¥_Through app^^^ that 
have been part of the longitudinal evaluation for some time, » 
Emrick's work is based on a ^sample of 12 planned variations 



-represented ^n 12 Follow Through locations, The^ sample was re-~ 
stricted^ to data collectea dtrring the 1971-72 school year, and 
includes 42 kindergarten classrooms and 30 first grade classrooms 
from schools which did not offer kindergarten. 

The' sponsored planned variations for kindergarten classrooms 
are Far We sr Laboratory, University of Kansas, High/Scope Edu- 
catflonal Research Foundation, Eiiucatxon ,Deveiopmeht Center^,. lIni-» 
ver^ity of Pittsburgh, Interdependent Learning Mqdel, and South- 
west Education Development Laboratory, The sponsor^ed models for 
entering first grade classrooms are University of AriJSonay Bank 
Street College of Educ^ition, University of Georgia, .University of 
Oregon, and University of Florida, * v \k 

Th^, design logic involves a c()mponents of variance analysjLs - 
of post-test scores in' terms of both pretest and process \dat5Ey 

f 

B, .Measures and Variables ' 



.... •- / 'i- ; - 



Data cdMected on 42 kindfergaxte riband ^i*%bteir'i'n^ .first gif^de 
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ilasstooms which were "included in the 1972. classroom observation 
' saragie/ consisted of three^ categories^\Of%.me'asures: 

' / ;/ %\ Entering >or bgselin^ test,performanc,g .' obtained .in Fall 

/// ' I I: ' ■ . . ^ - ■ ' ^ ' ' r 
.1971. These measures- reflected the incoming academic abilities 

/pf .'th6 /satj^le classrooms in areas of mathematics and verbal skills 
(spewing and. reading) as obtained on a modified version of the 

-Wide/Range Achievement Test, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
acid/ the Pre-School Inventory. , 

2. Classroom observation protocols > which provide samples of 
(Classroom organization, resources' and utilization, curriculum 
and emphasis, and teaching style. The SRI Classroom Observation 

; instrument and procedure are described in greater detail elsewhere 
(see Especially Stallin'gs, 1973)^.; 

3. Year-end test performance of these classrooms, obtained 
in /Spring 1972. Again, measures of academic abilities in read- 
ing and mathematics were obtained, this ..time /^f the 1970 Me.tro- 



/ 

/ - 



p6litan Achievement Test. 



C. Procedure 



/' The procedure Emrick employed to ev£^uate the research model 

".. "■ / . ^ ' . 

was .multiple* regression analysis. The first step involy.ed . the 

\ ' . ^ 'j» . ^ r- ." 

develQpment of operationally defined r^'pt^esentatives of variable^ 

in the basic model. This model is as follows: ' . 



APTITUDE 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 



KESULTS 



, Pupil 
Ability 



Pupil 



Teacher 



Motivation 



Opportunity 



Structure and 
Placement 



Instructional 
Events ' 



Time 
spent 




Pupil 
Outcomes 



efficiency 



The logical and operational definition of these components ar^ ' 
. as follows: ^ ' ' . , 

.^Abilit^-. A construct, used to reflect the ba^ic incoming^ skills 
present in a classroom grouping of pupils. This variable consists ' 
of- a single sum of WRAT, PPVT, and PSI total scores, averaged at 
the classroom level, ' * 

Motivation-- J, construct used// to reflect the pupil's tendency * 



T 

tq engage^ In 4e^rning activities when opportunity exists. Since 
"motivation is generally a conse^quence or /unction of external mo- 

tiy^tors (e.g., praise , encouragement) , the 'construct is^/defined 
^in this study as t;hp relaitive incidence of^t^acher praise and en- 
couragement for general and. specif ic pupil behaviors in relatively 
;narrbw activity range s^« ' / 



opportunity -- A' cons.truct designed 'to describe the relative 
proportion of classroom activities which are directly relative to 
criterion variable^," This variable is defined as the frequency 
of overall observations in whiclx the dominant classroom theme (or 

teacher behavior) involved mathematics or reading-activities. • / 

0 ^ ' ■ 

Structure and Placement — A construct designed to reflect the 

' ' > ,~ 1 ;^ - ^--^ 

extent to which the teacher's strategy or method involved differ- 



entiation and individualization of^ pupil irist;j:uction. This varl- 
4ble is defined as the sum of observed occurrences of (1) situa- 
tions other than large -group instruction by^ the tekcher;. (2) 
teachers, aides and volunteers working with individual children 



/ 



on aca'dermic sab^ eclry ; (3 ) the relative use of academic matcrialfl, 



such as books, teaching materials, etc., fo^ mathematics, readittg, 
aiid social "studies ; and^4) th,e relative occurence of children 

working without adult ^ssistamce on academic , tasks* (e^g,, work- 

\ ' ^ . . . . • 

books) • * . , . 7^ 

; - ■/ - . ' ' 

Ins true t^ional Events -- This ^imension rfeflect^s the rels^tive 
incidence of teacher/pupil instructional interactions* This 
variable is defined as th^ observed incidence of pupil .responses 
to teacher'-piresented issues '(generally academic), the extent of 
teacher feedback and ^cknowledgepaent to .these responses .(whether 
academic i^sue o'r^ general issue) , and the general pattern^ and 
frequency of teacher ^acknowledgement o^ pupil task related activity 

" '/ / ■ 

These va^riables,- as defined above, we^e each sumooarized as 
^ngle values associa^ted with a given classroom/ The criteribtt, , * 
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measures —r. Spring classroom perforraanpe on standardized achieve^ 
ment tests '^MAT) — were then- regressed on thes^ predictor varia- 
bles unde^r three models: ' ' .* • — 

1. . Process Determinants , or- the regression of criterion 
scores on the four process, dimensions . 



1. Ability Determinants , , or the rfegi;ession of criterion' o/ 
scores on* pre-scores- alone*.^* * ' ; , 

37 " TbtaT~Exp ranatrotr >— or t4ie— reg^res^oa^fiL^riterion^jco 
on all five variables (process and ability scores), , 

The total variance represented in the criterion dimension can* 
be viewed c-onsiisting of four qoiinppnents : . ..^ 
1..^ Vnri . inpn iin-iqiif>1y Hup ^9 i ncoming a bility of the pupi^ts 

„(i.e., independent of what teach^r^' do) • 

ft ^ ^ , - ^ 

1.' \JarXahce uniquely due to classroom and teachep variables 
(i.e.% independent of ability -factors of the pupils)^, ' / . 

3. Shared ability arid process variance, of that variance 
which could be due .to process or ability, since it overlaps. 
^ k. Error', or^nexplained, variance, s , /" ' • 

y: Thus, the coinponents of variance are conceived as, follows: 

r/"*' r / variance explained •= .Multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient sqtiaired (R^) whel^' all predictor variables are employed. 



^1 



y'arianice diie to error = (100) - (Total ^riance explained) 
^ 3>^* Variance due t6* pup>il ability =: (Total variance* explained) 
7- (Va^rianjCie :6xpla£ned by classroom and teacher p/rocess variables). 
• 4*, "^V^riance "^due to process variables ^ (Total variance ex- 
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plained) - (Variance e^xplained by pupil ability variables), 

5. Variance shared by' pupil ability and classroom process -'^ 
(Tojial variance explained ) .i^^^ariance 'due to pupil ^tbillty) + . 
(Variance due to classrooin processJ[^/. 

D. Overview of PreHminary Resuf!% ^ 

Since the analytiic modal, as weLl^as the results obtained • 
from its application, are^ still undergoing review- and criticism. 



it would not be appropriate at this time to-^imply reliable find- 

ings by reportiTTjg-.the statistical results in4eta4.1. Some general 

propositions can be proposed, however, i, ■ 

!• , Descriptive s^atist;ic"s (means and standard deviations) of 
' - 'r-'^- - 1 . , • / \ ^ ■»/ 

ability, process / and criterioj)/ variables from the kindergarten 

and entering first-grade samples show that the two groups were 

* • " . ' . / " '' • 

^- / 

reasonabi/ 'comp^pabl^e, on the process or instructional dimensions.^ 
The test diraensions, HHi^/eyer, ^reflect differences between the two 
grade levels. 

2. ' The regress ion'^analyses for both classroom groups- suggest 

' :ok ' / ' ' ^ --. . - ^> ' 

that between 707. and 80% of the tot^l variance in the ^rit^ijipo 

measure can be attributed to the combination of pupil abilityand 

" t • • . - » ' 

' - ! ' * ' , ^ 

ifistructional pr'ocess predictor variables. (Thils% 207o to 307o of 

the variance is unexplained. or attributable to "^rrox J*) ^ 

' \ ' ' ' * " 

3. Between 35% and 457o of the total jfaxiahce may be explained 
as shared by the pupil ability and infetructioiial proces^^ yariables 



4, About 107. of the total variance appears to be accounted for 
uniquely by the pupil ability variables. 

5. About 25% of the total variance appears to be accounted 
for uniquely by the instructional process variables. 

If these preliminary findings withstand. .critical review and 
further analyses, some important- theoretical and practical im- 
plications may be derived from them. , ~ ' 

* Although about half of the. criterion variance appears 
attributable to pupils' "incoming** ability, a substantial increa-se 
--perhaps 257.--in criterion variance explanation appears possible 
with some knowledge of instructional dimensions. 

-'Instructional process dimensions appear to have ^gr.e ate r 
predidtiV^ value at these entering grade levels than does pupil 

i ' • . 

abiiri^. alone. This finding, if 'confirmed , challenged the belief 
that an^tecedenfe variables' are the dominant predictors of class- 
room outcomes. In lay terms, this finding says that what teachers 
,do and how effectively they do it makes a very important difference. 
In* test score terms, it suggests that--other things being. equal — 
teachers who are most effective and efficient in conducting class- 
room instruction may produce average classroom achievement test 
scores that are well more than one standard deviation above those 
of teachers who are least effective and efficient. 
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A NEV.' CURRICULUM DESIGN 
FOR NATIVE A>IERICAN SCHOOLS 

by 

Don Sharpes 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 



Like all American public schools, Native American controlled 



schopls are confronted with the issue of how to improve the curri- 
culum and the relevancy of what is taught. In 'the effort to be * 
different and distinct as Native Americans, and yet to use inilova- 
tive approaches from the public schaol system, they are facing the 
problems all new schools face as^ they strive to discover their cen- 
tral purposes. They are adjusting to the newness of th.e school they' 
control, while resolving what it means to be a Native America^. 

The problem in (;:urriculum development,^ then, is two-fold|: how 
to identify with and be distinctly Native American, and how ^o be- 
come educated to cope with the modern world. To be ed^ucate^ without 
addressing -the question of Ifacknround and ancestry is insufficient. 
Every man a*nd woman is educated in And through his own culture. 
There is no generally systematized Native American school system 
through which a specific curriculum for Native Americans can be 
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transmitted, atid within whicJi--Wat:ive American children and youth- ^ ■ 
can- identify ; 

In this^^^aper I would like to discuss briefly first the issue 
of th6 JIative American identity question and how it ^-elates to the- 
currlfculum itself for Native Anaericans. .1 woujld like to suggest a 
^ample outline of a Native American school curriculum, and show hoy 
"'it can maintain flexibility by a program coordination w^ith a 
curriculum committee, the school board, and its affilitated Coalition* 

~ Cultural Identity and the Curriculum 

The school itself can be the formal organization through which 
a tribe or nation seeks to redefine itself. Culturally, there are 
several elements each school can seek to preserve by writings, photo- 
graphs, and illustrations:- its language, its past,/ its family prac- 

^ 

tices (including sex and games),, its beliefs. 

"For example, the eldfirs of the tribe can speak what they know 
into records that can later be transcribed and edited into books the 
tribe sponsors and distributes in its own name. The Alabama Creeks, 
for example, have* nearly completed this process. The important point 

is unless such tribal dpcumehtation already exists, it is crucial 

i • • * 

that it become a part of » the school curriculum each young Native 
American looks to for his past and. cultural heritage. 

The current cultural quest is not only a confrontation with 
Western Civilization and its culture ♦ ' It is also a continual search • 
for its own. Few civilizations can survive Idng on oral tradition, 
even though the oral tradition must always remain an important link 

in any cultural transmission chain* What is important to the tribe 

^ / 
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and. future 



necessarily 
1 



must'be documented so tftat a record exists for presenp 
generations to inherit and cherish. 

The perennial crisis between young and otd is not 
a cultural problem. It is»not as critical as the identification of. 
important cultural aspects that the young must know if 1 they are* to 
pass on the cultural fullness of people. The young will nearly al- 
ways be different in the popular sense in ideas, dress i language ' 
and music. What is important is that the young have a culture to 
learn even if they leave home and move away. That^ can 'pnly happen 
if / while away, they cati re-experience the- culture--i/r^their private 
lives through Readings. The writing itself enriches the culture as 
does the reading about a^ culture's history. * 

I believe that the first priority in curriculum f on Indian con- 
trolled schools is the writing and publication of a series of com- 
prehensive books, by the tribe , ..explaning the elements of the tribe 
or nation -it considers to'^be a most crucial for the young Vo know. 
The project Sught to be a'"corabined effort of the whole ttibe, not 
just a few individuals willing to^write. / 

The importance of this effort is that these books become the 
basis for a cultural foundations program for /the curriculum of the 
school, and the guiding principles for futur4 curriculum development 
the project, cannot be haphazard. A general/ oufline of some pf the 
important features might look like this: 

1. Descjription of the Family 

a) role* of father and mother 

b) role of children towards parents 

c) role of older children to younger 

d) role of relatives to the Gamtly 



e) relation of family to community 
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' ^h * Description of Tribal Coamunifcy • 
^a) role of elders and leaders 

b) tribal activities * , . 
cY/ceremonial functions 

y-a) m^^rriages and burials 

. . 3* The Relationship of One Tribe ,to Another 
a) oaths between tribes 
^ b) treaties and agreements 

c) ■ cooperative ventures 



Besides the more general and historical descriptions of the 

* 

'trib^ , specific descriptions might include everyday activities such 
as the importance of food. Topics written about could include: its 
preparation, choices of food, some kinds of food also used as cloth- 
ing, sacred foods, certain foods for certain kinds of activities-- 
befor'e battle for ipstance. -I disfcuss this example in more detail 
later in this paper. ' 

Assuming that/ each tribe possesses a modest but perhaps incom** 
plete account of its culture and history, the next step is to insure 

that it becomes the basis for the school's curriculum. The two pro- 

/ 

jects can proceed toge/ther simultaneously but they must be coordina- 

. • I ' • ' 

ted. One possible approach is through a thematic development in the 

traditiortal social studies, whereby units could include:^ law .an4 

governance of Native American affairs, the family, modes^ of educa- 

tion, food gathering and eating practices, and beliefs and sacred 

c * Is 

practices., Through the documentation of its cujLtuxe, the tr±\>e can 

engage in the process of revitalizing l^s youth with the force of 

t 

its past roots. 

Each tribe, as a part of .its cultural documentation, can record 

how the environment or natqre influences the ^rib.e and what tt is 

1 * 

and has beep. What, for example, has been the influente of the wind 
on the tribe? Perhaps it holds a spirit Waning. Has- the wind been 
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favorable to the rotation of crops and food production? Ha.s it 

. , r^ - ■ ' 

meant dust atpfms/which led tp migrations? What is the importance 



of water to^-fhe tribe and tribal history? Is there any special sig- 
nificanc^ to water to ceremonial functions? Is water plentiful or 

7 

in §hory supply? How is water stored? Where is it stored? How is 
it carried over great distances? Are there special minerals that 
are important to tribal hi^toary? Are they us^ed practically or are 
they ornaments? How has torquoise been used, and why has it become 
a symbol more than others of the Native American image? 

Whatever the tribe or nation considers important needs documen- 
tation. Some of the more specific items that each tribe can record 
^or itself in the detailing of its history are-: 

1) The manner in which the individual as a child acquires the 
culture of the tribe 

2) changes in the group life which occur as a result of adap-' 
tations from other cultures. (Fo,r example, if on3 ^ribe 
interacts because it lives close to another trit^e^ what 
specific elements of that tribe's culturevhelp t;o form its 
culture) . * i 

} I 

3) how one becomes a member of ^n individual 'group within the 
tribe. If there are social groups within J:he tribe, how 
does a man or woman join? 

4) what 4r ^b*^ pm^^Qc hy tjhirh a young person assumes manhood 
or womanhood in the tribe? 

5) what is the role of elders, and at what approximate age does 
one become an elder? 

In effect, what the Native American must do is construct his own 
anthropology,, taking.'^upon himself the task of revising what is essen- 
tial to suit his purposes. If he finds the current' stage of anthro- 
pology a§ now 'taught in the colleges and universities repugnant to 
him, his goal will be to take -what he finds critical to his oWn inter 
pretatioA'Of his History ♦and life and to begin recording that for 



* his future posterity and for use in his controlled schools, the * 
objective is *to begin the developmeut of a history and study of 
^'^ . his' language, culture, mores, customs,, behaviors $nd beliefs that 

he finds acceptable, principally because his hand is on it, 

Beyond that his record of his affairs can begin to project 

> 

the values of the culture he knows, has. inherited, and -plans to 
transmit to his young. 

It may bfe* important to distinguish what is important in the 
national sense of h'i^ tribe from what is important to himself as a 
Native American as a part of that Native American culture. For ex- 
ample, the culture may be defined as pueblo, or plains hunters, or 
northwest coast, and yet within that grouping there are scores of in- 

r _ 

dividual tribes or nations. It may not be iin>ortant to logically 
describe subgroups, but nevertheless the issue of tribe or nation 
as apart from geographic culture will likely have to be defined* 

The fact remains that if the Natwe American is tired of being 
studied by anthropologists it is time that he begin to study himself 
more fully and to document his own case histories and stories. Clear** 

s ^ . . - 

ly, it is the basis for his own curriculum development in his own 
school. A culture is the way people live. The Native American today 
^ needs to describe for himself how he lives that future generations* 

of Native Amlericans can, do jjustice to the culture they will inherit. 

Assumptions About Curriculum Planning for Native Ajaaerican Schools 

I plan to make several assumptions about curriculum planning for 
Native Axoerican schools prior to designing a curriculum package. 

If 

The first assumption is that the curriculum for Native Americans 
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is constructed around the motivation and-iritere&t of the children 
and youth the curi^iculuin is supposed to serve. ' ^ 

. ^> The second assumption is that the central role of the curri- 
culum is to develop the children's capacities learn how ti learn-. 

The third assumption is that grading ana evaluation be based 
on individual competencies and perforraan^ and not grade levels or 
age. levels/ 

The fourth "assumption is that the total curriculum be envi^'onr 
mentally oriented. * ♦ * - 

- ' The fifth assumption is that the teacher is to be a part of a 
totally integrated curriculum planning and teaching* team. 

Let's analyze each of these assumptions in more detail. 



Motivation and Interest 



One of the more important objectives is to develop a liking 
fot learning in all the- children and youth. Liking learning is not 
necessarily liking schooling. 'The school can tecruit teachers who 
genuinely have, a fondness knd warmth .for the children and who have 
a rich sense of humor. The best tactic for teachers is to give the ^ 
students feelings of continually rising sense of accomplishroei\t by 
arranging tasks so that they can master them, and by making sui!»e.^ 
they recognize and succeed in their goals. The work does not as a^ 
result have- to be easy, but it must be meaningful to the student and 

4 

challenging. All teaching techniques will not consequently succeed 
with all kinds of students. It may be important to sift the high 
achieveitent ahd high ability students from those with low' achieve- 
ment aspirations and low ability. ^ \ 
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Developing the Capacity to Learn How to Learn 

The object of this goal Is not only to encourage a student at- * 

whatever age to change his behavior -as a result of experience, but 

also to enjoy changing his habits to want to learn more . This as- , 

sumption or principle Imbedded In the design of curriculum planning 

Is not repeated acts of memorization. It Is more closely associate 

ed with the Idea, that certain kinds of behavioral actlvlty^ will tend 

to broaden a child's capacity and willingness to want to learn, 
) 

f 

Grading Based' on Individual Performance 

What follows from transfdrmlng Individual characteristics by 
varying the learning situations. Is that grading and evaluation can- 
not necessarily be standardized. Consequently, merely Improving 
scores through continual practice Is not the goal. It Is not just 
the development of a new response that Is central, but the Inter- 
action of past j5esponse]s to new behaylors: the transfer of learning 
experiences, /%oth theiteachers and students must receive feedback, 
be relnforcdd for his responses j and provide Information to him that 
will be usefu^ In future responses, y , 

ivlronment as the Total" Curriculum Theme 



The North American Native ha^ a deep and abiding reverence for 
all of nature, and living things. He' Is patient with the living 
earth, and knows"" that It cannot be technologically disturbed with- 
out damage. That sense of mystery and love that has so permeated the 
•Native American past ought to be the central core of the whole sclipbi's 
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curriculum. It ought to be the focus around which all else is 

grouped. Once the task is largely finished qn documenting the his- 

• * * * 

.tory of the tribe, much of that can be used to further the en^O'iron- 

mental studies; 

Social studies in particular can be an investigation between 
the natural environment and the man-^made environment. Examples can 
be: the food chain, states of energy, the animal world, and so on. 
The point is the tradition of the Native American has always been 
the environment. It is even more important that it continue to be 
the focal point of .Native American learning in the future. 

The Differentiated and Integrated Teacher 

As a part of the hew-design for-Native American schools, the ^ 
teacher in the new scheme of things must be instructionally compe- 
tent and differentiated according j:o teaching abilities, while as 
the same time be coordinated as a part of an integrated curriculum 

I 

* • i 

planning team. The organisation of this team will be described f 

later. \ 

I make no pretense about attempting to equate the goodness or r 
' * * ^ V ? 

*the quality of Native American schools to each other or to any other 

school's system.* What I propose is a curriculum design that makes 

certain assumptions about the purposes of education for Native Amer- 

ic ans • 

I assume, for example, that it will be the decision of the , 
school b6ard or the tribal council to educate boys and girls separ- 
ately or together. The fact that boys and girls have been appottion 
ed to different curriculums in the past will weigh in that decision. 



Schools are for the education of the young, not necessarily exclus- 
ive, but primarily. Schools exist in order that the children -have ' 
something in the culture to be transmitted. There are ways in which 
the culture can identify the physical, emotional, and intellectual 
maturity of the children and youth, so that the culture or tribe can. 
know when the process of schooling is ended.- 

I assiune that the schools will not be simply vestiges :of^ the 
former Bureau schools or replicas of traditional American schools, ^ 
Schools will be supportive of the Native American way of life, and - 

stress Native American life roles. Teachers chosen for teachii^^ 

J? 

roles in the schools utll be representative of life rol^s the Native 
Americans consider culturally in5>ortant, whether that be agriculture , 
religion, hunting, crafts-making, arj: or wl^atever. The school will 
be a form of preparation for life, a Lthoiigh not entirely. And, * 
lastly, that the process of Native AjDerican schooling will last from 
the early years until some point in adolescence. 

Psychological Suggestions for a Native American Curriculum 

There are scores of ways the Native American child can learn 
about his culture, and other cultures. Native American schools will 
hopefully not become centers of punishments and rewards, where the 
rules of ordef and the curriculum have become hopelessly entangled. 
The traditional school system in America constitutes a lack of social 
consciousness about the aims of edqcation, other than that everyone 
ought to have as much as possible. 

Some of the ways in which children can learn are through the- 
following: • ^ 



* by^ muscular or psychomotor association , A Native Amerit;an 

• • 

cljild who executes, a large number of ceremonial movements while He 
. is learning tribal 'traditions through ceremonies will tend to re- 
member the traditions well if he engages in the complex series of 

movements himself. Going through the movements of learning some- 

C 

thing is one of the strongest forms of memory association. , 

* doing . When.a^child is taught the complex performances 
associated with fishing, 1ie l6arns best by actu.ally d,oing in con- 
junction with the. instructor; for example in readying the fishing^ 
equipnJent, baiting. the hook (or readying the spear), and stalking 
atid catching the .fish. • 

* b^ Symbolic association . The display 'af> symbolic, emblems 
throughout the school should represent the best in the culture. The 
child ought also to be led to the actual places where the history 

of his tribe has occurred, to observe first-hand the geographic 

locations his people hold dear. 
X 

- * by/^ dramatization * Acting out is a strong form of cultural 
learning. Ther^are simply scores of traditional stories in every 
tribe and culture which tell about its past. Storytelling can be a 
prelude to dramatization. Pantomime is another rich source of dra- 
matic acting. Children can perform for each other, and act out the 
rich Ipre'of the tribe and culture. 

* kZ. trials. It is often painful to learn. Although the Na- 
Cive American curriculum should not be an ^ndurance contest, there 
will likely be units of the curriculum that require exhibitions of 
endurance or skill in physical trials. In the modern sense, the use 
of a physical trial to help the young man prove himself to the tribe 
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may seem primitive, nevertheless, If the culture stresses the ^c*- 
jBssity of ^ome^ form of trial for both th^ young man and young woman, 
there should be provision in the curriculum for sufficient prepara- * 
tion (if preparation i^ a part of the trial). 

* by art # This is not to say that tzhlsi' is to be art ^duca- 
tion. Education b^. art and through ^rt is not education in art.* 
Children and youth can learn whatever processets or content is rele- 
vant when they physically manipulate a paint brush, a musica^l. in- 
strument, a pj^n, or clay, or. &ny form of ar t: is t ic instrument. At al^ 
coffts^ the Native Americai^^^^ool and curriculum must avoid the — 
blackboard paralysis of the American school' system, a^d experiment 
wi til alternative ways of helping- the children^ learn. 

* <s • , 

The Development of a New , Curt iculvun Design 

All course offerings wiir eii5)hasize the- environment' and its 
Importance to the modem day Native American as well as the Indian 
, of the past. Thus, tiie> total curriculum will, consist of elements 
which stress -the iollowing^ ^< ; 

* the* protection of' life, health, and living 

* the sequrlng of a living 

* the securing of learning (education in the formal sense not- 
Withstanding) 

* expressing ^mol: ions and beliefs 

" ^ * working in groups (the development of social and civic re- 
spons ibilitie^)"^ \ . \ ' ^ 

The total curriculum package is an ^id in the development of 

lia^aning for the Native American within the native tribal culture, 

>and the total Native American context. It is supposed to be a widen 

ing of experiences for the school aged Native American to permit him 

"to come to grips with- the tw'b worlds of the Indian. and non-liidian. 



The r6 "are soid| more impdirtant paptrs-r.pf th^ environment /thatf 
contemporary Native Americans can concern^ themselves with that I 
<i?ould like to mentdon here. It- will not be possible* to catalogue a 
compleCe*curriculum gui^e for all Native American schools, but it 
\s possible^ to sketch some detail of wKat 'that type of education 

for tKe young' Native American ought to be.- 

-/ ' ^ ' 

^ Although the general theme of the curriculum* I am suggesting 

is -environment, th^t does not mean that that is limited to solely 

the natural, nonhuman world of flora and fauna. Xhe point is that 

the child learri the interactive aspect of the world with himself 

and 'Others. 

But he should also learn not- only th^ nature and extent of the 
world around him and his relat^Lon to^it, but also the pecuL-iar value 
of that nature that the tribe, has intuited. The world of flora and 
fauna and weather have peculiar features in |ifferent parts of the 
country and the meaning each tribe, places crti' weather, for example, 
can profoundly affect the values the child learns* Different tribes 
have dances- for the eagle, the coyote, the deer, the buffalo and the 
ceremonies surr.ounding the hunt, the capture, and the delebration of 
the tribe's victory. The child should learn the spirit meaning of 
tl:\e dif ferent^nimals . . , 

It may also be necessary for the tribe to document and prepare 
its culture for the children''s learning'. For example, how does the 

tribe view itself .in relation to the resf of "the world, even other 

c 

Native American groups? Is the tribe like a flower in nature that 

acts in harmony with other natural ^things?' Does it view itself as 

>♦ 

isolated from the rest of the worlds, even other Native Americans? 

-5 1.3 
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Is it/expansive in relation to its orientation to other groups, or 
♦ • contractual, drawing in and resisting notions of any change? Does 

■ • ^. . . ■ . ' 

» it nBke ^tteiiq>ts to extend coigpunication to other groups, whether 
or^;;iot Native Anaerican? Is it hostile or pacific in those relatioxis: 

K ,4 ' • ^ . ■ 

dpes; tBe tribe still divide the world into friends and enemies? How 
does th^ trib^ starid in relation to its past? Do€\^s it view itself 
as superior, or a part of a superior force? 

The answers to these kind of questions will help detenninie the 
nature of the values to be transmitted about ^(le^nvironnient and its 
^attendant curricular units* 

For instance « one t)f the most difficult value <]ue8tion8 Native 
American schools will' have to respond to is. Who owns the environ-" 
ment? In one sense it is a frivolous question. But in another it 
goes t;o the heart of the differences between the Indian and noti-Indian 
cultures. In typical "American" culture (which in many ways can 
only be described in relation to another culture, and has little 
generic features to distinguish it) land is bought and sold as per- 
sonal. How the Native American views the land can enrich not only 
the Native culture, but perhaps the whole non-Indian as well. 

The. design of the curriculum will consist of several elements," 
some principles of organization, and the relationships between con- 
tent offerings. I propose that the principle areas of curriculum de- 
sign and principles of academic orientation be grouped around the 
following: 

»• 

■ I Energy and Matter 

This- thematic grouping could consist of inath, and the phy- 
sical and natural sciences. ^ ■ , ; • 
' II Language and Culture ' 

This thematic would ^llow for the teaching and learni-ng of 
language (s), the sopial sciences, and Indian life and ways. 



Ill Spirit and LijEe 

This thematic allows for the development of art and litera- 
ture, poetry, religion, and the spirit ways of the tribe • 
IV Law and Economics 

This thematic will permit the development of consumer skills 
the roots of order (law), and managing money or other resour- 
ces • . t 
V Physical Development and Health , 
\ This thematic allows the school to develop the child's psy- 
chomotor skills and physical, emotional and mental health 
capabilities. 

I believe that these five general themes or patterns of the 
total curriculum will help preserve the best of the traditional Amer- 
ican school curriculum, while allowing for the introduction of dis- " 
tinctly Native American content offerings. Within the general con- 
text of 'the environment, these five broad areas can provide an inte- 
grated and unified approacii most*conceivable content areas or sub- 
jects planned. 

For those schools that already have a curriculum which has been 
nearly literally assumed from the traditional school, the planning 
necessary to make the ladjustment to a new curriculum will require the 
same kind of transition a new N^^ye American school would. Five 
broad areas can provide a framework for curriculum organization for 
any school. ' ' « 

These areas can be given sequentially over long periodj 'o^ time', 
several years for example; or, they can be .given intensively, for 
example on^' year at a time. The way in which time .and the curriculum 
interact ought ta be a issue of prolonged debate. The assumption ^ 
should not necessarily be that each unit or braad concept area be 
giv^n equal treatment^ or be taught for the same lengtlj of time. 

The five broad concept areas are ways of organizing ^thet knbw- 
ledges to be taught and learned. They are also ways in ^which the > 
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culture and Native 'Americatr history can be absorbed. They a re not 
necessa'rily a grouping or set of skills necessary for tuaking a 
living.. In that sense thay are not specifically vocational. 

\ Example of a Teaching-Learning Unit * " 

Assuming the environment as the central theme, let^ s take an 

' ' # - , ' 

example of what a curricular unit might look like in the general - 

' r - i 

area of Energy and Matter. This broad area could 'encompass the 
basic skills of math,*and the physical and natural sciences. But 
its principal objective would be in t:be application of the use of 
those basic skills in solving problei&s in the broad area of Energy, 



, and Matter . ' ' ' 

A typical unit, or series "of units, might look like thi§; 

I Food from the Land 

arable, lands (cultivation & use) y.. 
grazing lands ; , / 

soils , 
pasture and forest lands 
sources of food 

a) ^ productivity 

b) methods of harvesting and storage 

c) processing and distributing (including 
(marketing and consumer acceptance) 

food from the sea ^ 

II Water 

^ pre.^ipitation and water tables 

' water as power ^ . 

estuaries and tides (for coastal Jndians) 

fish spawning sites 

methods of fishing and techniques 

III Energy Resources ' > 

industrial power and waste 
\^ fossil fuel^ (including coal and- oil) y. , 

natural gas 
0* solar energy ^ ^, 
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nuciear energy ^, 
The mathematics component could be the use and application or 
measuring skills to solve problems associated with the environiaent 



and its use, I submit.. this could be done at all age or grade levels. 
Students could find oiit -about their community land resources aid in- 
vestigate county or regional libraries to find out what informs tion 
is used in the determination of decisions about land use. and W5 ter 
use. Thus, a constant problem in curriculum design--integrati(in-- 
could be accomplished with a built-in intergrated force, the environ- 
toBnt as the central curriculum emphasis. 

This particular example of a curricular unit could further be 
differentiated by showing hcfw the land protects life and hinders it, 
how it secures a living, how it is a source of learning, how emo- 
tions are expressed about it, etc., thus further helping to inte- 
grate the relationship between the Native American child and his 

native environment, 

\ ^ - ^ I 

Tlie important point in 'this development is that the. basic skill, 

mathematics for- example, ^oes not itself become the subject to be - - 
taught, rather, a human environmental problem becomes the focus and 
all traditionally known disciplines or subjects are used as tools 
to solve problems. The'broad area of Energy and Matter, does not 
itself- become tt^ sole subject to t>e known, but the theme around 
which curricular units the community desires essential to know caft 
be learned by the students. All of these broad areas, can be re- 
vised as appropriate to accommodate the interests of" the tribal 
cotnmunity. 

\ ' _ . / - 

Instructional Innovation; Differentiated Staffing 
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Creating a totally new and*^integrated Curriculum for Native • 
American schools is a. rare challenge to disregard mu^h of the dead 
baggage of a traditional school curriculum, | In other words, Native 
American^choqls have a unique opportunity ,t.o do mucH of the innova- 
tive techniques many public elementary and secondary schools find 
difficult to put into practice. There is no reason Native American 
schools have to adopt wholesale all traditional practices, or resign 
themselves into adopting the same instructional practices, Nati\^ 
American schools can practice both their own brand of curriculum 
suitable for Native American children, while ex^rimenting with some 
innovative techniques. 

One such innovative practice is the ^creation of entirely new 
personnel and teaching practices, 'Native AmeiJ^an schools could 
-adopt a system of differentiated staffing whereby teachers, niedicine 
men, and commiinity resource consultants could together respond to 
the teaching needs of the schooic^ While, for accreditation purposes 
teachers would be mainly responsible for instruction; other .community 
personnel, familiar with Indiani lore and background, could help in- 
struct the teachers in the former ways of life of the tribe. 

The system pf allowing teachers, community leaders, such a? 

members of the tribal council, ^d project directors, to int^act ^ 

• > . ** ' 

flexibly with students, can be more productive and conductive to 

student learning than a fixed' student-teacher ratio. But the key is 
not only flexi^litfy for. .the 3taff, but purpose and design in the.' 
curriculum. ■ • 

A possible model for differentiated staffing for Native Ameri- 
can schools could^ Cjpnsist of the following kinds of specialized 
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personnel: curriculum, 'media, research, testing and diagnosis, 
guidance/ and logistics* This panel of experts could combine to form 
an academic senate to supervise . the whole curricular and instruction- 
al program of the school or system^ The responsibilities of the ac- 
a^demic senate would Be to^ oversee the changes necessary to insure 
student progress, and" to capitalize on teaoJier strengths and compe- 
tencies. The concept of dif ferentiate^d staffing recognizes that 
there are different teaching skills, anB that some teachers possess 
skills others don^t have. Most schools have not committed themselves 
to organize the school around differing teacher skills and capabili- 
ties , 

I would suggest that each school;have at least one master teach- 
er*, preferably Native American, who is e leaked by teachers. This 
teacher would have knowledge and superior teaching skills of curri- 
culum in more than one academic area, and of Native American culture. 
A group of teacher instructors would then constitute a teaching team 
for an area of study, but preferably an integration of Native Ameri- 
can ways of life with some basic skills or disciplines. ^ 

. Each teacher appointed or elected to each teaching team would 

have a special competence in either large group or smalL gro\p instruc 

\ 

* \ 
tion, lab supervision, or independent or tutorial study. The.ration- 

'* \ 

ale for different experiences in the team is so that each team^will 
have complementary skills in a broad area. Then, each team might 
have a broad level of responsibility across age le|/els or grade ^levels 
Thus, a teaching team^ with master teacher leading it, could have re- 
$ponsibility for thG math-science curriculum K-12. Each team would 
then be backed up by a team composed of the team of specialized 
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personnel mentioneci earlier* ' * 
* It is traditional of American schools that there is a social 

distance between the teacher and any member of the class. The. 

. •' * *^ 

teacher is set apart, and generally does not relate to the emotion- 

\_ 

al, family or comcaMnity life , of the child or youth. In kibbutz 
schools, on the other hand, there is a social closeness of the 
teacher to the school community. The c'hildren are able* to perceive 
him or her In socially different roles than that of teaching. 

Hopefully in the Native American schools there will be a new 
awakening to the culture *s importance, and a winnowing of the cri- 
tical cultural units the children are to learn. There could easily 
be a tendency for a particular tribe to submerge *the child in the 
calture without considering the process in which the child is to 
learn it. It is the tribe which must make the .deteijnination of what 
the child, is to know. It is the responsibility of the tribe to de- 
termine what the curriculum shall be, not just the teacher in the 
privacy of the classroom. The tribe should see to it that specific 
cultural roles in the coranaunity be taught by community representa-' 
tives rather than just salaried* teachers. The children should learn 

I 

life roles from those who live taem. ( 

V 

The school, can- imbue "the child and youth^^ith the desire to 
seek out opportunities fqj: learning new concepts, roles, styles. The 
school, in other words, need nb^ rely on compulsory education to 
maintain youths in a special setting to learn. The tribe in its 
school should allow for alternative-routes to varied ends, some of 

) ■ 

them obviously personal, for the individual within the milieu of the 
tribe or conmunity. 
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Part of the instruction ought to take^^place in the evening 

\ ' 

and at night, for example ^uring ceremonial functions. In fact a 
great deal of the instruction could easily falce place in the ritual — 
even simulated--of c.eremonials . The process of Native American 
schooling ought t6 be a combination of native rituals and some con- 

r 

cept of preparation for life. , 

The idea behind presenting dif fere^tiatedr staff ing as an al- 
ternative to the traditional staffing pattern is so that ad.ministra- 

/ 

tors in Native American controlled schools can capitalize on theil^ 
highly competent teachers and match them with special student need.s. 
Now that is e^asy to say, but traditional personnel practices are us- 
ually arranged for administrative ^convenience and not fle^xible 
client use. ^ 

Subject matter has dominated the way in which schools organize 
the teaching staff; and, although, some changes have ^en evident 
recently, especially in elementary schools, the majority still oper- 
ate based on fixed pupil-teacher ratio. 

I noted in one of my assumptions that I assumed the schools 
were principally for the young. By that I meant to differentiate 
between schools that funption both for the education of tlie young and 
the education of the community-, through adult* program, basic educa- 
tion and the like. The school can serve that purpose, but ray ..con- 
jecture would be that it doesn't. But that does not mean that adults 
and elders are to be excluded; rather that the school is not princi- 
pally for their benefit v I would see the adults and all kinds of 
community volunteers and aides engaged in a concerted effort to help 
in the process of preparing the young for admission ^to the world and 



) especidlly the Native Amer;ican comnunity. 

Consequently, I would see the entire (Tdmcnunity as a resource ^ 
to help in the instructional program. Ob.viously, not all members 

' of the community can be professional instrulo.tot^ or'be engaged in 
professional experiences. But there isn' t .an .'adult , especially ^ 
those .interested in preserving an ancient, heritage , who isn't' in- 
terested in passing on something from his own life and experiences ^ 
that isn't relevant to the young. ^ ' ^ "N. 

For example, leather than hire a full-time social studies teach- ^ 
er, the school could set aside a portion of the school day for the 
sharing of experiences with a rotating group of comnainity represen- 
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t^tives who participate in this parj:icular program. It would not 
likely be for school credit. It woulcLbe, however, the epitome of 
transmitting the culture! to the young and the near-adult. 

How often do the young have an opportunity to share with the 
elderly their mutual concerns and anxieties? The community school 
is the ideal place for the young and old or near-old to share life's 
ambitions and dere'ams. The Nativfe American school is the perfect 
JJ^lace for instituting an evolving dialogue between all cl^mmunity 

/ 

members, a place where the ancient stories can be retold, where 
young and old can talk freely, where education about each other tran- 
spires. It isn't Utopia. It can happen if people want fit to. 

Youth Tutoring Youtji 



The concept of youth teaching youth is an historically novel 
concept. Sometimes because of age or cultural gaps, some teachers 
or aides or older volunteers have been unable to identify or cope 

♦ -. ' * 
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with some of youth^s uni'que problems, especially special learning 

handicaps. But youths ^ora similar persuasions sometimes can. 

t ' ^ , 

Many school systems , .^fter having examined the yo^Vth teaching. 

youth conciept, found t^iat it supplements t;he regular curriculum and 

adds. to .the traditional teaching strategy of one teacher and several 

students. Older students help youngfer students with similar learrir 

ing deficiencies. In mpst cases pot-fentfial Native American dropouts 

X 

could be used to'hplp'^ instruct in those practice sessions where both 
the youth-teacher and the l^earner ar^ having diffi culties . I ha ve 



seen -sixth-graders remediating math problems with second-graders in 

which- both were having difficulty/ 

C- ' . '^^ 

The implementation of a youth instructor program is simple, in- 

* ^ ' ' V ' 

volves literally no expense, and helps some students having trouble 

learning a particular subject become more motivated becau^^' they 

have to help someone else in it. Youth teaching >outh helps elimi- 

< 'I 
nate the'^distinction between who's a learner and who's a teacher. 

All Native American students in Native American controlled schools 
can be encouraged to interact both as learner^ and mutual tutors. 

It has always been true that one of the gpal^ of American edu- 
cation has been to imbue the student with a sense pf civic and com- 
raunity responsibility. It seems to me that there might not be a 
better way than by allowing, the studetits to assume some instruction- 
al responsibility while attending school. We .all know that the best 

4 t 

way to Team something is to teach it. 

Th^ program can involve more than just helping in practice drills. 
Many youths find th^t' showing pictures helps the younger students with 
their reading problems. Many have made up stories from pictures and 
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from magazines. Sometimes they let children draw their own pictures 
from the stories read ot written. Still others malce up games for 
the children to play. Such games can be made from ordinary mdter- 
•lals like pencils, paper, crayons and cardboard. . .inexpensive crea- 
tive playthings. They might include [color matching word games, or 
simple 6rossword puzzles or puppet theaters to get the children to^ 
act their stories out. • • u . " ' ^ 

One student Volunteer used a tape recdrde?: with a small group 

of children to interview local residents about the war, the^ cults- 

' ' ' ' / ' ' . 

of the young, ^drugs , and similar .pcf'nt^mporary problems. ,The play-" 

backs made for animated discussion later among the children, and 

became grist for 'writing stories, for spelling lessons, and for draw- 



ing pictures. 



Surveying Aide Activities 



\ 

The task for Native American adinini-strators is to match personal 

"f . ' 

coBjfpetence and career plans with the developed functions for the" 

school. This is as true for teachers as it i8\ f or aides. Aides don' 
want to do just the clerical chores any more than teachers do. But 
because there are supporting activities and services necessary to the 
instructional program, someone has to have responsibility for them. 
, Aides and teachers need to be differentiated and rotated in as- 
signments so that all share in different kinds of supportive respon- 
sibilities, eyen some of the unsatisfying ones. One possible way of 
reviewing a comprehensive- aide program, or of beginning one, i*s to 

cc^nduct a survey of .activities teacherg think aides could manager and 
♦ 

direct, how well prepared they must be, how they could be^ trained arid 

• op. 17 ^ ' ; 
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by whom they are not well prepared, and how often 'aides could 
perfofm it. * " , . * 

A sample activity survey form might^, look like the one on' the 
adjoining" page. The survey could form the basis for dialogue among 
all school personnel about how to revise the aide program, or how^ 
-to begin- one ^. If an aide program already exists, a survey could 
test teacher perceptions Against ai^e^' perceptions. , 
The traditional form ot aide assignment is to- a particular , 
. teacher or classroom, perhaps to a teaching team. If the person is 
an instructional aide, the role and' kinds of job. responsibilities are 
not always precisely determined, nor perhaps should they be. 

! As is the problem When tethers assume new leadership roles, the 
designing of a new, s,cheme of delegating ajlie responsibilities must be 
^ . premised with some assumptions. 

First, aides, like teachers, do not easily follow a stereotypi- 
cal p^ttern^ Their strengths and weaknesses will not always show up 
in personnel files, interviews, or rn roytine tasks. With tr.aining, 
with e:tperience, with supportive supervision and career counseling, 
the^ will likely be future teachers and administrators^ Second, no 
one conforms universally to a job description or position -assignment. 

\ 

• Individuals nearly always bring to their jobs how they think it is 
to be performed. In. a way many define the job as how they perceive 
it should be accomplished. As a result, administrators cannot disre- 
gard the uniqueness of the individual (likely part of the reason he 

or she was hired originally) in assessing and assigning roles and ^ 

/• '"•ft- 

^ ^\ ' 

'functions. , * ^ , X 

A model for personnel utilization needs a justifiable basis other 
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minor health pro.blems [ | 


cafeteria monitoring 


student discipline * , • 1 


hall patrol « | 


settling student differences | 


minor academic counseling I 


conducting cliiss quizzed 


directing small groups I 


field tri'p supervision 1 


enforcing school policy 1 


planning class activities 


reviewing class materials 1 
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than .that the staff ne^ds to be reorganized. A mode.l is a way of 



looking at the -requirements^ for staff numbers ,j|f not a way of outlin- 
ing exactly what everyone will be doing. But looking at staff re- 
quirements based on students has not been the normal procedure. Ad- 
ministrators tend to think of the staff requirements as the number 
of rooms, teachers , "and students, ana the happy ratios that result. 
It is the rare school that -blends the bkst of staff competence witl;i 
students' needs, and makes adjustments as those variables change 
over time. It is sometimes left to chance that the best kiAd of 
learning interaction happens' at all. Flexibility in staff use de- 
mands something more than chanae. « ^' 
- , But the beginning premises is that the kinds of tasks needed' 
precede tKe assignment of responsibilities. The starting point is 
not the teacher or the room, but the nature of the activity. Flexi- 
bility' in personnel utilization is responding to the questions; what 
*nefeds to be done, and who do we have t6 do it., 

r believe that there is a progression" of responsibilities, relat 
ing to the instruction and" supervisions^ students . If someone de-. 
monstrates competence we ought to make provision for accommodating 
it^ If an aide shows success in dealing with small groups, then he 
or she should assume some responsibility for small grouj discussion 
(provided there is" no conflict with state or' local 'statutes) . De- 
ciding on \frhether or not an aide experienced wi^h" managing small 
groups and tutorials is as qualified as an inexperienced teacher, 

may be one of the tougher administrative decisions. 

1 

Somewhere between total instructional Responsibility and jani- 
torial' services lies the role of the aides.' There are enough diver- 

k 

v • , 
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sifiecj supportive services in the school, particularly the secondary 
school, to justify the unique kinds of noh- instructional activities 
^aldes'could perform besides just cleaning blackboards or mimeograph- 
ing dittos* 

No one aide will be an expert in all activities,. But learning 
about the various facets of the school's operation may be more im- 
portant in their career planning than just teing slotted in one po- 
sition with one teacher in one classroom. What an aide does can be 
as remarkably diverse as the administration can devise-J The concept 
that makes an ^dult want to be of service to the school is an example 
of an altruistic commitment that needs grooming and nurturing. The 
gradual evolvement of learning opportunities and team building skills 
for professionally maturing teachers and aide^ will provide flexi- 
brlity and maximum staff motivation. 

This w&ole 'section on differentiated teachers has but one ra- 
tionale; to acquaint educators for and- in Native American schools 
with the possibilities of alternative patterns of using teachers, 
volunteers,' aides and other staff personnel in positive, constjrtic^y^ 
tive, useful way, one that is educationally meaningful, and community 
oriented, - • 

Curriculum as words in textbooks is meaningless. The real cur- 
riculum is what the teacl)^r, teaches. And, consequently, the way in 
which teachers are organized can have a profound impact on what is 
taught. My opinion is that a program whereby .teachers can respond 
flexibly to student needs is the program which will not only be of 
greatest benefit' to the student but will be a commitment to future 
and needs of, all Native Americans, 
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/ Curriculum Administration and Organization 



Curriculum improvement will have little irtpact on Native Ameri- 
• , <' * ' ^ 

can children and schools unless the efforts can be coordinated. I 

^ r 

recommend that each tribe establish a curriculum committee responsi- 
ble for overall school reforms and innovation i" curriculum. It 
should report to the schoolboard through the chief school adminis- 
trator. 

The Curriculum Commit teer-'if one does not. already exist — should 
becoiQe a forum for parents to take an active role in the school's ac- 
tivities, and a responsible unit through which other groups can work. 
In developing the responsi^iiicies of the Curriculum Committee, and 
the school *^boafd:_ 1) urealistic expectations and '2) confusion of 
roles can occur. 

The ultimate responsibility for pperating the school, rests with 
the school board. However, the extent to which the school board can 
share this responsibility is a matter for each Eoard to decide. How- 
ever, the srchool board can delegate much of its responsibility in 
curriculum development to a Curriculum Committee, much'as it can as- 
sign responsibility to an administrator. How much responsibfiity for 
the development of curriculum each committee receives is a matter for 
each boar.d to decide. However, each 'board should determine this im- 
portant quesTion before the formation of any Curriculum Coinmittee. 
Each member selected for service on the Curriculum Committee should 
understand what his assignment entails prior to accepting membership 
on the Committee. The Committee's work should clearly be limited to 
curriculum , and not become involved in personnel, budget procedures, 
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equipment and supplies, or other administration problems^ . 

The Curriculum Committee shouid be limitea in its scope to 

curriculiyn and 'should not function as a new Organization designed 

/ 

to replace other advisory groups established to advise the school 
board. The tenure of the Curricjalum Conmittee .should be spelled out 
by the school board, and should be clear to all serving members be- 
,fore they accept meiii>ership. The school board can have alternatives 
for membership tenure: 

1) One or two year- tenure for all members — a new group foanned 
each period*. ^ 

2) Staggered tenure to provide continuity of membepship—ini- 
tial assignments for 1 year, and 2 year periods with new^'members 
added completing their term, new members gerving '2 years. 

The. responsibilities -of the Curriculum Committee at the mimioum 
should include but not be limited to: ' 

1) Overseeing all curriculum projects and developing" new ones. 

2) 'Setting curriculum goals and priorities. 

*t • * . 

-3) Reviewing arid approving'curriculum plans for the schools 

4) Advising the' school board of the nature and extent of com- 
munity participation in curriculum development, (parents , teachers, 
students, tribal officials, etc.) ^ 
' 5) Evaluation of curriculum. 

At the time the CuiLiculum Committee is set up, there should^ be 
orientation and training sessions conducted by the school board or / 
under their auspices, to acquaint each member and other potential 
members about the purposes of the Curriculum Committee, its project- 
ed work and plans for school curriculum in5>rovement.. The determina- 
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tion of the size, method of selection, arid criteria for mecabership 
should be the responsibility of the school board* However, sobe 
suggestions may prove helpful: * 

1) . Teachers sjiould be a majority of those represented. 

2) Parents shouia be included, 

3) Perhaps a School Board member. 

4) A' tribal official, ' ^ ' 
, 5) Some representative students, ^ ^' . 

6) Community officials. ^ | ^ 

The school board may find that asking- itself questions about,. 

1 

who should be on the committee -may be useful: Does the member bring 
educational skills and resources to the Cofnr*"^ ttce? Does the prospec 
tive member haVe a high standing in the tribe or community? Would 
the prospective member help maintain school support for new propos- 
als? Does the member have the support of community organizations? 
Would teachers selected be knowledgeable about other aspects of cur- 
riculum other than their' sub-ject teaching matter? 

Again, the purpose of .the Curriculum Committee is not to esta- 
blish a new structure that hinders the school's goal^*^^,^ to 
provide^ a means for all those, interested iti curriculum work in the 
schools to •participate in a meaningful way, and to take an active 
role in curriculum impr6vement. It can provide a way for cominunity 
leaders to plan. It can provide students an opportunity to discuss 
and influence programs intended for them. It provides school lead- 
ers a chance to seek new ideas, approaches, and feedback. 

The curriculum model proposed in .this paper will not be a pana- 
cea foi; the problems of the Native American school. That will take 
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considerable involvement of the conminity, parents, selected stud- 
ents, teachers, ^^nH consultants. But the curriculum model 1 pro- 
pose* is a beginning way for looking at how 'Native' Aineric an educators 
can structure the learning content so that their' children and yooth 
can discover meaning .through their own culture and that of others. 
Their schools will be only one, though perhaps one of the most sig-' 
nificant?, institutions in that process. 

The Curriculum Committee must continually ask, ''What ^ie to be 
.taught?'' It will have to consider how che individual achievement 
of children results in mastery of subject. Without actually pro- 
posing an agenda, I would lijce to offer some principles of curricu- 
^ lum, in the form of questions, which can be used for discussion 

amoung the Curriculum Comailttee members. I call them questions about 
substantive and procedural dimensions.. 
I. SubsrtantYve Dimansioii 

1. What is the basis on which content is selected? 

2. ' What is the appropriate balance in the curriculum? 

• 3. What are the purposes of general education? Vocational 
education? 

4. What philosophical basis underlie the curriculum you ad- 
vocate?. 

» 5. What psychological basis underlie the. curriculum you ad- 
vocate? 

6. Wha't are the weaknesses of these bases? 

7. What is the • relationship between curriculum, purposes, ev- 
aluation, instruction? . . j - '/ 

8. . What are the elecscnts in curriculum?_^__-, — ^ ^"^^""-^ — 
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9. What is the iole' of the^^s^truclHire of knowledge in curricu- 
lum development? ' 

II. Procedural Dimension 

1. Who is. responsible for curriculum? 

2. Who really utsvelops curriculum? ' ' 

, 3* How do you change curriculum? * '. 

4» Why do you change curriculum? - , • 

5. What is the role of 'student, teabher, administrator, com- . 
munity, state department, Fedetal government in curriculum 
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developnoent? . • 

What are sonoe critical studies and issues in curriculum 
development? 

These two dimensions will help in resolving more satisfactorily 
the central issues about the content of what is learned in the school, 
Other/^^sideratiojis will include: 

Sc ope ♦ The sense of belonging to a particular community will 
b6 a part of the response to the question of what is taught aild 
learned. The importance of any specialized education lies in ful- 

■ tilling both mastery and belonging to a'eroup. ^ ^ 

\ 

Logic of Sequence ♦ The order in which concepts or skills are 

^ • 

taught may be arbitrary as long as th^ individual units are inter- 
dependent logically so that students can perceive r^latedhess. That 
sequence within a discipline is a succession of experiences which 
is consistent with the goals of that study and "^the overall goals of 
the environment and the particular theme. 

Developmental Factors in the Sequence . Some of the key psycho- 
logical considerations will be whether or not students are ready for 
certain kinds of instTrnction ur programs,. As dhildr^n grow and ma- 
ture their ability* to participate in different kinds of learning ex- 
periences will be organically and developmentally different, and may 
consequently require new instructional approaches. 

Se i ec tToh ~i n th^e^CarrtcxtTottn — -The-^-nteract i on-beJ::we en^ i:he_jna-„ __ 



turing needs, o.f the students specific learning experiences will cqn- 
stantly present to the Curriculum Committee the necessity of revis- 
ing ^components. Other-social realities- in the community will dic- 
tate, new structures, and ways' in which certain elements need to be 
, selected in and others selected out. The current constitutional 
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issues and crisis in govetnment is one example. A community con- 
c^n, such as the strip mining in four corners, might be another. 

The Use of Disciplines . An ^c'idemi'C ' -dl^Qiplln^ ip ' a' Way of* • ■ • ' 
discerning knowledge from opinion. The mediator of that now is the 
teacher. Proper use and knowledge of the academic subjects will 
accelerate students' gi.'Jwth in understanding. How the academic dis- 
ciplines, and the thematic arrangements I propose with representa- 
tive ideas, like Energy and Matter , relate with the critical problem 
for the Curriculum Committee and all teachers. It is important 
that careful planning be the hallmark of both the Committee and the 
teaching teams. 

Lastly, there are two crucial concerns that the Native American 
community will have to address as-J.t b'^egins the transition from tra- 
ditional to specifically Native American curriculum development^ 
language and special education^ 

I have assumed that each Indian controlled school board Will 
have already dealt with the issue of language in the curriculum, that 
both the native language and English will be taught in the schools* 
Improving language and communication skills, however, will b^ of con- o 
tinuing importance. The curriculum^ through which any school functions 
particularly an organically whole and ethnically homogeneous curri- 
culum for a Native^American school, will entourage open and spontan- 
eous communication. It will do so through a knowledg'e and apprecia- 
tioh of theirMahguages and cultures. 

♦ It may be necessary to organize much of the curricula, and, 
therefore, many of tbe teachers, arounti the special education needs 
of the children. , There will be many who' will likely be classified 
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as children with special learning disabilities — of widespread con- 



cern 



in educational communities everywhere. More children are be- 



V 

ing diagnosed as candidates for special education remediation than' 
ever before, and^Native American children are likely not an exfcep- 
tion to this policy,*-, . * 

My recommendation would be that this special education nee<l be 
first diagnosed and then be given top priority in the curriculum de 
velopment effort. Conventional programs do not serve the -interests 
of these children. It is ^necessary to devise curriculum programs 
'that diagnose and intervene early in* the child's development. 

C onclusion 

The twin main goals of a Native American curriculum; planning 

for curricular innovation and reform 'for Native American schools, 

ft 

are compatible and interrelated. The preservation of the enorm- . 
ously rich heritage of all Native American groups needs local insti 
tutional support. The Indian controll ed s.c hool .is the central in- 
stitution which can commit itself to iripuring that heritage's pre- 
servation. 

I think that in order to prepare the children artd youth for 
whatever life positions and .roles they expect to assume that the 
school must also be prepared to make realistic assumption's based on 
child development strategies, not subject matter orientation. Fund 
amentally, these assumptions are^ no more nor less than what I would 
propose for any school preparing to embark on a divergent school 
role. The assumptions are child development oriented. The same 
holds true for the psychological suggestions. 
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The development of a new curriculum design is a major ' departure 
because it changes the traditional school's- objectives and' forces them 
to become interrelated with an overall goal - the environment. ? have 
not given specific performatice objectives because each school should 
prepare its own. But the sample teaching-learnin/ unitojps only one, 
sample way in which each school, academic senate, or curricixlum commit- 
tee can begin to prepare areas of study within each broad field or 
representative ide^. Perhaps there could be t^sk forces within each 
broad area. 

The importance of community involvem.^b^ ag^^ participation cannot 
be underscored enough. Differentiated staffing is. an approach for 
looking, at that kind of community participation. Equally important, 
it is a way of organizing the professional staff td* respond flexibly 
to the student's learning and maturational needs. Hopefully, that or- 
ganizational pattern will ^i^pt become a new rigid orthodoxy. Part of 
the key to successful curriculum installation is the- responsiveness of 
the instructional program. That means that teachers must be trained 
and willing to adapt themselves to new j^tuations as they arise. It 
also means that positions and roles must conform to a variety of res- 
ponsibilities outlined by each school. The Idea is to match specific > 
teaching competencies with specific learning needs. 

The Curriculimi Committee's formation is to be instrumental in 
aiding curriculum, planning and implementation. Once it begins to, 

V 

hinder that development its usefulness is curtailed. Consequently, , 

each school board should consider carefully the specific functions of 
t * 

the committee and Its probable attendant task .forces will perform and 
be respotisible:'for before its formation. 
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I. Introduction 

X 

This paper s^eks to establish the philosophical premises which 
should undergird manpower planning and training which focus on edu- 
cation and teacher education for llndlan peoples. It is limited to: 
(1) the characteristics of the manpower needed based on the needs 
of Indian, people , (2) the nature of training, programs needed to 
assist in n^eting manpower needs, and (3) g|^neral criteria for se- 
lecting institutions , to provide this training. This paper does not 
treat in any detail the quantitative aspects of the p'roblem but it 
does provide a basis for .costing the* training in a manner consistent 
with the criteria developed. • 

Overview of the Problem 
Indian peoples have educational needs which are unique and which 
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have not been met. The. net result is that Indian children, youth, 
and adults' aire now under-educated and no adequate plan now exists 
to alleviate' this condition. The problem treated in this paper is^ 
to develop the philosophical .premises from which manpower training 
programs should be developed and implemented. 

Quantitative Perspective 

There are approximately 250,000 Indian people between the ages 
of 5 and 18; about two-thirds attend public hodls , almost one- 
third attend Federal schools and less than ten percent attend mis- 
sion and other type schools. By any standard measure, these chil- 
dren and youth generally manifest at a critical level the results- 
of past inappropriat^, unresponsive and ill conceived educational 
opportunity: lower achievement, higher dropout rate, fewer college 
entrants, more severe problems of adjustment > higher unemployment, 
lower self-confidence, poorer self -concept , lack of pride in ciiltur 
al heritage, and others. , ' 

Those who survive the system to entrance into higher education 
are few, and even though they have .certain disadvantages, their ten 
aeity and broader, options permit success but rarely relevancy to 
treat the problems and potentials of their people. / 

The specificity of the plight is well documented and will not . 
be treated further in this paper but any reader unfamiliar with 
available statistical data should become familiar with' it. 

Basic Premises 
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There are several basic premises which undergird this paper/* 

These premise's are presented as be ing* fundamental to the 'develop- 

ijent of any successful prog??am designed to meet more" re.sponsibly 

and more responsively the educational needs of Indian people. 

\. Indian children, youth, and adults have not had opportun- 
ities to alleviate a general circumstance of educational disadvan- 
tage and its inevitable. consequences : low achievement, hi^h drop- 
out rate, severe problems of adjustment and self-concept, high un- . 
employment, low self-confidence, lack/.of pride in cultural heritage, 
and severely reduced o]pJt.i:ons"*atia"alternatives in each determining" 
his own future • 



This historical Exclusion of Indian peoples from equal educa- 
tional opportunity and! current lack of a comprehensive approach to 
treat normal needs as Wejl as those cumulative, ly developed have com- 
pounded a problem that I was and is complex by its nature. The pro- 
blem is now one of ameliorating -.and compensating for learning and 

; ^ 1 

perceptual conditions a^s well as developing and implementing educa- 
tional programs which will not continue to create those conditions 
requiring corrective action* Results of past (and some current) in- 
equitfes.are no longer In Question; approaches which simply expand 
or improve cOrrent practices and conditions will have little impact 

on the problem. 

2. Most -accempts to design programs for Indian people have 
.been fragmented or unworkable even though intent has often been 
humanitarian — the net result has usually compounded the complex- 
ity of the problem by misdirection of energy, talent, and resources 



and has* tended to delay 
problem 



- Many programs h^ve 



rather than accelerate treatment of the 



been conceived, designed, funded and imple- 
mented in efforts to p'rpvide better educational opportunities for^^ 
Indian peoples. Most -f in and of themselves — have been defen- 
sible; the common threajd of failure has been their fragmentation (or 
their preclusion by factors extraneous to the program but impinging 



ypon it. In anticipation (and hope) of sxjccesst new directions, have 
b^en minimal. Probably the most important and most ignpred princi- 
^le of education for Indian people has been Jthat positive learning 
wiir ripji. re'sult from ins^ruptlon that is internally inconsistent and 
trivial to the intended learner* For example, "a teacher who has no 
r.espect fctr_the Indian heritage cannot teach a child respect ^for-^his 
own heritage J^y tii^study of Greco-RomanrHebraic culture, com- 
pound nature of this problem, for instance, cannot be treated by iiP 
fluencing either variable and ignoring the other. Programs, to be 
effective, must treat both., (To avoid misinterpretation, the treat- 
ment of both variables does not remove fragmentation if such does 
^not oc.ciir within a comprehensive P ^lanj^* 

3. The state of isolation -- including^ cultural , vocational 
and educational -- without knowledge of or viable right to exercise 
selection of options and alternatives is an infringement on the 
rights of any individualt the right to determine one^s own' destiny 
based on knowledge of and access to alternatives is inalienable. 

There -are many ways and means to remove an* individual' s options 

and alternatives; hence his rigkt at best to determine his , own des- 
»- - • * « ' 

tiny; and at least, to partic^ipate in such determinations about his 

* ' *• ' 

destiny. Until recently ,"^€ire*removal of options was often blatant 
racism, which at least was on the surface and easy to identify. The" 
removal of optiorw^^howevfer , has become generally much more subtle: 
Isolation,' learning environment, underprepared and. ill^prepared 

teachers, biased coi^tent (often unintentional), lack'of career 

/ ** < 

counseling, lack of job opportunity, biased teaching and class pre- 

jia^ice uncier ther guis:e of science', delayed dec is ion- making, unequal 

• . * ... m ^ 

finaiicial support, equal tteatroenj: of dif feTences , unequal treatment 
of commonalities, ignorance, and so forth. 'Any individual without 



knowle*dge and understanding 'of the alternatives available to him 
carinot make an intelligent choice. Predetermination of anyone's 

9 

future is wrong - morally, educational, ethically a^id economically^. 

4. Man's interdependence to all of mankind is increasing; 
higher tolerance 'for diffel^^es j^olitical , J social , cultural, and 
linguistic is a requisite 'for all peo^'es?;..^ Each-culture has a 
^vital interest in creating a be'tter understanding of it in other 
peoples af the world. 

I 

In addition to being provided with etjuat opportunity, the In- 
, dian peoples need to help others. This demand and need of the modern 
world requires action to dramatically increase the capabilities for 
research, developnjent , and di^seminati^ti o§-4nJEormation about Indian 



I 



culture and heritage. ^ ' ' ' 

'© ^ t ' ' 

5. Opportunities are' required to dramatically increase the 
" competencies" of IM'ianpe^ at schoolj 

local, state and*, national levels . 

. ' \ 

. ' Education, is complex'and decisions about education and the con- 
-^diti^ns of education are Tnade atr many levels other than in the class- 
room* Even though the classroom teacher is most vital, leadership 
personnel at cither levels ha.ve more"" opportunities to influence de- 
cision making about Indian education-. Uny comprehensive program for 
Indian education must include training opportunities for Indian 
people for .positions of leadership as ^,chool board members. Federal 
■ and state education agency personnel, local school leatiership per- 
sonnel (principals, supervisors, counselors, etc.) and for community 
leadership positions.. There ate compielling reasons why this action ^ 
should be taken to provide opportunity, success models, etc.; but ^ 
these are no more important than is the need to impact decision 
making an^ leadership groups with people who can contribute to an^ 
improved decision making function. Indian. leadership^personnel can 
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certainly bring to such groups more and better understanding about 
the unrealized opportunities .and potentials of Indian people. Such 
a mix is also vital to establishing xiross-cultural understanding 
and the identification and treatment of mutual educational develop- 
ments and improvement. The problem of meeting the educational needs 
of Indian people is complex and will require concentrated effort 
and planning to assure that the positive results normally expected 
from one program element is not precluded by jTmitting another vital 
and crucial element (e.g., a teacher well prepared to be responsive 
assigned to_a_school with uninspired leadership and under financed 
support services). 

6. A massive manpower developpient program for people working 
with and for Indian children is needed. 

Until a massive manpower training program is developed for 

people working with and for Indian children is mounted, the severity 



ofAthe problem will increase exponentially. Many approaches have 
ignored the fact that untreated problems tend to become more serious 
the longer they remain untreated. <The projected cost in loss of 
human potential and self-realization is incalculable; the projected 
cost in .dollars will grow greater at a dramatic rate. From a human- 
itarian or an economic position, or from both, the wisest course of 
action is to mount a massive program immediately before greater loss 
occuy^. * * ' . 

* 7. Many of societ/'s institutions are tradition-bound, process 
oriented and unrealistically regulatory; programs' for Indian peoole 
must be developed in institutions which have the capability to, accom- 
modate internally the* innovative and "cutting edge" types of programs 
which indeed can be responsive to needs* 

Unfortunately, jaost of societies institutions cannot or will 

not respond to many of society's most-crucial problems. Some, for 
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example, many universities have estalhished. other missions which 
preclude responsiveness to current needs; others are simply staffed 
by people incompeteat;^ to respond? Programs for Indian people must ^ 
be developed in an educational environment that can be responsive 
and that can muster the talent needed to mount the needed programs^ " 
In all probability, a cluster 'of community colleges focusing on 
programs for Indian people , icoraaiunity resources , and society orient- 
ed universi-ties will be required in order to capture the variety of- 
resources -needed. Simple adaptations of existing programs have 
little chance of success. 



II. . Characteristics of Manpower for Indian Education 

A. General Needs of Indian People 

Simply, but cogently, Indian people need educational opportun- 
ity which i9 ^responsive to their circumstance. In order to assure ^ 
such" an opportunity, a 'comprehensive plan must be developed and 
followed which includes as it^ mdst crucial component a manpower , 
training plan and a delivery system for" it/ The' plan must indlude 
a design for training manpower as' teachers as well as other^rofe^- 
sional level leadership personnel and also policy "makers . The plan 
shoul4 be conceived and 'supported nationally and implemented within 
a new system ot^relationships of Federal, .state and local partici- 
pation, t * 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be stated that' Indian 
children, youth, teachers, administrators, and leaders .have need for 
much the same results of responsive education as everyone else has, 
but because of certain con4itions, the same results cannot be 



obtained by followtng the traditional process. . . " ^ 

For example, Indian pieople and other people seek-as a result 
of education certain opportunities and options: 
• ' 1. The opportunity to Icnow their own cultural heritage and 
the polycultural nature of the U.S. and the World and the option to 
choose a 14fe style and future based oh knowledge, wisdom, and equal 
access. , ^ * , 

2. The opportunity to know about career education, the oppor- 
tunity and the option to select a path and to have access to voca- 
tions and professions for which they have prepared. 

3. The opportunity to le^arn to understand themselves and to 

■* - . ♦ ' 

build positive self-concepts and to live lives that are acceptably 

filled with pride, honor respect , accomplishment and contribution 

to the society of which they are a part. 

Obviously these examples are incomplete iti terms of the expec- 
ted outcomes of or results of education. Minimally, they /Serve to 
establish some common results but most importantly they demonstrate 
results that are unobtainable for Indian people </ho are simply . . 
t;hrust into the mainstream of education or^ for those who are educa- 
ted in isolation from the opportunities and options* of the mainstream 
of American society. The apparent dilemma simply reinforces the need 
to treat the question within a we41 designed plan which includes man- 
power development within a context of training designed to prepare 
people for the task of meeting the n^eds of Indian people. 

B. In order to focus on those nfeeds of Indian people which have 
the most critical imp.lications for manpower training, and also to 
delimit these needs to iftake planning feasible, needs which are tran- 
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scending have been identified: . 

1. Schools for Indian Children and Yo.uth^ 

a. Need for opportunity to pursue -education in full know- 
ledge of career education opportunities, adequate counsel- 
ing and guid'ance, responsively designed educational pro- 
grams, ancf help to assure access to careers pursued. 
^ b. Need for instruction and conditions of instruction to 
build pride in and understanding of the Indian heritage. 
^ c. Need to comprehend more fully their own culture and 'its 

relation to^others through the "injection of new knowledge 
and ideas from one culture into another*' (Taylor) chereTSy". 
giving gteater vitality to both.* 

d. 'The need for a learning environment in which teachers 
and administrators are behavioral models of both inter- 
culturalism and pride in heritage. 

e. The need for-exposure to resource teachers who teach 
from wisdom^and experience in a "cotapunity-based" ^education- 

■ ^ ' ^' 

al thrust . . ' 

2. Preparation Programs for Teachers and Other Educsftional 
Personnel 

a. The need for the delicate but crucial balance in pre-"* 
paration programs which combine didactic methodology for ^ 
cognitive learning with field-based supervised expierience ^ 
for cognitive-affective dissonance and for non-formal learn- 
ing and understanding. ^ 

b. The need for content and methodology to be both gener- 
ated and adapted to the needs of Indian people within a 
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planned program, 
. c. The need to be highly skilled in developing instruc- 
tional objectives, individualizing programs, and utilizing 
community and professional resources, 

d. The! need for in-depth study of Indian heritage and 
culture . • ' ' ' , 

e. The need for in-depth study of cu^t^ural Backgrounds of 
peoples expanded to include cultures of minorities and in- 
terrelations to the whole -of humanity, 

3. Research and Training Programs For Non-School Personnel * 
(School Board Members, State Agency Personnel and Community 
Leaders) ^ 

a. To meet the need that policy makers and decision makers 
about education have to know and to understand more^ about 
the needs of Indian people and their resolution, 
b-,^ To meet the need th^t'policy makers have in deciding 
about conditions of education and certification of person- 
nel needed for' Indian education with quality r^earch and 
information, » ' 

c. To provide training to leaders to prepare them better 
to exercise their responsibilities for developing schools 
tbat are responsive to all children and youth for whom they 
exist. 

C, Basic Questions and Conflicts 



There are several basic questions which mbst be treated and re- 
solved if viable programs for Indian people are to be planned an^ 
y2j^T^^^exDented, ^ This section of this report will identify selected 



basic questions, the points of major disagreement or difference and 
.the. rationale involved. Finally, a recomoiended position will be 
taken on each basic question not^rrecessarily as a final answer, 
but certainly as a catalyst to de live potion, debate and, resolution. 
Basic questions are not separable in aSl cases because indeed most 
are interrelated to at l^ast one other ^asic question. The follow- 
ing questions are separated for convenience: 

1. "Melting Pot" and "Cultural Pluralism" 

Some authors in describing (or subscribing to) these concepts 
have assumed extreme po^sitions, almost to the point of being fasci- 
nated by the bizarre. This has -tended to reduce understanding rather 
than to enhance it. 

The "melting pot" extreme has come to mean to many the forced 
assimilation of people into or toward the Anglo-Saxon cultural ideal. 
Pertinent to this position is that it was a social theory of a new 
American culture for voluntary immigrants but excluded indigenous 
peoples (Indians anci Mexicans) and involuntary immigrants (Negroes). 
It fostered the notion that the culture resulting from the mix was 
gireater and better and superior to any single culture which con- 
tributed to it. The educational consequence was predictable - to 
melt is good, not to melt^ is bad/; people who melted were good, people 
who didn't or couldn* t. were bad. The assimulation implicit in the, 
"melting pot" did not in £act exist; however, many problems were 
created iby it for minority groups. ^ 

The "cultural pluralism" extreme has been stated very complexly 
to mean very simply de jure or de facto segregation or cultural ^so- 



la tioni,...-^*feedom has been defined as the right to impose a mono- 
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cultural system from generation to generation, i.e. mandatory cul- 
tural pluralism or predetermined fate for an individual. The extreme 
position, i.e. cultural* imposition, is as educationally and socially 
unsound as is multicultural imposition. 

The terms "melting pot" and cultural irluralism" are inadequate 
to use in terms of Indian education or in fact for any educational 
goal for any group of p'eople. Blcultural Education is the concept . 
which best describes and best contains the acceptable goals explicit 
in the "melting pot" and "cultural pluralisirf' philosophies. The 
"melting 'pot" notion of cultural progression — any culture being 
open to enrichment from without as well as from within — is sound 
and desirable for society. Its soundness deteriorates imaiediately , 
however, if it excludes any one cultuife from impacting another, or '"^ 
begins to impose — directly or indirectly elements or one culture 
into another. Cultural progression can only evolve, not be mandated 
or*iiq)osed. The "cultural pluralism" notion that no school should 
have a preferred educational style based on a preferred cultural 
style ~ including mainstream culture is sound. It is also sound 
that a school en^ronment should be respectful of and adapted to any 
child or any cultural background and that the mode for his learninj^ 
and relating 'that emanate from differences should be so reflected. 

Plcultural Education is proposed as a transcending philosophy 
for developing the premises from which the educational need of Indian 
people may best be met. As a concept ,• Blcultural Education has two 
major dimensions: , 

a.' ^ach child and youth has the right td an education in a 

learning environrtent in^which his culturally based mode for 
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leaxnir.g is equally iisportant^s any other mode*. More specifically 
personnel who guide his learning need to/be aware of his and other 
cultures and be technically and professionally competent ent?ugh to 
adapt their teaching and subject to his learning style if culturally 
based. 

b. Each child and youth is provide'd with Learning opportunities and 
experiences which: , 

1) Permit him to experience an in-depth cross-cultural- 
learning experience through understanding a culture 
substantially different from His own, and 

2) Permit him to learn and explore the 'mainstream U.S. 
culture, utilizing hie own culturally based learning 
style (Castajieda) . 

Bicultural e^i^tation is mostly related to the above concepts; 

A, 

however it has broader implications for world responsibility. Per- 
haps if a solution tfo this poly-cultural society can be discovered 

during this century, the U.S. will be able to resolve how nation- 

/ 

states may survive before the wt>rld is blown up. An examination ot 

the international/intercultural dimension of teacher education may 

prdvide a better perspective of the vitalness of bicultural educa- 

tion. Attachment "A" provided an overview which will be helpful. 

2. "A WeXl-P-repared Teacher Can Teach Anyone" and ''A Teacher ; 
Must Be Prepared Explicitly Fop ^he Cultural Context In 
Which He Teaches." 

The profession of- reaching is increasingly complex and the po- 
r J ■ ' . • 

sition that a well-prepared teacher can be re^ponaive^to the needs 

: r \^ ■ 

of any group of children with whom he works is mythological. The , 
true* meaning is that a teacher prepared in a traditional teacher 
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education program is well prepared to te^ch in a typical school of 
White, middle-class, protestant children who are in the mainstream 
of culture and wish to retain that status. Indeed, teachers too 
must be more specialized if schools are to break the organizational 
mold in which the developnaent of cognitive competencies subsumes, all 
other considerations; especially, teaching to the norm, inculcating 
well-established community values, and so forth, ^ 

Conversely, a teacher prepared \in a single pflVpo^e program may 
become ineffective rapidly if overspecialization ^is at the expense 

r •'■ " * 

of some basics needed by all teachers 

Even though there are some elements that are common to some of 
all teacher education programs, it is true that special programs 
are needed in order to assure that special heeds will be met. The 
fact that .programs are and should' be individualized and tailored to 
the needs of the' prospective teachers, as well as responsive to the 
nature of the position for which she is being prepared, does not 
imply that many elements will not be common to many ptt)grams. 

The most important *issue to be treated is that Indian people 
need to be prepared to teach Indian children and youth and other 
children with whom Indian children and youth are educated. Prospec- 
tive Indian teachers should not be trained in isolation, by race . 
or culture. 

3. "Disadvantaged, State Is Result df Inferior Culture" and 
. .Result of Preclusion From Equal Opportunity And 
Access." , » 

Certainly there is adequate information and knowledge to^ shatter 

thiB myths that differences equate to inadequacies, and 'that it is the 

responsibility of the pupil to adapt to the teacher and. her style. 
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Any teacher, and certainly those working with the disadvantaged, 
must understand the pupil' s world and guide learning experience 
accordingly. 

It is well documented that problems of the disadvantaged are 
. compounded by the lack of equal opportunity not only in the provision 
of responsive education but also in equal access to jobs, higher ed- 
ucation and, perhaps just as importantly, from the uninhibited right 
to pursue their own culture arid heritage without penalty. 

Perhaps the single most important conclusion is that teachers 

and others who work ^±\h Indian people must have an awareness of the 

realities and be able to behave with understanding, cope with the 

problems and be skilled in guiding learning. Teachers who "tend to 

confuse race, class, and ethnic bias with academic standards" (AACTE) 

must be better educated or must be removed from the ranks. \ 

4. "Only Certified Personnel Can Teach" and "Many People and 
Diverse Experience and Levels of Educatioil Can "Enhance 
Learning." . 

Debate about "education" and "scho9ling" is moot. Children, 
youth and adults le^arn from many sources and each has his own best 
learning style which may or npt conform "^to the g'roup. Program design 
should include provisions for extensive utilization of community re- 
sources and for many levels of personnel to work with Indian people. 
A differentiated staff is not only sound in terms of the organization 
of instruction but is also requisite to clustering the talent needed 
to provide an acceptable level of educational opportunity for Indian 
people* This is more germane to the Indian child'who has lived in 
a cuU„„_i.oI.«. ..o. „o. o„X^ .Ke ^i„=„e».-.u. aUo fro„ o..e. 
minorities. A curriculum and the method and mode of instruction 
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cannot "be developed to be appropriate to the uniqueness of Indian^ 
children without extensive input from wise but non-certificated 
-people, 

c 

III, Nature of Training Programs Needed 

. , Training programs for manp^ower to work with Indian people should 
be based on needs. Even though needs sWouId be assessed regularly 
and continuously, enough data and experience are now available to 
support the following conclusions about the nature of training pro- 
grams Which should be mounted: 

A. f raining j)rograms should focus on providing support for In- 
dian people to be prepared as teachers* and for other rples 
in education and ideally should operate in concert with in- 
, service programs for teachers who work with Indian children^ 

• Two critical needs which. must be interrelated in planning man- 

power programs for Indian people are: (1). new teachers peed to Be 

4 

prepared who are Indian, and (2) teachers who teach Indian children- 
Indian arid otliers — need to be provided with training and re-tr^in- 
ing. For maximum impact an^ in terms of effectiveness, efficiency 
and economy, pre-service and in-servix:e programs need to be planned 
and implemented in concert. Characteristics of teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers ^are such that great mutual advantage can be realized. 
The basic "concept is that those "ifi- training" both learn and teaqh^ 
one another. For example, an Indian pre-service teacher may lead a 
semillaV on Indian culture and learn from one of the "students" (anoth 

\ ' • 

er teacher) about curriculum planning for individualizing instruction 



*In thig contexf, teacher includes classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors, counselors and those professional personnel who work in 
schools. * . . • 



Training programs should be developed copper at ively by those 
to be trained and those who will provide the training and 
should be targeted to particular clusters of explicit cir- 
cumstance • * 

i 

The key planning ^element for providing Indian people with respon 
sive and equal educational opportunity is to require from the Federal 
Idvel that eligibility for program support is contingent upon the for 
mation of a cluster which can and will be able to design programs re- 
sponsive to specific needs* For exan5)le, the design of program 
for manpower in a Federal School will and should vary sharply from 
one for personnel for manpower in a public school with Indian chil- 



dren in attendance. 



The complexity of the problem requires Federal leadership to 
stimulate the local and regional action necessary to develop speci- 
fic plans to treat specific circumstances. 

Recognizing '*f he nature of- the challenge^ it is clear that the 

clusters, will probably include the schools with Indian children, 

coMDunity leaders, community colleges with a focus on Indian affairs 

and others on vocational education and universities with capability 

in minority education programs for'^the range of personnel neededi? 

This combination of resources can mount a pr^ram better than any 

one of combinations could. ^ ^ 

** * 

Planning grant^ are critical to the success of designing and 
organizing programs ayid should always be the first phase of any pro- 
jected program. . . 

C. Program design should be consistent with the nature of tl;ie 

•""•"■"■"■"•V - ■ ■ 



1. General Education 



All manpower trained should pursue several copimon elements in 
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their programs. They should be coB5y^tetrCTnTr''''Tl) and 
understanding o'f the cultural heritage of Iftdian people, (2) know- 
ledge and understanding of the problems and potentials of minority 
groups, (3) understanding the nature of educational decision making 
and its impact -on equalizing educational opportunity (or not doing, 
so), (4) knowledge of intervention processes, (5) knowledge^of Career 
education, (6) in-depth understanding of cross cultutes and also^^ - 
mainstream U*S. culture, (7) organizing learning for individuals ' ' 
and tailoring programs to individual learning styles, and (7) funda- 
mental^fenowledge of what they aire teadhing and of teacher education 
basics. ' * ^ 

In aevelrop±ng~-r^<iuiremen£s or_guidelines for general educatjpn^ 
greater detailed specificity *may be counter-productive because the 
tnost important input needed is the creativity of those who will ■ , 
develoi#and^ manage the proposed program. A single design for how 
— to acitromplisri or "at tain program goals may tend to -unduly ' restrict • 
the development of new approaches. The measure for evaluation should 
be how well the design assure^ attainment of the general education 
major targets which hav^ been| identified. 

2. Teaching Personnel ^""^^-^ ^ 

Teachers -- both pre^servlce and in-service -- must pursue a 
complex program, much of which will be clinically and field bas^d. 
They must bec^ome prof icient ^in interrelating content to tjeaching - 
learning situations, in which instruction becomes highly Individual- 
ized. They must be able to work effectively as a part of a te^ich- 
ing team and have great skill, in the utilization of community re- 
sources. ^ In Effect they will^become classroom managers much more 



thjn classroom teachers who tell children and youth about knowledgCv 
Their role, in practice, will be expanded from guiding learning to 
creating condition? conducive to learning, adjustment, and career 
education. 

* The most critical components for the teacher, in addition to 
the general education specified are*^: 

a* Skill in individualizing instruction, 
' bv Skill in adapting content,, and meJthodology to a variety of 

culturally baSed learning sty les • 

c. Ability to plan cooperatively and carry* out responsibilities 
and roles as a part of a team effort. 
d-.— Sk-i-H and- creativity Tn utiTizing cdnmiKit^r'^nd otTier" "re"^^^ 



sources people^ and materials. 

Ability to infuse^the curriculum with .career aduca^fc^n in- 
lormation and guidance , . ^ • 

f^ Competency in program design and' organization and means of 

evaluatinji effectiveness of o^n teaching. 

''■^ , ♦ ' 

g. . C jiupetj^ncy to evaluate learning of children and use of re- 



swlts to adapt content-* aiuj methodology. 

• ^» Career Education Persc^nnel 

"A vital part of any manpower *training program for Indian people 

must include the crucial resofurce position of career education spe- 

ciali^ts. This term i^ used, to define a position which functions to 

.provide c^onditiojis^ which assure Hhat children and youth become know- 

ledgeahle about the full range of carccrs-and receive apprbpriate ^ 

assistance in "preparing for the, career they choose and having ac.pess 

to it. It combines *t he traditional separation of counseling for 
• * . • * 
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vocations or for pursuit of higher education. It makes no prede-*^ 
termination, about anyone's future but does provide the infonnation 
necessary for each person to make y-ise and realistic choices about 
his future ,t 

Career education is^as much a concept as it is a process, and 
as such; must permeate the educational *s true ture from the lowest to 
the highest level. Because of this, the career education specialist 
will work with teachers, the community ,^ colleges , and employers as ' 
/Well as working with children^ and yoij^h. ^ 

The jnbst critical components of ti^aining for, the career educa- 
tion specialist are: 



b. Skilled in counseling, guidance, testing, measurement and 
evaluation. 

c. Knowledige about peculiar d,if f icUlties which minorities con- 
front in career selection and placement, 

d. Leadership capabilities to work with teachers, administra- 
tor's an^enq)loyers . « 

e. Expertise in personal adjustment counseling. 

4, Administrators 
The typical school administrator is ill-prepared to cope with 
most of the major problems of administering a school with a substan- 
tial, number of Indian children. His role is normally complex and . 
is compounded by the need he has to be knowledgeable about the edu- 
cational environment needed and the ability not only to direct re- 
sources to program neieds but also to communicate what the ixeeds are 
to the total school clientele. Work with teachers, parents, communit-y 



leaders, govemiaent representaf ives from many a*genctes and at many 
levels in at^d of itself is demanding; understanding what to commuhi- 
cate is more critical than simply ability to comniunicate. Both are 
tUBcessary if the function of the administrator is. to be successful. 

In addition to the general education requirements specified ' 
earlier, the administrator miist.have basic preparation in education- 
al administration and supervision and also focus on the following , 
specifics to prepare him to provide leadership for the education of 
Indian children: 

' a. Extraordinary capability in community leadership and utili- 
zation of multiple resources f4r education, 

b. Capability in human relations, planning, and strategy build- 



ing for educational development and . improvement, 
c. Strong personal and professional understanding of the pro- 
blems and potentials, of Indian people. 

5. Community Leaders 
Many of the most important decisions jibout education are made by 
people^ outside of education. The most crucial people are those who 
serve policy making and trusteeship roles -- the school board members 
Any comprehensive manpower development program "should include^ a com- 
ponent' for training and orienting school board members with a focup 
on policy formulation which most affects Indian children. His train- 
ing partially in concert with the major dimensions of the gener^ed- 
licatiOn .ccn^onent and also technical assistance in policy foiujulation 
are- vital to improving the conditions of the education for Indian . 
people. 

* » - 
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IV. Criteria for Institutions 

Unfortunately', .most luitltutlons of higher education are' un- 
willing or unable to respond to many of the most crucial needs of 
people In a .forthright manner. Whatever the reason,— incompatibil- 
ity with goals, tradition and/or organization bound, political' ex- 
pediency, or sinq)ly Incompetency — the net resiilt is that fhe cri- 
teria for selection of participating institutions is of utmost im- 

f 

portance. 

If a reasonable program for manpower -^development 'is to be real- 
ized, it must utilize the combined resources necessary to make it 
viable. This is true not only because the needed resourceT^e not 
.available in any one institution, but also becaus e the nature of the 
program demands a mix and a balance which because of function cannot 
be centered. ^ 

Participating institutions must firs-t of all have the resources 
needed fot the program and secondly „vbe capable of utilizing them 
with flexibility and in concert with others.. Both conditions are 
• necessary because restricted expertise or flexibility without compe- 
tency are equally underproductive. 

Based on current circumstances, the composition of the group of, 
combined' institutions will rely heavily and primarily on conmunity' 
colleges and universities'. Certain community colleges have, with • 
admirable *resuH?^s, focused on meeting the educational needs of the 
community they serve, and in selected cases, this includes meeting 
the needs of Indian people. This circumstance provides what is pro- 
bably the unique opportunity to fulfill a major part of the program. 
Even though thestf institutions are overburdened in accomplishing 
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their present mission, by expanding their resources, they 'must also 

assume certain responsibilities for providing education for teachers, 

who in the final analysis, are the great multipliers of effectiveness 

for massiVe numbers of people. The selection of these institutions 

is simple: They must be focused on meeting the educational needs 

of Indian people and be willing to work in concert with others. 

T Criteria for selecting institutions of .higher ed^SCsation at the 

university leveL is more complex and difficAilt. The following cri- 

teria are proposed as' minimal: 

A. Capabilitry to Intel Accommodate the Program. 

1. Admissi^n^x^qulrements and opportunity to grant credit 

« 

and awarxi^degrees must not preclude providing programs for 

^ . ^ = 



; gr 6 upb u£ puople L o be trained^ For example , if a group of 

10 in-service Indian teachers and 10 preservice Indian teach- 
ers, and 2 career education specialists and 2 administrators 
and 2,0 teachers who teach Indian children are identified in 

^ a cluster for joint- training, all must be; admitted and be 
able to. pursue credit courses «rid degrees. 

2. Credits must be ^^cccpteu ,arid transferred without restric-* 
tion. • * - ■ ■ 

* . 3. Field based and clinical learning must be recognized with- 
out prejudice as legitimate learning experiences. 

B. Personnel-* expert in the fields required are available and have 
demonstrated competency. 

C. Expert personnel who are .available can and will be assigned ^ 
to 'the project. ' 

D. Innovative program approaches are ac^ce'pted and encouraged. 
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Consortial arrangements "are feasible and are recognized as. 
being Equally ^important to standard practices, 
F. Program will receive support from the administrative level 
and creative direction from leaders knowledgeable about minority 
problems andypotentia-ls", . 
These criteria appear reasonable for institutions with interest 
in and concern for providing^^qual educational opportunity for all 
people; 'however •the numb^ of institutions which can meet them ^nd 
also have the tiee^e^ resources is small. 

Summary Statement 

\ 

The plight of Indian people is the most severe of any minority 

— — 4—1 _______ ■ 

group in America.^ , Circumstances and understanding are nQw such-that~ 
a major breakthrough is feasible and indeed prpbable. The key to a 
major thrust forward is dramatically improved manpower d^^lopment 



programs, particularly for personnel for children and youth. The 
resources needed to subs/tatitially reduce the problems and to realize 
the potentials of Indian people now exist,. To bring these resources 
to bear on manpower devjelopment programs will require .a superior 
quality of leadership^ and dedication to new directions and new. thrusts 
heretofore not realized* The challenge is too 'important to ignore; 

/ - ' ■ 

the opportunity is top great not to realize, j /' ) 
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Attachement A' 



PERSPECTIVE ON THE INTERNATIONAL/ INTERCULTURAL 
DIMENSION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



People In America and indeed .people throughout the world place 
an awesome responsibility on schools ♦ This reflects not only a pin- 
pointing of responsibility but almost a naive faith in the capability 
of education to provide learning experiences and opportunities which 
indeed will be responsive tq any problem at any- point in time. 

There are countless examples in the lite;;rature which demonstrate 
that the attainment of societal goals necessarily directs the means 
for their attainment to converge on the schools. George Counts, in 

attempting to reduce the complexity of statements concerning goals of 

" r \ 

free people^, t^iraughout the world stated them simply as combining to 
form two trans cending""goais-: — s^icd^^al^^Qf^l^be and survival of 
civilization. From this more general level to a more specific 
President Johnson stated that ''th^ conduct of our foreign policy will 
advance no faster than the curriciilum of our classrooin." Both Harold 
Taylor and Stephen K. Bailey point j^ut the c^Tnplexiuies and responsi- 
bilities of the age in which we live and conclude that we must edu- 
cate people for world responsibility. A goal is also stated implicit- 
ly in the hearings on the International Education Act: Van educational 
system must today produce citizens who are equipped with' the know- 
ledge, sensitivities, and competencies for functioning intelligently 
in the vital and extensive areas where diverse cultures meet and must 
accommodate without the biases and misinformation which generate fruit- 
less tensions and devastating conflicts." To over simplify this very 
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complex problem^ it can be stated that the major educational problem 
in the world today is to create a society of people who are tolerant 
of peoples of different race, color, culture, faith, linguistic back- 
ground and political idiology and thereby produce popular character- 
istics which make feasible that government's', as Comma ger suggest^ 
"resort' to the council of reason to solve national^nd international 



difficulties/" * 

It is obvious that if we are to arrive at this level of civili- 
zation, teacher education must have a new dimension. Charles Frankel 
removed our option of having or not having an intercultural dimension 
in teacher education wh4n he pod^nted out "therg--was a time when 
Americans had a choice; to educate'^for World responsiblity or not to 
do so* ^ This freedom of choice is no longer theirs. ' Whatever they do' 
,they make a decision that has i»ternational impact — schools educate 
or miseducate for world responsibility but they cannot* avoid doing 



.one or the other." 



In addition to j^ragmatic reasdns for teacher education being in- 
fused with an interculttiral dimension, any one culture would be en- 
riched through a continuing process of new ideas, values and approaches 
\Aich provide alternatives. ' Furthermore, man^s personal ifulfillment 
in a free soci«ity is dependent on fulfilling his tnoral commitment to 
upgrade the quality of life for .all peoples. Leestma asserts that 
etljnocentric education is obsolete br^ admits that essentially it 
continues • 

'Hie^^^^bals implicit, in these statements, can be atta^ed only 
through the knowledge, 'Wisdom, attitude and understanding that indeed 
support them. This is the fabric of education. Unless teachers are 
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prepared and helped to foster them through curriculum and their ovm ^ 
^ behavior, their- attainment is unlikely; failure to understand man s 
interdependence may be his last modern mistake. 

Teachers should get an international dimenslon*in ordef' that the 
profession be able to trairi teachers who are behavioral models of 
internationalism and interculturalism through utilization iof- a meth- . 
. odology of behavioral consequences and cognitive-affective dissonance 

employed consistently ip the context of intercultural attitudes and. 
/behaviors. Professionally and specifically for teacher educa*tion pro- 
grams, ".the above statement reflects an aspiration which iias validity 
atid virtue but not one .yhich is operational to any extent. It may 
well reflect: where *we->are going; however, i't does not reflect how we' 
arrived. Most of our present effoTrt^ in international education that 

relate to educating, people are based on a very broad and expanded def- 

/ . 

-jjitiori^jMhe>-b^ cross-cultural experience. 

This CQncept is simply that anyone, by understanding a culture sub- ^ 

stantially different .from his will gain not only an understanding of 

^ that culture, but also a better "understanding of his own. Colleges 
andvuniversities t.each area studies, international studies , languages 
and many other^courses with an international dr intercultural 'flavor 
or dimensibn. ' Planned and unplanned activities designed to provide 
direct InterhatiDnal or cros|S=^ultural ex^perience are provided. Hope- 
fully, all of these combine -to provide teachers with the possession 

.of information and the wisdom to recognize internationalism as a con- 
cept of oneee'lf as a member of an international community. It means 

♦ behaving inferdependently rather than independently.. 

No simple answer will pr'ovide us with- a key to why we have had. 
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8]o,iDAny notable failures In attempts to foster Intercultural educa- 
tlon* We cannot but be Influenced by many of these notable failures, 
however. Commager^s observation referring to our approach;:t;b the 
problems of our relations to the rest of mankind Is vital when he 
stated ''never In history, It can be confidently asserted, have so; 
many been exposed to so much, with results so meager We cannot/ 
help but be Influenced by the rise of provincialism and by oppoklf \^ 
tlon to many major efforts to extend existing structures and pro-* 
grams to Include, the International and Intercultural dlinenaion; and. 
by^ the general lack^of support «- financially , moljrally, arid programf^ 
atlcally* The Increasing incidence of cases of lack of conf^idence 
in society's institutions is directly related to a\con^l.tion W^lcit^ 
has evolved'^in which our tolerance for gross inconqpetency^^haa no V 
workable boundary and our penchant for conqpatibillty. reduces bur V : 
most potent organizations to low risk, single purpose entitie|« Th^se 
conditions often combine with the result being that all new tkrusts 
are constrained by ti^i^lowest common denominator of compromise and 
security* One may deeply fear that the JJ.S. has lost much of its 
historical ability to institutionalise change and has forced, chaxige 
to occur outside of the system rather than to become a part of it. 

More pragmaticall/» however > perhaps we have not learned one of 
the lessons we teach in cross-cultural education* We seem to be re-* 
lying on facts as a means t6 influence behavior 'contrary to the com-* 
palling, evidence of John Useem and others that factual knowledge is 
the least significant dimension of understanding across cultures; 
yet we, continue in^our approach by subsuming behavioral changes from 
sisqply providing people wlrth more information at^ with a better 



.quality of information* There is^ no dearth o^ information about the 
need for a new' intercultural dimension In teacher education or how. 
to meet that need, but indeed there is a problem of strategy in most 
of the approaches- we have followed. Further, in the U.S. our failure 
in developing responsive^ education for minorities, including Indian 
people, are directly interrelated to the ' following facts: 

a. The research base for the intercultural dimension of teacher 
education is imprecise and underdeveloped and few institutions 
are engaged in improving this base. 

b. Many policy makers are incorrectly and dangerously assuming 
that there is a direct correlation between levels of understand- 
ing and',^telligence (as now measured). We are relying on peopl 
tq.malce judgements and decisions based on transcending princi- 
ples and expecting,* because of demonstrated intelligence, that 
they \f±l\ do so. There is overwhelming evidence that many in- 
telligent people dxe still predisposed to maintain the status 
^quq in spite -pf the fact that such boundaries may well result 

. in disaster; 

c. Many df our professional organizations In education make de- 
' cisions oh the basis of internal political expediency and have 

so emulated the behavior of the political s.tructure that indeed 
many of our organizations with the greatest potential continue ' 
to operate at the lowest common denominator of compromise. 

d. Many- activities which are proposed and implemeftted with a 
Resign to attenuate bias and prejudice indeed simply reinforce 

existing biases and prejudice. .] 

e. We 'have- lost too much of ou^ boldness arid bra^hness. - 
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f. We have overemphasized creating specialists at the expense 
of extending most disciplines to ^include the intercultural <ii- 
mension. * - . ♦ ' 

These statements of failure are oversimplified but do give a 
different premises from whidh^ to begin to consider the basic ques- 
tion of "What do we do about it?*' ' " 

Obviously, the first point that should be made is that develop- 
ment in cross-cultural education will continue toproceed on a broken 
front. The profession must continue the good practices it now has, 
l^arn how to make them better, and incvease the number of people in- 
fluenced by them. Secondly, those who are committed to some tran- 
scending principles must make a more incense commitment and* no't be 
discouraged by the lack of general acceptance of what is believed to 
be of the utmost and urgent importance, 

^..^ — ^ — , . ^ \ , , — ■ ■ ■ ^ 

.In addition to proceeding on this broken front, the singled most ^ 

important new direction we. should consider is to reduce the popularly 
believed incompatibility of bicultural education with the foreign and 
domestic policies of the .United States. Many people continue to' mis- 
interpret and therefore are not willing, to support at the^program* 
or a political level improved bicultural education activities.^ 
. . The secoiid most importa.nt direction is for leadership personnel 
to be provided with a better Understanding of the interrelatjLonship ^ 
between intercultural education and the resolution of local, state, 
regional and national problems,. 'The potential of cteatipg in peoples 
a sense .of world responsibility is a long range goa^l; nevertheless',' 
it requires and its vitalness compels^ach individual, each school, 
each university and each government to look beyond itself and its 
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own problems t9 its larger responsibility. _This is no easy task, 
because in spite of our best efforts in education, selfishness for 
what is closest to an individual or a group continues to constrain 
many decision makers. Until many more leaders do understand and 
support transcetuiing goals, we will continue with ethnocentric be- 
havior. KissingerNupports this point: in his statement "...America 
has never been true tositself unless it meant something beyond it- 
self. As we work for a world at peace with justice, compassion and 
humanity, we know that Araferica, in fulfillihg man's deepest aspira- 
tions, fulfills what is best wi\hin it." 




